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Giant Poultry Industry! 


Hundreds of millions annually. Tens of thousandsare making good money out of 
their chickens. Are you getting your share? Are you making poultry pay? 

















Year in and year out I am preaching this doctrine: Condition your poultry. 
Give them a chance by keeping their health good; keep up the good feeling and 


ood humor; keep up the singing and scratching and you'll keep up the laying. 
t’s the singing, good-humored, industrious hens that lay the eggs—the strongly fertile eggs that : 
‘ 4 will give you good, livable chicks and healthy, fully developed fowls. > 


Don’t Make a Mistake 


What you make out of your hens de- 
pends on how you treat them. Pin 

our faith to DR. HESS POULTRY 

AN-A-CE-A._ It’s the 23-year-old 
poultry preparation that has 
spelled success for so 
many thousand ultry 
raisers. It will do the 
same for you. 
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Ih 
Feed Dr. Hess Poultry 


AN-A-CE-A 


A Tonic—Not a Stimulant 


Makes Poultry Healthy Makes Hens Lay Makes Chicks Grow 


Now that mating time has arrived, it’s up to you to see that your poultry get a tonic and internal antiseptics to make 
them vigorous and free of disease. Therefore, feed Pan-a-ce-a. 


In that condition your hens will lay better, you will get more healthy, fertile eggs and the chicks will stand a better show 
of reaching maturity. Therefore, feed Pan-a-ce-a. 


And, before the hatches come, I want to warn against gapes, leg weakness and indigestion, for these ailments are 
responsible for half the baby-chick losses. Therefore, feed Pan-a-ce-a—it will save you these losses. 


My lifetime experience as veterinarian, a doctor of medicine and poultry raiser has taught me the needs of poultry under 
all conditions; that is why I urge you to try my scientific and long-tried prescription. 


Prices: 112 Ibs. 25c; 5 Ibs. GOc; 12 Ibs. $1.25; 25-lb. Pail, $2.50 
(Except in Canada and the far West) 


Dr. Hess Stock Tonic li Save Your Dr. Hess Instant Louse Killer 

ere’s nothing better to put horses in trim for hard e Kills lice on poultry and all farm stock. Dust the hens 
i and suanner work. Milch cows need it just now Veterinary Bills and sprinkle it in the nests ; or, if your fowl are provided 
to prepare them for the heavy milking season ahead. ; ; with a dust bath, sprinkle Instant Louse Killer in the 
Dr. Hess Stock Tonic makes all stock healthy, keeps When you have a sick or injured animal dust bath every other week—the hens will do the rest. 
them toned up and expels worms. Sold under money- or ailing poultry, write me, telling symp- Also destroys bugs on cucumber, squash and melon 
back guarantee. 25-Ib. pail, $2.00; 100-Ib. drum, $6.50 ; toms. Enclose 2c stamp for reply and vines, slugs on rose bushes, etc. Comes in handy, 
smalier packages as low as 50c (except in Canada and I will send you prescription and iectter sifting-top cans. 1 1b. 25c; 3 lbs. 60c (except in Canada). 
the far West and the South). of advice free of charge. I guarantee it, 


<LLYU Yc: : ‘ | 
MY GUARANTEE 


Se sure am I that Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-ce-a will help 
: make your poultry healthy, help make your hens lay 
4 and your chicks grow, that I have told my dealer in 

<2 your town to supply you on condition that if Pan-a-ce-a 

does not do as I claim, return the empty package and 
get your money back. 
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KXPERIENCE WITH SHEEP 


By STEWART BAXTER 


Vhen I first thought of sheep feed- 


ing, about ten years ago, it was with 
some hesitation that I went at it. I 
had never had any experience with 
eheep in all my life, and all the infor- 
mation I could get was that it was a 
very risky proposition for a man with 
no experience to try to feed a bunch of 
lambs 


Old sheepmen told me how hard it 
was to feed lambs grain without a 
great many of them dying; that if 
they got a little too much grain, they 
would just lie down and die.- One man 
told me that he turned out 300 head 
into a corn field, and that they would 
not come in, and that when he found 
them they had eaten of about four or 
five acres of corn in the center of the 


field, and about forty of them had 
died. He supposed they died of thirst 
and overeating. Perhaps there was 


some truth in what these people told 
me I will give them credit for one 
thing at least, and that is that they 
caused me to be very careful in hand- 
ling my first lot. 

[ wanted to feed lambs, but every- 
one | talked to told me I had better 
iry some older sheep first; that they 
would be harder to kill, and I probably 
would have a hard enough experience 
anyhow. I finally got up nerve enough 
to tackle the proposition. So I sent an 
order down to a commission firm in 
Omaha to buy me a load of choice 
yearlings, and to have them divped. In 
a week or so, I got the yearlings, and 
took them home. And a nice bunch of 
sheep they were, 299 head of Wyo- 
mings, Cotswold and Merino cross— 
averaging 72 pounds each. 

I turned them onto some wild hay 
land that lay alongside of about forty 
acres of corn. This was about the 20th 
of September. For about three days. I 
watched them pretty close. I wanted 
to see how they would act, whether 
they would get lost in the corn or not. 
It did not take me long to find that 
they had not been raised alongside of 
acorn field. Whenever a few of them 
would get into the corn a few rows, if 
a stalk would snap or a leaf would 
rustle the least bit suddenly, they 
started for the prairie like the shot 
out of a gun. But little by little they 
kept working into the corn, until, in 
the course of ten days or two weeks, I 
noticed that they were beginning to 
nibble at the ends of the ears. I kept 
very close watch of them, as we were 
running them into the yard every night 
—and we would count them nearly 
every day, to see if they were all there. 
We never found any dead ones. 

After a while, we got busy picking 
corn, and did not have so much time to 
Ilcok after them; but we would let 
them into the yard every night, and 
out in the morning again. We saw 
that they had plenty of good, clean 

water. and we salted them every two 
or three days, by taking a pail of salt 
and scattering it out on the pocket- 
gopher mounds. We did this so that 


they would not eat too much pure salt, 
as sheep will eat 
and 


salt very greedily, 


lambs will sometimes die from 








eating it too greedily. By scattering 
it on the gopher mounds, they would 
get a lot of dirt mixed with the salt, 
and it would satisfy their appetite for 
it just as quickly as if they were get- 
ting pure salt. I would like to say 
that nice clean soil that is not too 
sandy or gravely, is one of the best 
things to keep the stomach of any 
farm animal sweet, when on a full feed 
of grain. And I always mix from one- 
half to one-third soil with salt for at 
least three weeks after first gegting 
my lambs in the fall. 

Well, we ran these yearlings on this 
hay land and corn field until the first 
of December. As we were about thru 
picking, and the sheep seemed to be 
eating lots of corn by this time, I left 
ebout five acres of corn, which they 
had about half picked, and we began 
feeding some shelled corn and oats in 
troughs in the yard night and morning, 
to get them used to the troughs. We 
also fed some clover hay. By the time 
the corn was all out of the field, we 
‘ad them on a good feed in the yard; 
but we never allowed them to have 
the corn in the troughs more than ten 
or fifteen minutes at each time. If 
they did not eat it up clean in that 
time, we took it all out of the troughs. 

1 shipped these yearlings either just 
before or just after Christmas—lI can’t 
remember which—but they weighed 96 
pounds each in Chicago, and J] had only 
lost two head out of the 299. I thought 
| was pretty lucky, and I commenced 
to think I would be able to try lambs 
the next year. 

The next two or three years, I put in 
my order for choice 60-pound feeding 
lambs, at Omaha, always having them 
dipped. I handled these lambs in the 
same way as I had handled the year- 
lings, only I sometimes had oats stub- 
ble that had been seeded to clover, and 
had a rank growth of clover on it. 
When this was the case, I would yard 
the lambs at night, and keep them 
shut in in the morning, until all dew 
or white frost was off the clover. We 
had very good luck in this way. But I 
found it was very hard on the clover, 
if eaten down very closely. So I would 
shut them off the clover as soon as I 
saw they were eating it down closely, 
and keep them in the corn field en- 
tirely. When» we were nearly done 
picking corn, we would commence to 
feed in troughs. 

As I was increasing the number on 
feed each year, we now had to have a 
feeding yard and other yards that 
would accommodate about 500 head in 
each yard, these yards all opening into 
the feeding yard. In this way, we 
would have the feed yard empty, and 
drive in with a wagon and put in the 
amount of grain for 500 head, as we 
had trough room for 500 of them to eat 
at once. As soon as the grain was in 
the troughs, we would open the gate 
from one yard, and in about thirty sec- 
ords 500 head of lambs would all be 
eating. 





While these were eating the grain, 
we would have another team ready 
with the hay, and fill the hay racks 
while the lambs were out. By the time 
the hay was in the racks, the lambs 
would be done eating grain, and ready 
to be put back in their yard. Again 
the feed troughs would be filled for 
another yardful, and so on until all 
were fed. 

Now, this seemed a good way to 
feed; but as time went on, I was al- 
ways looking for some easier way, and 
planning how it could be done, as this 
trough feeding was always a seven- 
days-a-week job. The past three years 
I have been handling them in a little 
different way. 

Also, I got to thinking that as I was 
buying twenty to twenty-five carloads 


each fall, that I had better get out 
and try to buy direct from the pro- 
ducer, and save commissions. As I 
had some western land interests to 


look after, I got to looking around for 
some outfit that was raising about the 
number of lambs that I was feeding, 
and that had the right kind of lambs 
to feed well. 

Finally, I got track of a man who 
had been in the sheep business in Mon- 
tana for thirty-five years, and was a 
thoro business man and a gentleman 
in every respect. I will never forget 
the way he entertained me when I 
went out to buy the lambs. But I am 
getting off my subject, and must talk 
about sheep feeding instead of sheep 
buying. 

The past three years I have shipped 
my lambs direct from the range, and 
put them in the corn field exclusively. 
But before turning them in, I have cut 
two or three rows of corn around the 
outside of the field, also two or three 
rows thru the field, leading to the 
watering places. When the lambs come 
to the outside of the field, or to the 
rows cut thru the field to the watering 
places, they will follow these open 
spaces until they come to water, and 
in a few days they learn where it is. 

1 am very fortunate in having some 
small creeks in my fields farthest 
away from the buildings. Of course 
these fields have some muddy places, 
and these we watch and cover over 
with boards, to keep the lambs from 
getting stuck in the mud. In the fields 
nearest the buildings, we put in tanks, 
and arrange things so that the lambs 
can not get into the tanks and get 
drowned, 

For the first two or three weeks we 
do not feed anything but what they 
get in the corn field, as the leaves 
furnish plenty of roughness, and they 
do not eat much corn for about ten 
days. Then, when the leaves become 
scarce, we set out hay racks in the 
corn field, generally on the spots 
where the soil is the poorest. As I am 
raising alfalfa now, we feed alfalfa 
hay in the racks, all they will eat, 
using the best hay we have. For, when 
they are on a full feed of corn, they 











do not seem to care for any hay that 
is the least bit off thru being exposed 
to the weather. 

When the corn begins to get a little 
scarce in the field, we set out self- 
feeders. These are made on the same 
principle as cattle self-feeders, only 
they are smaller, holding about 65 to 70 
bushels of grain-each. We fill these 
feeders with corn, oats and oil meal, 
mixing about five parts of corn, one 
part of oats, one part of oil meal, but 
sometimes using more oats, if we are 
short on corn. Barley is also an eycel- 
lent feed for lambs, but not muci. is 
raised in our vicinity, and it is too 
high-priced to feed at present. 

I have found the self-feeder the most 
economical way to feed, as the labor 
is very much less, and the work can 
be done any time of day. The main 
thing is to keep the feeders filled up, 
so that you have two or three days’ 
feed ahead all the time. Then, if you 
have a few days of bad weather, you 
are always ready for it, and you can 
also get off from working on Sunday. 

Another thing I practice is topping 
out my lambs. After feeding about 
fifty days, we run them thru the chute 
and cut out all the heavy lambs and 
ship them. Then in about two or three 
weeks, we run them thru again. In 
this way, we get very even bunches on 
the market, and nearly always top the 
market, as the buyers are looking for @ 
certain weight, and they want them 
even in size. 

I want to say just a word as to the 
best kind of lambs to buy. For the 
corn belt feeder, buy lambs weighing 
from 55 to 60 pounds. I prefer a Me- 
rino-Cotswold-Hampshire cross. The 
Merino blood gives the hardiness and 
closeness of wool. The Cotswold puts 
more length to the wool, and the 
Hampshire gives the bone and size. 
I don’t know where you could get a 
better combination than this. But be 
sure to get a healthy, thrifty bunch. 
Then, if you give them the right care, 
they will repay you well. 

We have had some trouble with the 
third and fourth cutting of alfalfa 
causing death to the lambs this last 
year; and this coming. year I am go- 
ing to try chopping the first and sec- 
ond cutting and mixing with the grain 
in self-feeders. In this way, I think 
they will eat stems and all, and pre- 
vent waste of hay. 

Finally, I find that lamb feeding has 
been a fairly profitable proposition in 
several ways: 

First, they pick all the corn for me, 
board themselves, and never charge 
me a cent for fioing it. 

Second, they haul all the manure and 
spread it free of charge, generally 
picking out the poor spots to put it on 
the thickest. 

Third, they do not ask for any shel- 
ter, only a good windbreak, which they 
always find for themselves on our 
hilly land. 

In the past four or Tive years, I just 
turn them in the corn field and never 
take them out, except when we bring 
them in to sort for shipping. 
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Railroads Fighting Hard Roads 


An interesting situation is develop- 
ing in connection with the movement 
to provide permanent roads. Thruout 
the belt, the railroad interests 
quite generally have favored 
movement looking toward better coun- 
try on the theory that if the 
farmer has roads which are good the 
year around, he will be able to haul 
his agricultural products at any time 
of the year, and thus, to some extent, 
do away with the periods of congestion 
and car famine which often come in 
the corn belt. The railroad interests 
in California, however, seem to be 
coming to the opinion that their pros- 
perity is menaced by the building of 
hard-surfaced roads. 

During the past four or five years, 
California has been building hundreds 
of miles of hard roads, most of them 
by heavy bond issues. There is at 
least one permanent road almost con- 














corn 
every 


roads, 


structed between San Francisco and 
Los Angeles. Regular motor routes 
have been established, so that tourists 


can travel almost the length of Califor- 


nia by automobile. These roads are 
also being used very largely for motor 
truc's, to haul light freight. The rail- 
roads there seem to fear that this is 
like to cut into their revenues very 
seve ly. There is, of course, good rea- 
son for this fear. If we had hard-sur- 
face roads thruout the corn belt, the 
res! ould be to considerably reduce 
rail id passenger receipts, and also 
the receipts from light freight moving 
short distances. This road question 
has many angles. 
J 
Iowa’s Resources 

President Pearson, of the Iowa Ag- 
ricultural College, recently suggested, 
in talk to the lowa Forestry and 
Conservation Association, that we 
ought to have an exact inventory of 
Iowa's natural resources—the forests, 
lakes, coal, minerals, water powers, 
besuty spots, birds and animals of the 
state, and so on. 


A good deal of this information can 
be found in the reports of various or- 
ganizations and in state documents, 
but, so far as we know, it has never 
been brought together. We would like 
to see this done. It ought to be pub- 
lished in book form, and a copy placed 








in every school in the state, rural and 
city. It ought to be in every library, 
and it ought to be widely circulated 
among the business Men of the state. 
Iowa people need a better understand- 
ing of Iowa’s resources. We have been 
grumbling so much that a great many 
people think this is a poor state to live 
in, and that our biggest crop is taxes. 
An inventory of lowa’s resources, and 
a comparison of these resources with 
the resources of other states, ought to 
be an inspirational document. 





Loaning to Boys and Girls 
times during the past six 
months, we have spoken of the move- 
ment started by bankers here and there 
to interest the boys and girls in vari- 
ous phases of farm work. A number 
of bankers in Illinois last year loaned 
money to boys and girls, with which to 
buy calves. This movement is working 
out splendidly, both for the bankers 
and for the young folks. It is stimulat- 
ing their interest in farm work, and, 
what is equally important, is teaching 
them business methods. 

The extension department of the Ne- 
braska Agricultural College is now tak- 
ing up this movement. They have 
made arrangements with some bank- 
ers and other business men, who will 
lend money to boys and girls who want 
to raise some chickens or hogs, but 
who lack the means. They are putting 
jt on a strictly business basis. The 
young folks give their notes for the 
money borrowed, and must pay them 
in a year, or sooner if they market the 
stock. 

Bankers who 
mere concerning 
write to Thomas F. Chamberlain, First 
National Bank, Brighton, Illinois, and 
ask for a copy of the little circular he 
has issued, and which contains details 
of the calf club organized by Mr. 
Chamberlain last year. There were 
eighty-six boys and girls connected 
with this calf club, and in this circular 
a financial statement is made, showing 
just how each one came out. 


Several 


like to learn 
matter should 


would 
this 





Grass Seed Mixtures 

The inquiries concerning grass seed 
mixtures are coming in very rapidly 
now. Many of them cover the same 
ground. Therefore, to save our read- 
ers time and bother, we will try to an- 
ticipate some of these inquiries: 

The old standby for mixed meadow is 
ten pounds of timothy and eight pounds 
of medium red clover, seeded, as a 
rule, with two bushels of early oats per 
acre. The important thing is to make 
sure that the oats are an early variety. 
Hundreds of thousands of dollars’ 
worth of grass seed is lost by being 
sown with a late-maturing variety of 
oats. Some years ago, we recommend- 
ed a lighter seeding of oats than two 


bushels. Experience, however, shows 
that in a season that is at all favor- 
able, the oats stool out enough to make 
about the same amount of forage as 
the heavier seeding, and at some sacri- 
fice of yield. Therefore, under ordi- 
nary conditions, we recommend two 
bushels of oats per acre. 

This mixture of clover and timothy 


gives a good meadow, the clover being 
predominant the first year, or possibly 
for two years; then the timothy the 
year following. If the clover aftermath 
is permitted to go to seed, and is pas- 
tured down or cut for seed, there will 


be enough shatterings to re-seed the 
clover. When this practice is followed, 
such a meadow can be maintained for 
many years. Gradually, however, the 
blue grass will creep in and the mea- 
dow will transform itself without ex- 
pense, into a splendid pasture. 


On land which is inclined to be wet, 
alsike may be substituted for part or 
all of the red clover, depending upon 
the condition of the land. One pound 
of alsike seed is equal to two pounds 
of the red, because of the smaller size 
of the seed. Alsike stands wet, sour 
soil much better than the common red, 
and lives for many ye: A good mea- 
dow of alsike and timothy makes very 
fine hay for all kinds of live stock. 
While alsike will stand wet land, neith- 
er it nor any other grass will live on 
land subject to overflow, where the 
water stands for several days at a 
time. 

A mixture of ten pounds of timothy, 
two pounds of alsike, and four pounds 
of red clover, will give splendid results 


rs. 





for meadow first “a pasture after- 
wards. 

Since sweet clover and alfalfa have 
been growing in favor, they have been 
substituted for red clover on many 
farms, with excellent results. Six 
pounds of timothy, five pounds of al- 
falfa, three pounds of scarified sweet 
clover seed, two pounds of alsike, and 
two pounds of red clover, make a very 
good meadow and an especially fine 
pasture. The objection to sweet clover 
im the mixture is its tendency to be- 
come weedy later in the season; but 
it furnishes great quantities of early 
pasture. For meadow, it would be 
better to leave out the sweet clover, 
because of its ranker growth. 





Timothy, whether used as a pasture | 


or a hay plant, is deficient in mus- 
cle and bone-building material. The 
practical man generally insists on 
using it because it handles nicely as 
hay, and because it reduces the chance 
of bloat on pasture. It is worth while, 
however, to consider the substitution 
of brome grass for part or all of the 
timothy, especially for pasture 
poses. Such a mixture as five pounds 
of brome grass, three pounds of timo- 
thy, five pounds of alfalfa, two pounds 
of sweet clover, two pounds of common 
red, and two pounds of alsike, is well 
adapted for pasture purposes in the 
corn belt. 


as 





Southern Cattle 


Professor McKay, the market spe- 
cialist connected with the Missouri 
Agricultural College, reports that the 
cattle shipments from Missouri to the 
St. Louis market increased from about 
3,000 head in 1906 to around 160,000 


head in 1916; while the hog shipments 
have increased from 2,7 in 1912 to 
53,000 for the year 1916. 

These figures he obtained from the 
books of the traffic manager of the 
Stock Yards Company, in St. Louis. It 
is, of course, possible that at least part 
of this marked increase at St. Louis 
may be accounted for by the shifting 
of destination. We don’t know as to 
this; but one thing seems perfectly 
clear, namely, that the south is very 
rapidly increasing the number of cat- 
tle and hogs which it is fitting for the 
market, and this is something which 
corn belt stockmen will do well to take 
note of. With the introduction of more 
diversified farming methods, the south- 
ern states, which have heretofore very 
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largely imported meat products, can, 
without question, grow not only all 
they need themselves, but a surplus 


that is likely to have a pronounced ef- 
fect upon other markets. 


Farm Motor Trucks 


An Illinois subscriber writes: 

“T would like some information with 
regard to the use of motor trucks on 
the farm. What is the cost, and what 
is the cost of operation? Is the wear- 
and-tear rapid? Will they run on our 
ordinary dirt roads, and at what rate 
of speed, both empty and loaded? What 
is the most practical size? I would 
suppose that a two to three-ton truck 
would be the most suitable. I live on 
a rolling farm, nine miles from the 
nearest railroad point. I find the haul- 
ing of the crop a big job. My rotation 
is two years of corn, one year of oats, 
and three years lay-over to grass; but 
many times it is hard to secure a stand 


of grass. I raise fair crops of corn, 
but can not do much with stock, as fox- 
tail pastures and meadows are not 


much of a success. For this reason, I 
have to sell quite a good deal of the 
grain. I have thought that if a motor 
truck was practicable, I might haul 
out ground limestone and rock phos- 
phate, and thus get legumes to grow 
successfully. I will not try the nine- 


mile haul with horses.” 

The motor truck is past the experi- 
These trucks are being 
used largely in cities, and from town 
to town in the country. They have not 
yet come into general use on the farm, 


mental stage. 


pur- | 











but their use there seems to be in- 
creasing; we are not able to give ac- 
curate information on this point. We 
have no doubt at all but that motor | 


trucks will soon be common on farms | 


where good roads are near. 

As to the original cost and cost of 
upkeep and wear-and-tear, that varies 
so much that we can not give a satis- 
factory answer. It depends upon the 
size and character of the truck, and 


upon the conditions under which it it is 
operated. The cost of gasoline as well 
as the wear and tear will be much 
heavier on country roads, especially on 
dirt roads, than in cities; and city ex- 
perience would not pe a very satis- 
factory guide to the farmer. It would, 
of course, be out of the question to use 
a two or three-ton loaded truck on a 
dirt road unless it was dry, hard and 
smooth. 

It seems to us that our subscriber’s 
problem is not so much one of motor 
trucks as of getting into live stock, 
The man with a corn belt farm nine 
miles from a railroad can not afford to 
be hauling his grain to market. He 
must market it in condensed form. 

The first problem for this particular 
subscriber is to find out why his land 
will not grow grass successfully. We 
suggest that he communicate with Doe- 
tor Hopkins, of the Illinois Agricul- 
tural College, at Urbana. Doctor Hop- 
kins can advise him better than any 
man we know of. Very likely he will 
have to apply limestone, and probably 
rock phosphate. It will be a long haul; 
but if these are needed, he can better 
afford to haul by horses nine miles 
than not to use them. In the mean- 
time, he should be feeding his graing 
to some sort of live stock, and thus get 
a home-grown manure factory started. 





Please Sign Your Name 


We have on our desk today three 
different inquiries from subscribers 
who fail to give their names and post- 
office addresses. Doubtless these 
friends will be disappointed not to re- 
ceive answers, but it is our inflexible 
rule not to answer, even in the paper, 
inquiries which are not accompanied 
with the name and postoffice address 
of the inquirer. 

This is a reasonable rule. in the 
first place, service of this kind is for 
subscribers only. Very often it costs 
us, to answer a single inquiry, consid- 
erably more than the yearly subscrip- 
tion price. We do not complain at this 
when the answer is of general interest. 
Naturally, however, we can not afford 
to render such service to others than 
our subscribers. 

In the second place, very often the 
inquiry is of interest only to the one 
who makes it, and not of sufficient 
general interest to justify its publica- 
tion. Such inquiries we answer by 
mail when a two-cent stamp accompa- 
nies them; and, of course, to do this 
the name and address are absolutely 
necessary. 

We trust our readers will feel free 
to apply to us for information on agri- 
cultural matters. We are very glad to 
render this sort of service; but the 
name and address absolutely must ac- 
comnany every inquiry. Otherwise, it 
goes into the waste basket. 

Inquiries should not be written on 
the same sheet with subscription or- 
ders; when they are, it means a delay 
of several days in reaching the edito- 
rial department. 








Tuberculosis and Breeders 


Recently we spoke of the support 
breeders of pure-bred stock had been 
giving to the Minnesota law which 
forbids the sale of pure-bred animals 


that have not been subjected to the 
tuberculin test and found free from 
the disease. Iowa breeders are begin- 
ning to look at the matter in the same 


way. At a meeting of the Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association of Blackhawk 
county, Iowa, January 18th, the fol- 
lowing suggestions were adopted as 


offering a practical way of making @ 
start towards eradicating the disease: 

“1. No cattle intended for breeding 
purposes shall be shipped into the state 
without a certificate of the tuberculin 


test. 
“2. All cattle sold for breeding pur- 
poses shall be sold with a certificate of 


the tuberculin test. 

“3. Owners of reacting animals to 
be paid by the state a reasonable 
amount on the appraised valuation of 
said animals. 

“4. A reasonable provision 
be made safeguarding the supply 
milk and dairy products.” 

We understand that a number of the 
members of the legislature are inter- 
ested in this matter, and that a Dill 
along the line indicated by the Black- 
hawk county breeders will likely be 
introduced in the near future. 


should 
of 
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The right sort of an agricultural 
paper has three rather distinct fields 
of service: First, it gives its readers 
reliable information on agricultural 
matters, crops and crop growing, live 
stock breeding and feeding, agricul- 
tural news of all sorts—in short, every- 
thing which relates to the scientific 
and the practical side of farming. Sec- 
ond, it deals with economic and semi- 
political questions which have a direct 
bearing on the welfare of agriculture, 
and with the social and educational 
movements of the open country. Third, 
thru its advertising columns, it intro- 
duces to its readers the makers and 
sellers of things which they can use 
to advantage in carrying on their work 
successfully or more easily or 


more 
more happily. If anyone should raise 
a ‘stion as to whether we have men- 





tioned these three fields in the order 
of their importance, we would not be 
disposed to insist very strongly upon 
that order. We have mentioned adver- 
tising last, but we are not at all sure 
that the advertising columns of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer are the least valuable 
readers. The information pre- 


to its 
sented in our advertising columns dur- 
ing the past twenty-two years has con- 
tributed very much to the development 
of western agriculture, and to the pros- 
perity, happiness and comfort of the 
farmer and his family. A competent 
man could write a very good history of 
the growth of western agriculture and 
the development of farm life from thé 
information gained by a study of our 
uw... crtising columns since 1895. 





Did you ever consider how slowly the 
use of improved machinery and devices 
of ore sort and another would extend, 
if news concerning them had to be 
passed by word of mouth? Wallaces’ 
Farmer each week reaches the homes 
of the most intelligent farmers in each 
township in lowa and in the corn belt. 
The manufacturer of an improved ma- 
chine which he has made ready for the 
farmer’s use, therefore, thru our ad- 
vertising columns, in one week can 
bring it to the top-notch farmers of 
every part of the corn belt. If it is a 
machine that the farmer can use to 
advantage, the response is immediate. 
Orders are sent, and the machine is 
put to work with the least possible de- 
lay, to the satisfaction and benefit of 
both seller and buyer. If word con- 
cerning this new machine had to be 
passed by word of mouth from one to 
another, years would elapse before its 
existence could be made known gen- 
erally. 


A specifie instance occurs to us: For 
Many years, the manure spreader had 
been used with satisfaction and profit 
by the farmers of the eastern states; 
but it was practically unknown in the 
west. It seemed to us that because of 
the greater amount of live stock kept, 
the manure spreader was even more 
needed in the west than in the east. We 
urged this view upon the manufacturer, 
and after considerable effort succeeded 
in persuading him to show his spreader 
in operation at the Iowa State Fair, 
end to place his advertisement in our 
columns. At that time, probably there 
were not half a dozen manure spread- 
ers west of the Mississippi river. The 
response by our readers was prompt, 
and within a very few years thousands 
of spreaders were in use in Iowa and 
other western states. The demand 
became so great that a number of 
western concerns began to make ma- 
hure spreaders, and today this device 
1s almost as common as the wagon on 
the corn belt stock farm. In the same 
Way a number of other improved farm 
implements were brought to the at- 
tention of the readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer, to their great benefit. 





In this matter of advertising, our 
readers enjoy certain benefits of which 
Probably they are not fully aware. For 
fifties nh to twenty years, Wallaces’ 
Farmer has been recognized as the 
Safe and responsible representative of 
the best agricultural thought of the 
West. Its subscribers are quite gener- 
ally looked upon as leaders in their 
Communities. Consequently, well in- 
formed advertisers usually select Wal- 
laces’ Farmer as the first medium thru 
Which to make their announcements to 
the farm trade. As they look at it, if 
the discriminating readers of Wallaces’ 
Farmer render a favorable verdict, they 
may safely spread out farther. As we 


The Reader and the Advertions | 











were writing this, a Chicago advertis- 
ing solicitor who covers several west- 
ern states, called upon us. In speak- 
ing of general business conditions, and 
of advertising especially, he said that 
he found a great many advertisers in 
his territory who look upon Wallaces’ 
Farmer as a sort of barometer of farm 
conditions, and they plan their adver- 
tising very largely with reference to 
the response secured from their early 
announcements in Wallaces’ Farmer. 


In the foregoing, we have used ma- 
chinery simply as a convenient illus- 
tration. What we have said applies 
equally to live stock, agricultural 
seeds, conveniences for the home, and, 
in fact, practically everything adver- 
tised. The fight against the scrub 
would progress slowly indeed but for 
the advertising columns of such pa- 
pers as Wallaces’ Farmer, thru which 
breeders of improved stock and farm- 
ers who wish to improve their herds 
san get in touch with one another. The 
reader is just as much interested in 
knowing where he can find the kind of 
stock he wants as the breeder is in 
finding customers for his surplus. The 
grower is just as anxious to learn 
where he can get improved varieties of 
grains and grasses to try out on his 
farm as the seedsman is to extend his 
sales. And so it is with practically ev- 
erything advertised in agricultural pa- 
pers of the best sort. The paper serves 
as a mutual friend to bring seller and 
buyer together, and thus create trade 
relations thru which both may benefit; 
and the service rendered the buyer is 
just as great as the service rendered 
the seller. 

The enviable position which Wal- 
laces’ Farmer holds as a medium thru 
which to reach the very best farmers 
of the corn belt, naturally imposes a 
very definite responsibility. A paper 
which is given away directly or indi- 
rectly, or which is sold thru a premium 
at a price less than the premium alone 
seems to be worth, can not sift its ad- 
vertising as carefully as it should. 
Such papers are circulated at a heavy 
loss, and must depend upon their ad- 
vertising to make up this loss, and to 
cover running expenses and furnish a 
profit. They are therefore keenly aware 
of their dependence on the advertiser, 
because he is the man who furnishes 
them the money; and if an advertiser 
pays his advertising bills promptly, 
very often that is all they ask of him. 
The question as to whether he treats 
their readers fairly is not always pres- 
ent in the minds of these publishers. 
They do not feel under very much re- 
sponsibility to the reader. Why should 
they? The reader pays them little or 
nothing for the paper. What claim, 
therefore, does he have upon it? 

But the case is quite different with 
papers like Wallaces’ Farmer, which 
require pay in advance, and stop when 
the time is out. Our readers pay us a 
fair price for their subscriptions. They 
contribute very substantially toward 
the cost of getting out the paper. They 
therefore have a right to expect real 
service from us; and if we should fail 
to satisfy them, they can impose the 
penalty by the very simple process of 
declining to renew their subscriptions. 
Our policy of stopping the paper when 
the time is out is an ever-present spur 
to us to make a readable and really 
useful paper so far as reading matter 
is concerned, and to introduce to our 
readers only advertisers with whom 
they can deal in confidence that they 
will get fair treatment and good serv- 
ice. Should we fail in either respect, 
our list of subscribers would melt away 
hike a snowball in July. That is one 
reason why advertising in Wallaces’ 
Farmer brings good results to the ad- 
vertiser, generally much better than 
advertising in some other agricultural 
papers which claim larger circulations. 
The reader has learned that he can 
safely deal with the advertiser, and 
the advertiser has learned that when 
his announcement appears in Wallaces’ 
“armer it will be in good company. 

We do not mean to say that we have 
never been imposed upon. Notwith- 
standing the strict censorship which we 
have always maintained over our ad- 
vertising, occasionally we may be de- 
ceived; but when we discover this, the 
advertiser is promptly barred from 
our columns. Nor do we mean to say 
that disputes may not at times arise 
between advertiser and _ subscriber. 
Disagreements often come up between 
two men, both of whom are men of 
integrity, and perfectly square in their 














business dealitgs. The longer we live, 
however, the clearer it becomes to us 
that most disagreements, both busi- 
ness and social, start from misunder- 
standings, which are aggravated by 
hasty jumping at conclusions. We get 
weekly illustrations of this in our own 
business. For example, we have be- 
fore us now a letter from a subscriber 
who writes: 

“Over a month ago, I wrote you, 
asking a question and enclosed a stamp 
for answer. I have had no answer. 
You must be hard up to take that way 
of getting my two-cent stamp.” 

Now, that is not a very nice letter. 
No one likes to be accused of stealing 
two cents. If our friend had charged 
us with stealing a thousand dollars, or 
a million, we would not feel so badly, 
but two cents makes us feel so very 
cheap. We can well understand that 
if this friend should deal with one of 
our advertisers, and should write to 
him in the same spirit, it would re- 
quire considerable correspondence to 
get the trouble smoothed over. 

Nothing pays better than good, old- 
fashioned courtesy. If any of our read- 
ers feel that the goods received from 
an advertiser are not up to the repre- 
sentations made, the first thing to do 
is to write the advertiser a courteous 
letter to that effect. Don’t assume that 
he is trying to defraud you. Instead, 
act on the assumption that he proposes 
to do exactly as he agreed, and that an 
unintentional error has been made. In 
nine out of ten cases, we have found 
that disputes between our readers and 
our advertisers are the result of a 
misunderstanding, made worse by in- 
temperate correspondence. Sometimes 
the buyer is at fault, sometimes the 
seller; but where there is honest in- 
tention on both sides, there is little 
difficulty in reaching a satisfactory 
settlement. 





Consolidated Schools 


We are giving considerable space in 
this issue to the publication of com- 
munications received recently on the 
consolidated school question. It is 
the wish of Wallaces’ Farmer to give 
its readers facts which will help them 
in reaching a clear decision on the 
merits or demerits of the consolidated 
school. It is evident, however, from 
the communications which we are pub- 
lishing, that in the future we must re- 
strict this discussion. We do not re- 
gard as valuable the opinions of people 
who either favor or oppose the consoli- 
dated school from a purely theoretical 
standpoint. Hereafter, therefore, we 
shall publish communications only 
from those who have had actual expe- 
rience with consolidated schools for a 
period of at least one year. 

In our issue of February 2d, we pub- 
lished a communication from Mr. Las- 
ley, who seemed to make a good case 
against the consolidated school. It 
appears, however, that his experience 
with it was limited to two weeks or 
less, which of course impeaches his 
judgment. Neither he nor any other 
parent can, after only two weeks’ ex- 
perience, reach a fair opinion upon a 
school. We shall welcome communica- 
tions from parents whose children 
have attended a consolidated school 
for at least a year, no matter whether 
these communications are favorable or 
unfavorable. We want facts, not the- 
oretical opinions. We must also in- 
sist that every writer on this subject 
shall give his full name and address 
for publication. 

Last summer we secured the names 
and addresses of the patrons of several 
consolidated schools in different parts 
of the state. Then we wrote to all of 
these patrons and asked for their opin- 
ions concerning the work of these 
schools. Nine-tenths of the replies re- 
ceived were favorable to the schools. 
This experience seems to be universal. 
The number of such schools is grow- 
ing steadily. They cost more money 
to build and operate, but the superior 
opportunities they give to the children 
are worth the extra cost. The most se- 
rious objections we have seen are 
those advanced by the parents of young 
children who live on the outer edges 
of the districts. ‘To reach school in 
time, these little folks must be picked 
up at an early hour, and are returned 
late. During the early years of the 
child’s school life, this is a very real 
objection; but the number of such 
children is so very small in compari- | 
son with the total number who attend 








the school, that this inconvenience fer 
a year or two should not bt considered 
sufficient to defeat the improvement. 

When it comes to a choice between 
money and giving the country boys 
and girls a fair chance, Wallaces’ 
Farmer must align itself on the side of 
the boys and girls. It is stealing from 
the children to refuse to spend the 
money necessary to give them the very 
best schools possible. The boys and 
girls of the open country are entitled 
to educational opportunities-as good 
as those enjoyed by the boys and girls 
of the town and city, and the farmers 
of Iowa are not going to be content 
with anything less. What are we liv- 
ing for if not to give our children a 
fair start in life? 

It seems to us that the real question 
for our readers to consider is not 
whether they shall consolidate their 
schools, but where the new schools 
shall be built. We fear too many of 
them are being built in the towns. The 
best school for country boys and girls 
is the consolidated school located out 
in the country, where it can be used 
as a social center as well as a school. 
There are, of course, certain advan- 
tages in having the school in a small 
village, but the larger the village. the 
greater the objections. It is this phase 
of the question which should have the 





most careful consideration of farm 
folks. 
Treating for Smut 
Notwithstanding all of the effort 


which has been made by agricultural 
papers, the agricultural colleges, the 
county agents, and agricultural organ- 
izations, the percentage of seed cats 


not treated for smut is 
large. Careful experiments show that 
the loss in yield from untreated oats 
ranges all the way from 2 to 15 per 
cent. This is a wholly useless waste. 
Smut can be prevented by treating the 
seed oats. 

The standard smut treatment is one 
pound of formaldehyde, or formalin, 
to forty gallons of oats. Formaldehyde, 
or formalin, may be bought at almost 
any drug store, and the price is so rea- 
sonable that the expense of treatment 
need not exceed more than two or 
three cents per bushel. 

There are several methods of apply- 
ing the solution to small grain, the 
essential thing being to bring each 
kernel in contact with the solution for 
several minutes. Some people accom- 
plish this most effectively by soaking 
the grain in the solution for twenty 
minutes. Others put the solution in a 
sprinkling pot or sprayer, and spread 
out the small grain on a clean spot on 
the barn floor. One man then sprinkles 
the grain while another shovels it back 
and forth, and when the whole mass is 
thoroly wetted, it is heaped up in @ 
pile and covered with gunny sacks, 
‘anvas, or something of the sort, for 
four or five hours. There are a num- 
ber of special machines on the market, 
which facilitate the work greatly. Each 
man, knowing the fundamental princi- 
ples of treatment, must work out the 
most convenient method for himself. 

After treatment, the oats may be 
seeded it once, but if this is done, it is 
essential to throw the drill wide open, 
so that allowance will be made for 
swelling. With some drills, it seems 
to be necessary to spread the oats out 
to dry before they will feed properly. 

Treatment with formaldehyde solu- 
tion is effective, both against oat smut 
and the stinking smut of wheat. It is 
not effective against the loose smut 
of wheat. 

The treatment for scabby potatoes 
is to mix one pint or pound of formal- 
dehyde with thirty gallons of water, 
and soak the potatoes before cutting, 
for two hours. 


astonishingly 


Seed Potatoes 


We are getting reports from many 
sections that there is likely to be a 
shortage of seed potatoes. The high 
price of all crops will give the potato 
a position, for the next year or two, of 
more importance than we have hereto- 
fore been inclined to accord it. We are 
not advising our readers to put in an 
extra large acreage of potatoes, but we 
do advise them to plant plenty for their 
own use, and some to spare. The seed 
potatoes should be in sight soon, and 
before planting time, they should be 
treated for scab, and greater pains 
than usual taken to grow a good crop. 
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A year ago, on February 22d, Henry 
Wallace, twenty-two years editor of 
Wallaces’ Farmer, died in the First 
Methodist Church, in Des Moines. 
Death came to him instantly, and but 
a few minutes before he was to open 
the final session of the great Laymen’s 
Missionary Convention, of he 
was chairman. It was like the death of 
a general leading his troops ii a charge 

-for he was a general at the head of 
forces of righteousness. And the man- 
ner and time of his passing gave a 
mighty impulse to the work which he 
held dearest—the betterment 
fellowmen. It was as if, after a conse- 
crated life of almost eighty years, he 
had gathered 
for one final, supreme effort to make 
Christian men see their duty to less- 
favored peoples. And then he rested. 

Seldom has the death of a public 
man evoked more tributes to his life 
and service than have been paid to the 
memory of Henry Wallace, thru the 
press and from platform and pulpit 
thruout the western country. And cer- 
tainly never before did the passing of 
a private citizen, a man who had held 
none but honorary office, call forth so 
many expressions of genuine grief and 
80 many messages of real sympathy. 
They came from every county and from 
almost every township in the heart of 
the corn belt; from every state in the 


which 


Union; from England, Scotland, Ire- 
land, Germany, France, Dgypt, Japan, 
China, Australia. They came from 


people in all walks of life, from the 
humblest working people of city and 
village, from business men thruout the 
nation, from farmers and professional 
men, from former presidents and vice- 
presidents of the United States, from 
cabinet officers, from ambassadors to 
foreign countries, from poets and liter- 
ary men of great attainments, from 
ministers, missionaries, teachers. And 
these were not ordinary messages of 
condolence. They bore unmistakable 
evidence that the senders were griev- 
ing with us. 

In numbers of churches, memorial 
services were held. Resolutions of re- 
spect to his memory were adopted by 
organizations of all sorts—churches, 
Sabbath schools, farmers’ clubs, stock- 
meu’s associations, state agricultural 
societies, commercial and civic organ- 
izations of all kinds, bankers’ associa- 
tions, literary clubs, and meetings spe- 
cially called for that purpose. 

The sorrow shown by the people of 
the city in which he lived and died, 
was thus expressed by one of the Des 
Moines papers: 

“A steady stream of sorrowing hu- 
manity filed past the flower-embow- 
ered casket of the late Henry Wallace, 
from twelve to two, as the body lay in 
state at the First Methodist Church. 
Gray-haired men mingled with school 
children. Mothers bent with age, high- 
girls, business men, 
students, clerks, workmen from facto- 


school ministers, 


ries, newsboys with hushed voices, and 
persons from every walk in life, all 
friends of Uncle Henry, joined in pay- 


ing this last token of respect and rev- 
erence.” 
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Other thousands hav poken of the 
inspiration gave to the boys and 
girls on the western farms, and of the 
cheer and hopefulness his. writing 
brought to farm folks cf all ages and 
conditions. And still other thousands 
have spoken of his mighty work in 
church and mission fields, the work of 
the Master to whose service kis life 
was dedicated. 
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By HENRY C. WALLACE 


In his field of work, Henry Wal- 
lace wielded a more powerful, a more 
helpful influence than any other man 
who has yet risen in this nation. In 
saying this, I do not claim for him a 
greater knowledge of agriculture than 
is possessed by any others, altho in 
this he had few equals. I do not claim 
for him an understanding of country 
life problems superior to that of some 
others. I do not claim for him a great- 
er passion to serve his fellowmen, al- 
tho this was the ruling motive of his 
life. Nor do I claim for him a mental- 
ity superior to many thousands of oth- 
er men who are truly great. 

That he was able to make his influ- 
ence in his chosen work more widely 
felt than that of any other man was 
not due so much to what he knew as 
to what he was. His life training was 
unusual. It seems to have been espe- 
cially directed. A boyhood on the farm; 
many years in college and seminary, in 
laborious preparation for the ministry; 
some twelve years of active ministerial 
work; then back to agriculture, and 
finally thirty years as editor and lec- 
turer. 

The first fifty years of his life were 
years of preparation, years of harden- 
ing by work and chastening by sorrow. 
One after another he buried four broth- 
ers, three sisters, his mother and his 
father; and hardly had the grass ap- 
peared on the grave of the last when 
he was obliged to give up the ministry, 
his chosen work, and himself battle 
with tuberculosis, the family enemy. 

When almost sixty years of age, he 
was grossly betrayed, swindled out of 
a large part of his money, and subject- 
ed to a vicious attempt to besmirch his 
honor. It was then that the foundation 
upon which he had built met and with- 
stood its severest shock. Above the 
calumnies of base “friends” and un- 
principled business associates, he arose 
triumphant, and, chastened by sorrow, 
sweetened by adversity, at an age 
when many men retire from active 
work, he entered upon the last span of 
his life, the years of fruition. And for 
twenty-two years, refined and purified 
in the fine crucible of his mind, there 
flowed a steady stream of helpful 
thoughts, the pure gold from the varied 
experiences of an unusually full and 
rich life. 


| 


‘ 








It is not my purpose here to write a | 
eulogy of my father’s life and work. | 


Indeed, none further is needed. In the 
weeks following his passing, we re- | 
produced in Wallaces’ Farmer many 


pages of tributes, and we have of those 
as yet unpublished probably enough to 
fill more than sixty pages. What I 
want to do is to help the reader draw 
from his life something that will sweet- 
en, enrich and strengthen his own. It 
is well to admire great and good men, 
and extol their lives and service; but 
we rob ourselves if we do not seek to 


learn of the source of their strength, | 


and draw that for our own 


building. 
Within five years after he had faced 


upon up- 


complete financial ruin, prosperity 
came to Henry Wallace. The efforts 
to tear him down had, instead, built 
him up. The farmers of the west ral- 


lied to the support of Wallaces’ Farm- 
er, and during the last fifteen years of 


his life, my father’s income was ¢ n- 
siderably larger than he had any need 
for. He was as keen as were we 
younger men to build up a prosperous 
business, not that he had the slightest 


a re be- 


to accumulate money, but 
cause only by making Wallaces’ Farm- 





the | 


er prosperous, could we make it 
strong influence he wanted it to be for | 
Good Farming, Clear Thinking, Right 
Living. 


And when prosperity came to him, 
he adopted a policy which, beyond any 
question, gave him a more serene and 
healthful outlook upon life than can 
ever be attained by any man whose 
thoughts turn to money-making. Al- 
ways a cheerful giver, he enlarged his 
contributions to worthy things and 
greatly extended their scope. He gave 
liberally to church and mission work; 


ciation and the Young Men’s Christian 
Association in their various activities 
in city and country; to charities of all 
kinds. One of his favorite benevo- 
lences was maintaining six Moham- 
medan young men yearly in Assiut Col- 
lege, Assiut, KMgypt, supported by the 
United Presbytcrian Church; and one 
of the things in which he took greatest 
interest in his later years was the 
project to found a great Christian uni- 
versity at Cairo, Egypt. He was very 
strongly tempted to make a trip to look 
over the field himself, and possibly 
would have done so but for the out- 
break of the war. 


Then one December, he came into 
my office and said: “I am tired of be- 
ing pestered by people who want to 
help me make more money. I am go- 
ing to fix things so that I will have a 
good way to answer them without hurt- 
ing their feelings. I tell them that I 
am the richest man in the country, 
that I have all the children I want, all 
the grandchildren I want, and all the 
money I want, and don’t care to make 
any more; but they don’t seem to be- 
lieve me. I wish you would figure out 
how much money I have to my credit.” 


This was done, and before January 
ist he had given away all of it. There- 
after, when approached by people seek- 
ing to enlist him in various forms of 
investment which promised good prof- 
its, he had ready an answer which 
they could not meet. From that time 
on, he systematically gave away all 
the money he earned, cleaning up each 
December all that had not been distrib- 
uted during the year. He used only 
what was needed to maintain his home 
and meet his own modest expenses. He 
retained nothing but the family home 
and furniture and his property inter- 


ests in Wallaces’ Farmer; and when 
he died this was the extent of his 
property. I quote from his last will 


and testament, made just prior to his 
last visit to Europe, in 1913: 

“1. I desire to express to my children 
and grandchildren my mature convic- 
tion that life is worth while if it be 
lived worthily; that the supreme and 
perfect example of worthy living is the 
ever-living Jesus of Nazareth, who was 
God manifest in the flesh, that He 
might be tempted as we are and thus 
have a feeling of our weaknesses, who 
made atonement for our sins on the 
cross, and rose again from the dead— 
thus opening to those who sincerely 
believe on Him and show the genuine- 
ness and sincerity of their belief by 
worthy lives, the portals of a future 
and larger life for which He had pre- 
pared them by guidance of His out- 
ward Providence and the inward illu- 
minating of His spirit. 

“2. My twenty years’ experience in 
the active ministry, and more than 
thirty years’ experience as editor and 
lecturer, which have brought me in 
contact with men of all shades of be- 
lief and disbelief, have led me to the 
conviction that many men live 
worthily than they might because they 
are uncertain of their relationship to 
the Divine. Some in whom the emo- 
tional predominates are likely to mea- 
sure the Divine favor by the ardor of 
their present feeling toward Him. In 
times 
to connect their the ac- 


emotion with 


less | 


of spiritual exaltation, they fail | 


THE ROCK UPON WHICH HE BUILT 





tion it should inspire, and in times of | 


spiritual depression from any cause, 
phys.cal or mental, they lack the in- 
centive to action. Others in whom the 
intellectual predominates, and 
cially if they have become infused with 
these materialistic philosophies which 
pervade the teachings of so many of 
our higher institutions of learning, fail 
to develop in themselves the God-con- 
sciousness without which man can not 
live most worthily. Intellectually, we 
can not comprehend the Infinite. Reli- 
2£10N1 not a philosophy. but a life, 
which ever tends towards harmony 
with the Divine. God can not be appre- 
hended except by faith in the Father 
of all, manifested in the details of daily 
life. TI solemnly warn you against this 
materialistic philosophy. Others who 
sincerely believe in the fundamental 


espe- 


to the Young Women’s Christian Asso- | teachings of Christianity, and endeavor 














to order their lives in accordance there. 
with, but who are naturally lacking in 
emotion, fail to enjoy the full comfort 
of the Christian life, because they lack 
the emotional experience which others 
enjoy. I have passed thru this experi- 
ence. It was, I think, characteristic of 
the members of our family who have 
gone before. I began to live more 
worthily when I came to realize that 
feelings are largely matters of health 
and circumstance, and that the passing 
cloud is no proof of the lack of sun- 
shine above the clouds. The attitude 
of God toward us, as revealed in His 
Word, is the all-important thing, and 
not our present realization of His feel- 
ing toward us. It is he that doeth the 
will of the Father that shall inherit 
the Kingdom. We can safely depend 
on that. 

“3. There are some possible temp- 
tations against which I must warn you. 
The family has been prospered in many 
ways beyond anything which I hoped 
or could have expected. It has pros- 
pered in a material way, and enjoyed 
a reasonable measure of public confi- 
dence because we have never thought 
of wealth or social position as ends in 
themselves, but merely as a means of 
enlarging our possible usefulness to 
the community at large. Any serious 
departure from this policy will be fatal 
to the best interests of the family. I 
see no indication as yet, but the temp- 
tation to amass wealth for the sake of 
wealth, the temptation to gain position, 
political or social, for purely selfish 
purposes, comes naturally with pros- 
perity. Avoid all this. Keep clean in 
speech, clear in mind, vigorous in body 
—and God will bless you. 

“T am aware that it is quite unusual 
to discuss such matters as I have dealt 
with in this, as in preceding sections, 
in a last will. I have departed from 
the usual custom for the reason that I 
regard any help that I may give my 
children and grandchildren in the 
supreme work of life, that of living 
worthily, is of far greater value to 
them than any worldly possessions I 
may hand down to them.” 

Here is revealed the solid rock upon 
which Henry Wallace’s life was built. 
Firmly planted on this foundation, he 
successfully weathered all the storms of 
the world. As a lighthouse on a rock- 
bound coast, beaten upon by the angry 
waves, still bears aloft the life-saving 
beacon, so he stood unshaken above 
the waves of sorrow and grief and 
adversity, which at times threatened to 
submerge him, and sent his message 
of cheer and hopefulness and helpful- 
ness thruout this land and across the 
seas. With each succeeding year, his 
life became sweeter and finer and more 
helpful; and when he went away, he 
was mourned by thousands, many of 
whom he had never seen-~—not because 
he was great, but because he was a 
real friend and helper to his fellow- 
men. 

Mr. Quick has said: “Tnele Henry 
was a very, very wise man.” He was; 
and in nothing wiser than in the or- 
dering of his own life. Those who fol- 
lowed unquestioningly his advice in 
material things owe it to themselves 
to consider whether his advice in spir- 


itual things may not be to them in- 
finitely more valuable. 
Hear his conclusion of the whole 


matter, as found in the final paragraph 
of his inspirational Letters the 
Farm Boy, a book which has given to 
thousands of boys a new vision of life: 

“T desire, above all things else, that 
you be a good man. The good man is 
of the seed royal of the universe, the 
golden harvest, the fruit of 
creation. For him the deep founda- 
tions of the world are laid. For him 
the ages have been preparing. lor his 
redemption ‘the Word was made flesh 
and dwelt among us,’ and the cross 
erected on Calvary. For his perfec- 


to 


tion is all the work, the toil, the pain 
and suffering among men; and when, 


chastened by experience, and ripened 
by the wisdom which years only can 
give, he enters the house prepared for 
him, and for which he has been pre- 
pared, its doors will swing open of 
their own accord, and he will be wel- 
comed by all that is good, beautiful, 
and true in the universe of God.” 
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Every good thing that a man does is 
done either to help himself or to help 
somebody else; and the most striking 
difference between men is to be ob- 
served in the way they divide their 
work, that is to say in the proportion 
of time, thought and energy they give 
to others, and in the service they ren- 
der to their fellowmen. I do not for- 
get that any single act may be, and it 
often is, both selfishly and altruistic- 
ally helpful, nor am I suggesting that 
self-help is not oftentimes the highest 
obligation; but it is still true that the 
classification I have outlined is en- 
tirely accurate. The man who devotes 
all his thought to his own welfare, who 
conscientiously ignores or abdicates 
his public duty, and is successful in his 
undertakings, is better, perhaps, than 
ithe idler or trifler who is of neither 
use nor value to anybody, for, inci- 
dentally, he may advance his commu- 
nity and his country a little; but, after 
all, he is not much of a man, and will 
not be long remembered. In the very 
nature of things, one who lives for 
hi:nself alone will be speedily forgot- 
ten by the world, whose claims have 
been rejected and whose interests have 
been repudiated. The real man is one 
who gives his own affairs that full 
measure of attention which will insure 
victory in that regard, but who de- 
signedly, cheerfully and conscientious- 
ly surrenders a portion of his time, 
thought, purpose and money not alone 
to private benevolence and individual 
charity, but in a larger way to the gen- 
eral welfare. There is much to be done 
all the while to make lives, homes, or- 
ganized society, what they ought to be, 
enough to tax the power of the best 
and strongest. Many men lack the ca- 
pacity to do great things in this broad- 
er field of activity, and many men lack 
the spirit of usefulness and the sense 
of duty which lead to worthy and un- 
selfish publie service. 

lortunately, there are always some 
men who recognize the higher obliga- 
tion, and who are willing to forego 
some of the profits of business, some of 
the emoluments of the professions, in 
order to exert their proper influence 
for the publie good. 

Henry Wallace was such a man. He 
balanced wisely and carefully all the 
responsibilities of a Christian citizen. 
He accomplished this difficult task 
more perfectly, I think, that any man 
with whom I ever came into intimate 
contact. Something like thirty-five 


AN UNSELFISH PUBLICIS 


llenry Wallace never held a public 
office; but he helped to mould the 
thought of this state on many of the 
great questions of the day, concerning 
which lowa has led the nation. He was 
a private citizen; but he helped to 
place upon the statute books some of 
the most important legislation of his 
generation; he defeated legislators and 
congressmen; he was an adviser at 
critical moments in the lives of gov- 
ernors, of°men in the United States, 
and in several cabinets; and he re- 
ceived a distinguished honor at the 
hands of the president of the United 
States, 

What a standard we have here, by 
which to measure the size and stature 
of some of our public men! 

There are people who never knew 
Mr. Wallace except in the pleasant, in- 
teresting relation of a friend or ac- 
quaintance. In the casual conversa- 
tion, mild and cheerful, exchanging 
views in the most courteous and pol- 
ished manner, on the various subjects 
of the day, one would scarcely realize 
the tremendous fighting qualities 
wrapped up in that vigorous person- 
ality, the product of an aggressive, 
combative Scotch-Irish ancestry. 

For those of us who only knew Mr. 
Wallace in later years, with his stal- 
wart and powerful physique, it is hard 
to believe that he was a consumptive 
im middle’life. At the age of forty he 
was weak and emaciated. A summer in 
Colorado and California availed noth- 
ing. His mother and seven brothers 
and sisters had died of tuberculosis. He 
Was told by his physician that he must 











By HON. A. 


years have gone by since I first knew 
him, and in the very beginning of our 
close and uninterrupted friendship, I 
found him unselfishly working for his 
fellowmen without thought of compen- 
sation or hope for any other reward 
than the esteem and affection of- the 
people—a reward which, altho it is not 
to be measured in money, is, after all, 
the richest tribute that labor ever com- 
mands. 


It is not my purpose, however, to 
review generally the life and character 
of this strong, good man. I am writ- 
ing mainly to put in lasting form my 
acknowledgment of the debt that I owe 
to him and to express the gratitude I 
feel for the help he so continuously 
and freely gave me in the difficult 
hours of a long and somewhat arduous 
official life. 

In the fifteen years of my public 
service, it has happened that I have 
had to deal with a great many compli- 
cated questions, important policies and 
vital principles. There are some men 
who are self-sufficient and who do not 
want advice, however much they need 
it. It is not so with me. I have al- 
ways been eager for assistance, infor- 
mation and guidance, and have sought 
aid wherever and from whomsoever it 
could be found. It was this inclination 
which brought me so frequently into 
conference and association with Henry 
Wallace. I had a better opportunity 
than most of his friends, I think, to un- 
derstand the scope and extent of his 
activity and influence in those matters 
which involve the general interest and 
concern the atfairs of the’ people at 
large. There was no limit to his will- 
ingness and desire to forward every 
movement intended to advance justice 
in the world and improve the condi- 
tions of mankind. 

The hard lot of the poor, the weak 
and the unfortunate was constantly 
tugging at his heart, and his efforts to 
alleviate distress, repair wrongs, and 
mitigate sorrow were as constant and 
sincere as his religion. The variety 
and extent of his information upon ev- 
ery important subject amazed me over 
and over again; and I never talked 
with him about anything without re- 
ceiving valuable and helpful sugges- 
tions. 

Naturally, his primary concern was 
for the land, those who live upon it and 


A REAL FRIEND TO MAN 


B. CUMMINS : 


cultivate it. He was a pioneer in the 
great campaign against robbing the 
soil. He not only led, but gave enthu- 
siasm to the educational movement the 
purpose of which was to teach the 
farmers that they are but trustees, 
and that their bounden duty is to make 
it sure that their land will pass to fu- 
ture generations more fertile and pro- 
ductive than when it came to their 
hands. He strove with might and main 
to check the tendency to leave the coun- 
try for the town, and, with clear vision, 
he earnestly urged the necessity of 
making country life attractive as well 
as profitable. The establishment of 
social and civic centers in rural com- 
munities was always in his mind, and 
how faithfully and eloquently he la- 
bored for this fundamental reform will 
be attested by the millions who will en- 
joy the final fruitage of his wonderful 
crusade. With his accustomed power 
of going straight to the heart of things, 
he saw that the one great obstacle in 
the way of preserving the strength of 
the soil is the false relation which ex- 
ists, in this country, between the owner 
and the tenant, a relation which, in- 
stead of furnishing a motive for good 
farming, has just the contrary effect, 
and inclines the renter to take from 
the land he tills, everything he can, in 
the shortest possible time, and to give 
nothing in return. He studied the sub- 
ject exhaustively in England, Scotland 
and Ireland, and for years poured out 
the wealth of his learning in all forms 
of appeal; and no one can doubt that 
he gave an impetus to the movement 
looking to a radical change in this re- 
gard that will carry it to a successful 
end. 

His intelligence and far-reaching 
work upon the Country Life Commis- 
sion, covering these and many other 
closely associated topics, will be long 


remembered, and his personal contri-, 


bution to the investigation is an im- 
perishable monument to his fidelity to 
the common welfare and his unequaled 
capacity in the public service. 

It has been about thirty-five years 
since we began in earnest, both thru 
federal and state governments, to reg- 
ulate rates of transportation and the 
practices of common caryiers, and 
something like twenty-five years since 
we entered upon the effort to destroy 





trusts and monopolies in restraint of 


By HON. CLIFFORD THORNE 


leave the ministry at once, or he would 
be dead within a few months. With 
characteristic courage he abandoned 
the life for which he had been trained 
by education and experience. 

At forty years of age, he commenced 
life all over again, out on the farm. 
Few would have had such courage. 
Within eleven years he had completely 
rid himself of that dread disease. 

The publication of Wallaces’ Farmer 
was commenced when Mr. Wallace was 
fifty-nine years of age. When most of 
us are ready to quit life’s work, Henry 
Wallace commenced the period of his 
greatest usefulness. 

To review the positions taken by 
Henry Wallace upon public questions 
during the past thirty years, would be 
to review the record of the important 
political and social developments of the 
day. ‘ 

There are many public men who deal 
with the accepted platitudes of our 
fathers, men who studtously avoid 
present-day subjects of bitter contro- 
versy, especially those on which one’s 
own constituency are fairly equally di- 
vided. And then we have the quiet 
folks who demonstrate their wisdom 
by their silence. That course may be 
the safer one for the professional poli- 
tician. But if men of keen insight into 
the well-springs and sources of human 
progress, men with the capacity to 
grapple with these great issues, shall 
remain silent, humanity must inevit- 
ably suffer. 





Mr. Wallace was not a follower—he 
was a leader of men. He was con- 
stantly dealing with mooted questions, 
about which the great contests of this 
day are centering. 

The Granger legislation of Iowa and 
other western states, altho sustained 
by the supreme court of the United 
States, was repealed by later legisla- 
tures. Conditions as to transportation 
had not been improved by that work 
of the seventies. In the eighties, this 
movement was renewed, and carried to 
a successful issue in the states, and 
finally in the nation. At first, the suc- 
cess was purely nominal in the nation; 
but in 1906, something substantial was 
accomplished so far as shippers were 
concerned. Mr. Wallace took a leading 
part in every stage of this twenty-year 
fight. He did thie not simply in a gen- 
tle, advisory capacity. 

The attempt in Iowa to create a rail- 
road commission with adequate power 
to act was defeated in 1886. Thirteen 
members of the general assembly who 
had helped to defeat the measure were 
candidates for re-election. Mr. Wallace 
vigorously attacked these men in ed- 
itorials in the Iowa Homestead, of 
which he was editor at that time. 

Copies of the Homestead were sen 
to every voter in each district wheré 
these men lived. Twelve out of the 
thirteen were defeated, and Governor 
Larabee’s legislation was passed by 
the next general assembly. 

Our congressmen were loath to se- 











trade, and to preserve freedom in com- 
merce, 

No man in the country had a firmer 
grasp upon these very difficult ques- 
tions than Henry Wallace, and without 
the least prejudice or resentment, he 
examined the subject from its many 
standpoints, and passed fairly and 
steadily to his conclusions. I have 
never known a man who had a keener 
sense of justice, or who adhered more 
faithfully to the broad, fundamental 
principles of equity and honesty than 
he. Not only was his influence on the 
right side of such questions, but it 
was constant, that is to say he was per- 
sistent until the object was accom- 
plished. Most men are for honesty and 
fair dealing in every phase of life, but 
having undertaken a reform, too large 
a proportion of them grow weary of 
well doing and cease their activities. 
For a little while, they bubble over 
with enthusiasm, and then, whether 
they win or lose in the early encoun- 
ters of the struggle, they turn to their 
own affairs and forget the public in- 
terest. These occasional warriors are 
not good troops, and are sources of 
weakness rather than strength in the 
mighty contest thru which final vic- 
tory is achieved. Henry Wallace 
espoused no cause until he was thoroly 
convinced of its justice; but when fully 
satisfied, there was no temporizing, no 
compromise, no weakening—he was in 
the fight to the end. 

I must not attempt to recall specific 
instances of his public work and hu- 
manitarian interest. It seemed to me 
that he was busy all the time in some 
attempt to better organized society in 
its various forms. And yet, with all 
his activities, there was a quietness, 
a placidity, a deliberation, which left 
the indelible impression of a man of 
lofty purposes in complete possession 
of himself. 

I close with a personal acknowledg- 
ment. I have, been the beneficiary of 
more pure, unselfish friendships than 
any other man of my time in Iowa, and 
} shall never cease to be grateful to 
all the people who have strengthened 
and sustained me thruout the turbulent 
period of my public life. Of all these 
friends, there has been no one man 
who has done more to help me to un- 
derstand my duty, my responsibility, 
and my opportunity than Henry Wal- 
lace; and what he did for me he did 
for every human being within the circle 
of his life. 


g} 


cure the passage of the interstate com- 
merce act in 1886. Mr. Wailace cam- 
paigned thruout the district of one 
who had been especially hostile. He 
engaged in public debates, fought his 
re-election in editorials and on the pub- 
lic platform, finally securing his de- 
feat. This concrete lesson had a pow- 
erful effect on public opinion thruout 
the entire state, and upon the lowa 
delegation in congress. 

The next year the interstate com- 
merce act was passed. But it devel- 
oped that the commission was practi- 
cally helpless to do anything. Fifteen 
years later, a determined effort was 
made to give some strength to the act. 
Again Mr. Wallace was leading in the 
movement. A memorable conversa- 
tion with Senator Dolliver, and some 
forceful editorials in Wallaces’ Farme 
were among the controlling factors 
bringing to pass the Hepburn-Dolliver 
act of 1906. 

There are some men who carefully 
avoid new and untried ground in deal- 
ing with public affairs. They find it 
safer to let other people do the pio- 
neering. Mr. Wallace was one of those 
constantly searching for new develop- 
ments and new methods by which @ 
person can heip in the onward rend 
of human progress. 

Mr. Wallace was not simply a mild- 
mannered philosopher, content to sus- 
gest and advise on the moralities of 
life. Tne ability to wage 2 succt ssful 
fight was one of the dominant charac- 
teristics of the man. In fact, that was 
the quality which made him a leader 
in western thought. 
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He was more than a pioneer. He 
was sane and well poised. His fore- 
sight and breadth of view did not de- 
sert him on questions of large impor- 
tance. While he was constantly taking 
positions on the many controverted ‘is- 
sues of the day in state and national 
affairs, rarely did he find it necessary 
to change his position. And he never 
did so on great questions, to my knowl- 
edge. He had the courage of the pio- 
neer and the poise and balance of the 
statesman. 

In no other part of this nation has 
the sturdy, rugged strength of the 
farming communities had such a pow- 
erful effect upon the prevailing senti- 
ment on public issues thruout the en- 
tire state, as we find has existed in 
Iowa during the past generation. And 
no man in the history of this common- 


wealth has contributed mere to that 
situation than Henry ‘“Vallace. That 
condition of affairs hes made Irw. a 
leader in national coun’i's, in a"! the 


great forward movements cf the pres- 


ent day. 
At one time while crossing the ccean, 
Mr. Wallace was discussirg with an 


acquaintance what his principal ambi- 
tion in life had been. He said: 

“My aim is to develop the agricul- 
ture of the nation, and especially of 
the west; to aid in developing a class 
of farmers mightier than Caesar’s le- 
gions, more invincible than Cromwell's 
Tronsides, the stay of the country in 
war, its balance-wheel in peace, when 
other classes lose their heads; I wish 
s0 to live and work that when I am 
dead and gone, my name will be re- 
membered by thousands as a man who 


has left the world better than he 
found it.” 
This martial spirit of the western 


farmer, his interest in the big things 
of state and national importance, must 
not perish. 

Mr. Wallace carried the spirit of the 
west into national councils. It was not 
strange that the editor of one of the 
great national magazines, published in 
New York City, should ask Mr. Wal- 
lace, in 1910, to tell the readers of that 
publication “the political and economic 
feeling of the people thruout the mid- 
dle-west; what they want the govern- 
ment to do; what you think are the 
most important tasks in public life, 





both for city and national governments, | life work. His leadership in this field 


and, in a definite, concrete way, to sum 
up the whole situation.” 

This is the principle upon which Mr. 
Wallace based his whole discussion: 
“Bvery man, whether in private or 
public life, should endeavor so far as 
possible,to give equal opportunity to ev- 
ery citizen, and to secure and enforce 
a square deal between man and man.” 

In these days of war and the prepa- 
rations for war, listen to these words 
uttered by Henry Wallace, six years 
ago: “Much of the present suffering 
and want of the world is due to prep- 
arations for war, when no one wants 
to fight and there is nothing to fight 
about. To such an extent have these 
preparations gone on, that a foolish 
act of some subordinate may any day 
begin a war that would put back prog- 
ress a hundred years.” 

Mr. Wallace has made his influence 
felt in many avenues of life,-aside 
from the affairs of state. Others have 
spoken of these, but let me gather to- 

ther a brief summary: 

Hie was a leader in developing the 
efficiency of the farm. Aside from the 
innumerable articles published in Wal- 
laces’ Farmer on all phases of farm 
life, he engaged in several outside ac- 
tivities. He published a book sixteen 
years ago, outlining the value of rais- 
ing clover on the farm. 

In 1897, he was instrumental in in- 
augurating the first special dairy train 
in the west, and perhaps in the world, 
the object being purely educational in 
character. These were special cars 
rather than trains, and were hauled by 
the Minneapolis and St. Louis and the 
Rock Island railroads. A few years 
later, at Mr. Wallace’s suggestion, the 
first special “corn train’ was run by 
the Rock Island. A few years later, 
the Northwestern, at his suggestion, 
ran the first train exhibiting the now 
celebrated King road drag to the farm- 
ers of Iowa. 

But Mr. Wallace did not confine his 
attention to the material welfare of the 


farm. The social life, the life in the 
home, received equal consideration. 
His books entitled “Letters to the 
Farm Boy” and “Letters to Farm 


Folks,” as well as many addresses and 
editorials upon this subject, consti- 
tute one of the principal portions of his 








received recognition by his appoint- 
ment to the Country Life Commission 
by President Roosevelt. 

In the religious field, Mr. Wallace 
was also a leader. For many years be 
was a minister. His Sabbath school 
lessons, published weekly in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, have become a classic. These 
lessons have covered the entire Bible 
three times, so far as the International 
Sunday School Lessons attempt to do 
so. Mr. Wallace also sought to revive 
the family altar on a new basis, where 
it has become obsolete in so many 
homes of the present day. He made 
many generous contributions to mis- 
sionary work of all kinds. His last day 
was spent at a Laymen’s Conference, 
where several thousand people were 
gathered together, and he was to have 
presided at its closing session. 

I know of no man who has lived such 
a well-rounded life, dealing with reli- 
gious, political, farm and business af- 
fairs, and successful in all, whether 
as editor, speaker, teacher or preacher. 
We are reminded of the words of the 
Psalmist: “He shall be like a tree 
planted by the streams of water, that 
bringeth forth its fruit in season, whose 
leaf also doth not wither; and whatso- 
ever he doeth shall prosper.” 

In the children who remain we have 
already found that the spirit of Henry 
Wallace, his strength of character and 
superb ability, still live. 

My mother has suggested the follow- 
ing poem as appropriate for this occa- 
sion: 


“An old man, going a lone highway, 
Came at the evening, cold and gray, 
To a chasm, vast and deep and wide. 
The old man crossed in the twilight 


dim, 

The sullen stream had no fear for 
him; 

But he turned when safe on the 


other side, 
And built a bridge to span the tide. 


“*Old man’, said a fellow pilgrim near, 

‘You are wasting your strength with 
building here; 

Your journey will end with the 
ending day, 

You never again will pass this way, 

You’ve crossed the chasm, deep and 
wide, 





\ 


Why build you this bridge at even- 
ing tide?’ 


“The builder lifted his old gray head: 
‘Good friend, in the path I have 
come,’ he said, 
‘There followeth after me today 
A youth whose feet must pass this 


way. 

This chasm that has been as naught 
to me, 

To that fair-haired youth may a 
pitfall be; 

He, too, must cross in the twilight 
dim— 

Good friend, I am building this 
bridge for him.’ ” 


On the evening of February 22, 1916, 
I went over into the little room in the 
First Methodist Church, where the 
body of Henry Wallace lay. I can still 
see the rugged, powerful physique, and 
the sturdy features of the man. Peo- 
ple came and went. They paused in lit- 
tle groups for a short time, here and 
there about the room, conversing in 
luw tones. Music could be heard occa- 
sionally coming from the adjoining 
room. I stood there a long time, si- 
lently contemplating that magnificent 
specimen of mankind. It seemed as tho 
I were in the presence of a king. He 
had been a leader among men. I would 
not have changed a line or a feature 
on that body or face. They all told the 
story of the life of the man. He had 
seen conflicts, keen and bitter. He had 
fought hard, and he went his way, calm 
and triumphant. 

There is an artist watching us, every 
hour and every day of our lives. He is 
recording every act and every thought 
with the chisel of time on our faces 
and on our bodies. Our fancies, our 
dreams, our generosity, our envy, our 
thoughts of hate and love, our nobility 
and kindliness, are all written there, 
imperishable and everlasting, so long 
as the memory of man shall continue. 
And each is his own artist. 

With these thoughts in mind, I looked 
at the face and form of Henry Wal- 
lace for the last time. What a man 
was there—indomitable, strong, fear- 
less, courageous, sturdy and powerful. 
What a noble man had been created 
out of the elements of time and eter- 
nity, in the image of God! 


GOOD FARMING, CLEAR THINKING, 
RIGHT LIVING 


By HON. HERBERT QUICK 


(First published in Country Gentleman) 


Towa has given to the nation three 
great figures in agriculture, who were 
also a trio of bosom friends. The names 
of these three are Henry Wallace, 
James Wilson and Seaman A. Knapp. 

James Wilson made the Department 
of Agriculture, and served as its sec- 
retary for so long that he was dubbed 
“The Irremovable.” 

Seaman A. Knapp went to Washing- 
ton with his friend Wilson, and became 
—in my opinion—the greatest educator 
this country has produced. He took ad- 
vantage of a law appropriating funds 
for fighting the cotton boll weevil, and 
began teaching the farmers of the 
south the importance of diversified 
farming if they were to escape ruin. 
He fought the weevil of the cotton boll 
by starting the south on her change 
from cotton alone to cotton, corn and 
live stock. And incidentally out of his 
work grew the gigantic, nation-wide, 
farm-demonstration movement, thru 
county agents. 

When Wilson and Knapp went from 
Iowa to Washington, Wailace stayed 
in Des Moines, and devoted himself to 
his lifelong work as editor of Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 

Two of the trio have passed over the 


river. Doctor Knapp died in the har- 
ness two or three years ago, full of 
years, honors and good deeds. “Uncle | 


Henry” Wallace has just joined him in 
the ranks of the great majority. He 
leaves vacant in American life a posi- 
tion so unique that, tho he was not at 
the time of his death, nor was ever, so 
far as | am awere, the holder of a pub- 
lic office, his loss will be felt more 
keenly than would that of a thousand 
men who have been elevated to places 
of eminence by the votes of the people 
or by appointment. 

Henry Wallace will be remembered 
by the farmers and many others when 
the great mass of governors, senators, 
congressmen, justices of the supreme 
court, and cabinet officers of the day 
are forgotten. For he worked with the 
people, not cver them. 


was a Pennsylvanian, who as a 





young man identified himself with the 
arming interests of the middle-west. 
The writer was born in Iowa, and is no 
longer young, but he does not remem- 
ber the time when Henry Wallace was 
not a strong, quiet, uplifting force in 
that state. His strength was exerted 
like that of a growing tree, which 
heaves the ground under its roots by 
the power which it drinks in thru its 
branches outspread in the sky. Noth- 
ing can resist such a foree, because it 
is patient, unceasing, tireless, and al- 
ways bears upward against the gross 
things with which it contends. Like 
the tree, too, Uncle Henry was strong 
because his roots were in the soil. 


He was a good writer, but he never 
tried to shine as a fine writer. He 
chose the field of Iowa journalism at a 
time when its prospects for usefulness 
were far brighter than its chances of 
business sueccess-—mainly, I suspect, 
because he was a preacher. 

He had been a minister of the Gospel, 
and wanted to preach to the farmers of 
the country along different lines from 
those usually followed in the pulpit. 
He believed the truth should be em- 
phasized that good farming is a good 


way of serving God, and that passing | 


down to future generations a well-kept 
farm, unimpaired in fertility and 
adapted to the nourishment of a happy, 
wholesome life, is in itself an act of 
worship and the best possible sort of 
partnership in the purposes of the AY- 
mighty, who the Scriptures assure us 
gave the earth to the children of men. 

He believed, and for much more than 
a generation he taught every week to 
many thousands of his followers, that 
the earth God gave to the children of 
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men was given not to this generation 
only, to be mined, robbed, exploited 
and ruined by greed, but to ail future 
generations of the children of men as 
well; and that to rob mankind a thou- 
sand years hence is just as bad as to 
rob our neighbors today. 

Who is thy neighbor? Those on earth 
today only? No, said Uncle Henry, thy 
neighbor is the human being who 
comes after thee just as’ truly as is the 
one who walks at thy side. 

It was this philosophy which made 
him the president of the National Con- 
servation Congress, and constituted 
him a tower of strength to the conser- 
vation movement. It needs him today 
more than ever before, and will suffer 
by his loss. He wanted the coal, the 
lands, the minerals, the gas, the oils, 
the forests and the water power of the 
nation conserved for the use of the 
children of men, to whom they were 
given, and not for some of the children 
of men. But mainly he spoke for the 
soil. 

In a little book, ‘Letters to the Farm 
Folk,” published not long before 
death, he said, in a passage on 
social life of the country people: 

‘But, you say, this would make us 
all stockmen. Well, that’s what we 
ought to be, and will have to be sooner 
or later, if we are to have any satisfac- 
tory social life in the country. Growing 
grain for sale off the land starves the 
soil. I am speaking now for the voice- 
less land. It will not feed you unless 
it is fed; we will then become poorer 
and more discouraged; and how can we 
have any satisfactory social life among 
poorly fed and discouraged people?” 

Do you think that Uncle Henry in 


the 


this passage was speaking of a danger 


his | 














ef tomorrow only? Not so. He saw 
when he wrote this passage all the cen- 
turies of the future. He was in the 
corn belt, as I was, at a time when it 
was the common utterance of many 
farmers that their soil did not need 
manure, and that it was cheaper to 
move the sheds than to haul the ma- 
nure. 

He lived to see the question of fer- 
tility a growing one. He lived to see’ 
the need of commercial fertilizers cross 
the Mississippi in spots—and he spoke, 
as he did as president of the National 
Conservation Congress, as he always 
did, ‘for the voiceless soil.” 

There is a revelation as to the bent 
of our old friend’s mind in that ex- 
pression, “the voiceless soil.” To him 
the soil was not dead at all, only dumb. 
It was the stuff of human life. Sow 
it with dragon’s teeth, and it will pro- 
duce a crop of armed men who will fall 
upon and destroy one another. 

Ignorance, injustice, oppression— 
these are the dragon’s teeth with wnich 
our American soil must not be sown, 
or they will spring up armed men like 
those who are destroying each other in 
the Old World today. In the preface of 
this little book, which is his last word 


to the farm folks of America, Uncle 
Henry said: 
“The conviction has been growing 


upon me of late years that the biggest 
thing on the farm is not the land nor 
the live stock, but the farm folk, the 
people who live on the farm and out 
in the open country. These letters, 
therefore, will not be agricultural, but 
human. Do you know that the biggest 
thing in life, whether in city or coun- 
try, is just to be a fine human being, 
interested in all things that interest or 
should interest human beings?” 

His slogan for years was ‘Good 
Farming, Clear Thinking, Right Liv- 
ing,” but it centered about the welfare 
and happiness of people. Good farming, 
that the life of the family might be @ 
well-nourished life economically, and 
that the soil be conserved; clear think- 
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ng, that it might be intellectual, and 
oat like that of “sheep and goats that 
nourish a’ blind life upon the soil’; 
right living, because the life that is not 
based upon righteousness rots and, 
makes both good farming and clear 
thinking impossible. 

On this all-embracing text did Uncle 
Henry Wallace preach quietly, persist- 
ently, sanely and effectively for dec- 
ades to one of the greatest audiences 
in America. What greater pulpit could 
he have chosen? Who can estimate 
the effect this preaching has had in 
sweetening and uplifting our national 
life, and shall have for generations to 
come? 

For thought does not die with the 
thinker. What shall a man do to have 
eternal life? Do as Uncle Henry Wal- 
Jace did. 

Kven in this world, such a man’s 
thoughts live in other minds to all 
ages. “Our echoes roll from soul to 
soul, and grow forever and forever.” 
They may be evil echoes or good ones. 
Those of Uncle Henry will be good. 

He knew the soil. He not only knew 
that the soil, instead of being dead, is 
literally teeming with life—he also un- 
derstood its moods. 

Did you ever read one of his articles 
on some phase of soil management? 
Suppose, for instance, it was on the 
subject of clods; he made it interesting 
and always useful. He knew why the 
soil gets cloddy, and just how harmful 
clods are to crops. He knew the benefi- 
cence of tilth; the secrets of the warm, 
air-filled seed bed were open to his 
mind. In his mind the soil had place 
as the universal friend of humanity, 
and thru him the voiceless soil found 
utterance for its claims. 

Uncle Henry was a very, very wise 
man; for he added to those of his own 
long life the experiences of others. He 
knew his corn belt well, and all the 
better because he knew other regions 
and other lands. In order that he 
might better know Iowa, he studied 
iingland, Germany and Denmark. 

!!e was one of those leaders of our 
agricultural thought who almost trem- 
ble at the increase in tenant farming, 
caused by the flocking of successful 
farmers and farm families to town. The 
“retired farmer,” rusting out a short 
life in town, was to him a national 
problem; and the transient, year-to- 
year tenant was an equally grave one. 
He once wrote: 

“At present the law allows the ten- 
ant to rob the land, or, in other words, 











he dictated the following: 


knees and pray. 


any way; so you can help him. 


Be an altruist. 


live. 


should interest human beings. 





How To Live A Long and Happy 
Life 


Several years ago, on the occasion of one of his birthdays, a reporter for one 
of the daily papers asked Henry Wallace to give him his rules of life, whereupon 


IRST, when you get up in the morning, go down on your 
I don’t mean say your prayers. 

stay on your knees until you are in a right relation to your 
God and are ready to go out and help some poor fellow. 
be by feeding him, or giving him money, or a word of advice— 
If you’re looking out for a chance 
to do somebody a good turn, you’ll find plenty of opportunities. 

Then stoke up your furnace, but don’t choke your fire. I 
mean eat a good breakfast, but don’t overeat. 

Do a good day’s work and after you have finished it, go on 
your knees again and acknowledge that your machinery has got 
gummed up a bit, and ask to have it repaired during the night so 
that it will be ready for use again in the morning. 

Thinking about something else and somebody else than your- 
self is the best rule to long life I know of. 

Don’t overwork and don’t fret, but keep your mind interested 
in something outside of the bounds of your body. 

Have for your object the accomplishing of 
good rather than the making of money. 
something worth while, you will make enough money to live on. 
A contented mind will have a great deal to do with how long you 


But longevity is not in set rules of eating and sleeping. 
of it, I think, is in keeping awake your interest in other things 
than yourself and not thinking or talking about your troubles. 

The biggest thing in life, whether in city or country, is to be 
just a fine human being, interested in all things that interest or 


I mean 


It may 


If you are producing 


Most 

















to starve it. The law would put the 
tenant in jail if he starved his horses 
or cattle, but we allow him to starve 
the land. 

“The law would put the landlord in 
jail if he confiscated the horses of the 
tenant, but we allow him to confiscate 
the fertility which the first-class ten- 
ant stores in the soil, and seem to think 
it is all right. The law would put the 
tenant in jail if he sold the personal 





property of the landlord, but we are 
likely to approve the robbery of the 
fertility which the retired farmer had 
stored in the soil when the farm was 
his home. 

“The English government has solved 
the problem in Scotland and England 
by compelling the tenant to put back 
into the land the manurial equivalent 
of the grains he sells off it; by prevent- 
ing him from selling straw and roots, 





which must be fed to live stock on the 
farm; by compelling the landlord ‘to 
pay the tenant for the manurial value 
of the foodstuffs he has purchased and 
fed to live stock, or else let him stay 
until he has used up this fertility; and 
also by forbidding the landlord to raise 
the rent because of improvements the 
tenant has made.” 

During his later years, he seldom 
spoke without mentioning this matter; 
but did Uncle Henry advocate the pas- 
sage of such laws in this country? No: 
but he did urge American farmers— 
tenants and landlords—to think about 
these things, talk them over, and study 
the problem. No law, he always urged, 
is worth anything until it has public 
opinion behind it. ’ 

He hoped for the amendment of the 
landlord’s lien laws so as not to be so 
severe on the tenants; he hoped for 
the passage of laws giving the tenant 
a claim, if his lease was not renewed, 
for the fertility that he had placed in 
the soil. 

Mostly he hoped for these as begin- 
nings. They would tend to stop this 
everlasting moving apout, and make 
rural society more stable, so as to 
make better schools, better churches, 
better neighborhoods. 





Uncle Henry is gone, but he leaves 
behind him something for us all to con- 
sider—his thoughts, his doctrines, his 
methods, and, most of all, the fine and 
noble lesson of his life. 

There were no years of “retirement” 
for him. He was splendidly active te 
the very end. 

He was a successful man. I am glad 
to write that. He died rather well off, 
I think; but that is of small conse- 
quence—he was successful anyhow, for 
he lived a life of activity, doing work 
which most writers would have called 
drudgery, but which to him was inter- 
esting because he saw all there was 
in it. 

Like Joe Wing, whose life his very 
much resembled, he made a success of 
devoting himself to writing and speak- 
ing for the farm interests, for farm 
living. 

I wish the lives of Uncle Henry Wal- 
lace and Joseph E. Wing could be read 
and studied by every farm boy in the 
United States. They were both sol- 
diers of the common good, ennoblers 
of the common life—and both of them 
proved that big men may build great 
careers Out of the materials which sur- 
round every farmer’s son in the land. 


FROM A BOYHOOD FRIEND 


By GEORGE A. ROSS 


Doctor Henry Wallace and I were 
cousins. Our birthdays were the same 
—the 19th of March—tho the doctor 
was four years older than I. We were 
boys together, and played our marbles, 
leap-frog, hop-scotch, football, etc., as 
Other boys do; and the homes of our 
parents were open and common to both 
families. When possible, we were ac- 
customed to celebrate our common 
birthday together,-and to me these 
were most pleasant occasions. 

Two days before his death, he came 
to my house, and we discussed some 
plans for the future, and when the ap- 
proaching 19th of March was men- 
tioned, the doctor seemed much inter- 
ested, and declared that we would have 
an exceptionally good time that day. 
] remarked that the time would prob- 
ably soon come when one of us would 
celebrate that day alone. “Tut, tut,” 
said the doctor; “we are both good for 
several more birthdays.” But the time 
did come, and I am alone here. 

Visions of the past rise before me. 
The stream of Time passes, carrying 
upon its bosom sorrows and disap- 
pointments, joys and triumphs. With 
him the stream now rests in the great 
ocean of eternity. How many more 
birthdays I may see, I know not. In 
the nature of things, it can be but few. 
But as they aa my thoughts will 
revert to the playmate of my boyhood, 
the friend of my manhood. 

Every life has its influence, for no 
man liveth to himself, but is moved 
and acted upon by others, and in turn 
impresses some part of himself upon 
his associates. 

The seal has been placed upon the 
character of Doctor Wallace, and we 
all say it is good. His influence is 
seen in the fields of the farmer, in the 
Morals of the community, in the youth 
of the country, in his own family. He 
was successful in a worldly sense, and 





his benevolence and charity kept pace 
with his prosperity. 

He was industrious. 
with Hamlet that 


He believed 


“Sure He that made us with such 
large discourse, 

Looking before and after, gave us 
not 





That capability and god-like reason 
To fust in us unused.” 


He looked upon every day as a little 
life, and upon his whole life as but a 
day repeated. Consequently, when the 
duties of every day were carefully ob- 
served and in the evening were as 
carefully reviewed, and the work for 
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Like some great 





“UNCLE HENRY” 


By A. J. WILLIAMS 


ears of sunshine and of storm 
hat nursed this man to such a size, 
Came full of breast and God-like form, 
tenderness of eyes, 
other of the race 

Who holds her first-born to her heart, 
And in the circle of his face 

Sees God and man no more apart. 


This man-God Mother bares her breast 
And folds her sheltering arms around, 
And through the years she gives her best 
To make a man, divinely crowned. 
So calm of brow, so clear of eye, 
So stalwart, and so human sweet, 
The years of toil but passed him by 
And left no impress of their feet. 


His brave heart knew no chilling fear, 
And in the chambers of his soul 
Dwelt love of all life holds most dear— 
The vision of our heavenly goal. 
God rest you, Nobleman and Friend, 
And in the Great Beyond your mind 
Find ampler space in which to spend 
The strength that here blessed all your kind. 




















the next day planned. Hence it was 
that he really numbered his life not by 
years only, but by days, as did Jacob 
and the patriarchs and prophets of 
old. Upon retiring to bed in the even- 
ing, I have frequently heard him ad- 
dressing himself thus: “Now, Henry, 
be dead—be dead until morning. Stop 
thinking”—thus composing himself for 
the night, and so carrying out the idea 
of the day as a little life ending in 
Sleep, the half-brother of Death. 

He appreciated the value of time, and 
considered that those who would lose 
a day were prodigal, and that he who 
would dare mis-spend a day was crim- 
inally wasteful. Consequently, he was 
ever at work, and he died in harness. 

The greater part of the world bor- 
rows from others the opinions which it 
entertains regarding the affairs of life 
and death. Without thoro investiga- 
tion, men are prone to accept as true 
and reliable the statements of those 
who hold themselves out as oracles. 
Hence they frequently embrace errors 
varnished with fallacious and deceitful 
gloss. Doctor Wallace was slow to ac- 
cept important theories or propositions 
without careful test and scrutiny. He 
wanted to know the why, and the 
grounds upon which they rested. 

His character, ability and mode of 
thought were reflected in Wallaces’ 
Farmer, which was founded by him and 
his two sons, and still continues in the 
path he outlined, viz.: “Good Farming, 
Clear Thinking, Right Living.” Politi- 
cal preferment he declined, as conflict- 
ing and inconsistent with the course of 
life he had laid out for himself. 

Death was kind to him—a gentle tap 
and he was gone. How his audit stands 
in the Great Ledger, we can with con- 
fidence assume. If his credit side does 
not overbalance the debit, we may dis- 
trust the state of our own accounts, 
and wonder who can have hope 
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ANNIVERSARY DINNER LAYMEN’S MISSION- 
ARY MOVEMENT 


Remarks by JOHN P. WALLACE 


Chairman Executive Committee. 


This dinner celebrates the tenth year 
of the Laymen’s Missionary Movement. 
During that period, two conventions 
were held in Des Moines, one in 1908, 
which opened most auspiciously the 
movement in Iowa. That convention 
was held in this church. The other 
was held February 20, 21 and 22, 1916, 
of which this dinner is the anniversary. 
Many of you attended the first conven- 
tion. Many of you may have caught 
your first vision of the great mission- 
ary duty of the church, on that occa- 
sion. Practically all of you attended 
the convention of last year. It was one 
of nearly one hundred conventions held 
over the United States during the win- 
ter months; and it was the most suc- 
cessful of any held in any city the size 
of Des Moines. 

That convention will ever live in my 
memory. My father, Henry Wallace, 
as chairman of the executive commit- 
tee, was active in promoting that con- 
vention. He was unusually interested. 
He was much pleased at its success. 
In the closing hours of that convention, 
God called him. I need not tell you 
that it was hard to reconcile ourselves 
to his loss. But, do you know, my 
friends, I believe his call was a reward 
which God gave for faithful service. It 





was also God’s way of impressing 


on the community, my father’s life and 
the things for which he stood. God’s 
ways in all things are best. And may 
I mention a few of the thoughts that 
have come to me out of the softening 
of the grief that the months have 
wrought? They may be helpful to you 
as they have been to me: 

First of all, my father’s life was one 
of prayer. Whenever he had anything 
to do, father prayed about it. He took 
God into his confidence and relied up- 
on Him for strength and guidance. God 
is an ever-present help in time of trou- 
ble, a counselor of the soul, making 
us strong when we are weak. No pray- 
ing man ever went far wrong. Prayer 
restrains, gives vision, and without vi- 
sion, men, as well as nations, perish. 
I can not emphasize to you too strong- 
ly our need of prayer. It was the se- 
eret of the power of my father’s life, 
and the source of his great strength for 
good. 
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A Scene at the Turnpike 


I have given you a brief and rather 
imperfect description of the methods 
of transportation in my early days. I 
will now try to give you a pen-picture 
of what you might see, and what I 
have often seen on a trip to town, in 
which we passed over two or three 
miles of this turnpike, or “national 
road.” 

But first I must tell you a little story 
about my Uncle Billy: As I have told 
you, when pastures were short along 
the turnpike, and more plentiful at 
some distance, and when the dirt roads 
were good, drovers often left the turn- 
pike, crossed at Budd’s Ferry, and 
came past the old schoolhouse. A hog 
drover came along one day and rented 
a night’s pasture from Uncle Billy, 
whose farm touched the roadside. The 
next morning my Uncle Billy took a 
walk out over the pasture, to see if 
everything was all right. I might say 
that it was almost impossible to lose a 
hog from these droves; for if one got 
tired and gave out, he was sure to fol- 
low the drove, for hogs have a scent 
almost equal to a dog’s, and will follow 
a trail. My uncle found no hogs, but 
found a lone little pig, possibly dropped 
in the night. At any rate, it was there, 
and, being a very compassionate man, 
he took the little fellow in his arms, 
carried him home, and gave him to a 
little orphan girl whom he was raising, 
as he was childless himself, and told 
her she could have it. Of course, he 
built a little pen for it, and of course 
that pig grew, for it had the choice of 
the slops and waste. 

We boys, when we went to my un- 
cle’s, were fond of teasing that pig and 
seeing him fight. He finally learned 
to jump out of the pen. Another board 
was put on, and he learned to jump 
that, finally becoming unmanageable, 
and was put out in the herd. Uncle 
Billy had a fashion of walking over his 
farm every Sabbath afternoon, espe- 
cially his pastures, while meditating, 
no doubt, on the uncertainties of life, 
meanwhile keeping his eyes open to 
see that nothing was going wrong. In 
the course of his meditations, he no- 
ticed that the pig, now grown to be 
quite a hog, was eyeing him with sus- 
picion as a poacher on his preserves, 





meanwhile champing and frothing at 


the mouth, as male hogs do when sus- 
picious of strangers. 

Uncle Billy was a short man, with 
an unusually long body and short legs, 
and he concluded that discretion was 
the better part of valor, and began a 
masterly retreat in the direction of a 
rail fence. There were no barbed wire 
fences in those days, and few of board, 
the fences being nearly all made of 
rails, laid in the fashion of what we 
then called a worm fence. Meanwhile, 
the hog had also begun to move in the 
direction of that fence, and Uncle Billy 
moved a little faster. The pig likewise 
moved faster—more champing and 
more froth. Finally, Uncle Billy ran 
as fast as his short legs and heavy 
body could go, and it was a question as 
to which would get to that fence first. 
Uncle Billy was just a little too late, 
for just as he reached the fence, the 
hog made a strike at him, upward, as 
hogs strike, and sadly marred my 
uncle’s Sunday suit, besides leaving a 
mark on one of his short legs which 
might have proved serious, had he not 
been a man of clean life and simple 
habits. I did not hear what became 
of that hog, but I can guess. When 
Uncle Billy was out of danger, we 
laughed a good deal about his masterly 
retreat. 

Now, as to what you see on the turn- 
pike. You have been to town, and are 
returning home. Just as you are ready 
to start, in comes the stage, the horses 
trotting down the long hill, nearly a 
mile long, which brings you from the 
uplands into the town and the valley. 
As it passes thru the town, the driver 
blows his horn and the horses come in 
on the full gallop. If you are right 
close, you may see Henry Clay, for he 
often traveled this road on his return 
from Washington to Kentucky. You 
may see a governor or a congressman 
from Ohio or Indiana. You will see 
merchants from the states farther 
west, going home after buying goods. 
If there are any women in the coach, 
they will excite your compassion. They 
will be too sick to eat anything, but 
the kind old landlady, Mother Yowry, 
comes out with coffee or tea. 

As you go up the long hill, you will 
probably see a Pennsylvania Dutch 
farmer and his wife in a broad, roomy 
buggy, or possibly on a farm wagon, 





| 





My father left another rich heritage 
to all of us in the real interest he took 
in others. He was a counselor and 
friend to the young man. He took an 
interest in him, and was glad to help 
him understand himself, and make the 
most of his life. He was no less a loyal 
friend and helper to the older men. He 
liked to visit with all men. 
real interest in their lives and prob- 
lems. He was a charitable man. He 
was never harsh in his judgment of 
others. His ambition was to serve, 
help and encourage men to higher and 
better things. 

Naturally, he found his greatest de- 
light in being helpful. Whether as 
leader of the men’s class in his church, 
of his class at the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association, in his editorial work, 
in his public speeches, or in his visits 
with neighbors and friends, this spirit 
wes manifest. 

His vision was a broad one. The in- 


quiet, placid, contented; the horses 
smooth and sleek and fat; the wagon 
well filled with purchases. There is 
peace in their hearts and contentment 
on their faces. After a slight decline, 
the road begins to climb Miller’s Hill, 
one of the highest points in that coun- 
try, and as it rounds the crest, you 
look down on the narrows, which have 
been cut thru to furnish water for the 
first paper mill ever started in western 
Pennsylvania. This was built by 
General Markle, who once ran for gov- 
ernor on the Whig ticket, but was de- 
feated. From the top of this hill, I 
once looked upon a scene I shall never 
forget. To the north of it lies the 
Barren Run range—not mountains, but 
a ridge of hills of poor soil, thrown up 
after the great beds of coal, with which 
this section was covered, were laid 
down, throwing out the coal. Beyond 
it you may see the Chestnut Ridge 
mountains, and, on a clear day, rising 
beyond them, Laurel Hill. Between the 
Barren Run range and the Chestnut 
Ridge, in the valley, lies the great cok- 


ing vein of coal, of which we have 
heard so much. From the top of this 
hill, I saw one morning one of the 
most beautiful scenes I ever saw in 
my life. It was bright and clear. (lI 
was teaching in West Newton then, 
and taking a _ constitutional before 


breakfast.) The fog was rising from 
the streams and valleys, and as | 
watched it rise, it shut out from my 
view completely the Barren Run ridge, 
until there was a sea of fog—level and 
still—over which nothing could be 
seen except the Chestnut Range. 

As you climb the hill, you pass a 
drove of hogs. It is now pretty near 
sundown, and every particular hog is 
squealing. Their appetites will soon 
be satisfied, for Miller’s tavern is just 
half a mile ahead. You will meet, per- 
haps, climbing the hill on the other 
side, a Conistoga wagon. It is drawn 
by six horses, weighing about fourteen 
or fifteen hundred pounds each, of no 
particular color, but clean of limb, and 
every horse has his weight thrown on 
the collar, climbing the hill slowly and 
patiently. You notice the driver. He 
drives with a single line, but rides the 
saddle horse, which is the near-side 
horse behind. He sits in a saddle with 
long flaps. He has in his hand a black- 
snake whip, which will crack more 
sharply than any Fourth of July fire- 
cracker. You may wonder how he 
guides these horses with a single line. 
The line passes thru the hames of the 
middle span of horses, and with it he 
guides the lead horse, usually the most 
intelligent animal in the team. The 
off lead horse is guided by a jockey 
stick, one end of which is fastened to 
the hames of the lead horse, and the 
other to the bridle of the off lead 
horse. He guides the off saddle horse 
with his whip, and reaches with it the 
middle ones if necessary. He is loaded 
with dry goods and other merchandise, 
and will take back a load of flour. Be- 
hind, on the rear of his wagon, is the 
feed box, a long box in which he feeds 


He took a | 





fluence of his life multiplied many 
times in his wide interest in the ex- 
tension of God’s kingdom. Egypt— 
where half a dozen young men were 
supported in a Christian college, 
South America, and the work in the 
warring nations of Europe, received his 
support. He was a strong believer in 
our responsibility for the evangeliza- 
tion of the world. 

It is such a spirit as this that we 
need in this busy day. The measure of 
a man’s life is the friends he makeg 
and the good he is able to do. Forget- 
fulness of self, and real interest in oth- 
ers, bring to us the richest blessings. 

I commend to you father’s simple, 
abounding faith in his Maker, and his 
intense conviction in the things for 
which the church stands. I know you 
will not think these remarks inappro- 
priate at this time. I believe my fath- 
er’s spirit rests on this meeting to- 
night; that it will bless our endeavors 
to create renewed interest in a cause 
that was most dear to him. Never was 
there a time when Christian men had 
such an opportunity as now. Will we 
take the full advantage of it in the 
great mission cause, in the interests 
of which this meeting is called? Will 
we be simply hearers of the call, or 
will we do our part? 


his horses; under it, the tar bucket, 
oil can, and other necessary articles, 
You will pass a drove of cattle next, 
on their way to the next tavern; and so 
on day after day, never out of sight of 
hogs, cattle, sheep, coaches and Conis- 
toga horses and wagons. For this is 
one of the great “national roads,” 
which were quite as essential to the 
life of the nation in those days as are 
the railroads of today. 


(To be continued) 





Measuring Hay 

Circular No. 67, of the Office of the 
Secretary, United States Department of 
Agriculture, gives a method for mea- 
suring the number of cubic feet in a 
round stack of hay. The fact that the 
method as given in the circular is stat- 
ed in rgther technical terms, renders 
it desirable to reduce the principles 
involved to ordinary language. ‘This 
can be done as follows: 

Kirst measure the total height of the 
stack. The publication mentioned gives 
a simple method for accomplishing 
this. Then measure the height from 
the ground to the shoulder of the stack. 
The shoulder is the widest part of the 
stack; or, if the sides run up straight 
for a distance, it is the point where 
the top begins to draw in. Subtract 
the height of the shoulder from the to- 
tal height of the stack, to obtain the 
height of the top of the stack above 
the shoulder. Multiply the circumfer- 
ence of the stack at the ground by the 
height of the shoulder; multiply the 
circumference at the shoulder by half 
the height above the shoulder; add the 
two products together, and multiply 
the sum by one-twelfth of the circum- 
ference at the shoulder. The result 
will be the number of cubic feet in 
the stack. 





Fence Post Question 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“I have a chance to buy a lot of 
hardy catalpa posts, at 121% cents each. 
Would you consider them a good bar- 
gain at this price, when five-inch-top 
white cedar posts are worth 23 cents 
each, and red cedar posts are about 33 
cents each? How long will a catalpa 
post last under ordinary farm condi- 
tions?” 

The ordinary catalpa post will last 
fifteen to twenty years, which is about 
the same as the ordinary white cedar 
post of the same size. Red cedar is 
distinctly superior to either white ce- 
dar or catalpa. If the catalpa posts 
are in as good condition as the cedar 
posts, we would be inclined to prefer 
them at the prices mentioned. How- 
ever, there is considerable difference 
between catalpa posts. Posts made 
from old, slow-growing trees, are far 
more durable than those made from 
young, rapid-growing trees. 
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pounds of weight. 





And every mile is an easy mile. 


to operate at moderate cost. 


speed and luxury. 


of the 
open road in an Oakland Sensible Six. 


OAKLAND MOTOR COMPANY, 


The valve-in-head motor develops full 41 


h. p. at 2500 r. p. m.—one h. p. to every 53 


The big, oversize 
tires, 82x 4, the long, semi-elliptic springs, 51" in rear, 
112" wheelbase, all make the Sensible Six one of the 


most comfortable and easy riding cars of its size ever built. 
It has the power, comfort, good looks, reliability you want 


in an automobile —it is sensibly priced — $875, 


Oakland Eight—$1585— is a big, luxurious 73 h. p., 


touring car for those who demand the utmost 
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Hog Receipts and Prices 

During the second week in February 
there was talk of big hog runs. As a 
matter of fact, the Chicago run was 
only 114 per cent of the ten-year aver- 
age for that week. The January run 
was 123 per cent of the average, and 
the December run 145 per cent. Re- 
ceipts have undoubtedly dwindled far 
more rapidly than is customary in the 
late winter. Weight continues light, 
now averaging around 204 pounds, as 
against 216 pounds in the ordinary 


February. 
TABLE 1. 
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a oe 73,000} 73,320) 12.35 
SS | 34,731] 46,410) 12.32 
Feb. 14 ...... 46,080| 52,390! 12.36 
Feb. 15 ...... 42,000] 42,900) 12.25 
Total ......'2,778,152/2,957,903! 





In Tables Nos. 2 and 3 we give the 
customary predictions for the ensuing 
week. Notice that the theoretical basis 
of receipts has been reduced from 120 
to 115 per cent, while the theoretical 
basis of price has been increased from 
172 to 175 per cent. 


TABLE 2. 
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Feb. 23, Friday ..... 32,400! 37,260 
Feb. 24, Saturday 20,900 24,035 
Feh. 26, Monday 45,300) 52,095 
Feb. 27, Tuesday ... 22,400] 25,760 
Feb. 28, Wednesday .| 31,100} 35,765 
Mar. 1, Thursday ..| 28,800) 33,120 
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Feb, 27, Tuesday ..../ T.A7 12.55 
Feb, 28, Wednesday .! 7.24 12.67 
Mar. 1, Thursday ...! 7.23 12.65 





With No. 2 corn at $1.01 in Chicago, 
the corn price of hogs in Chicago the 
last week in Fefruary is about $12.30. 

Conditions seem to be favorable for 
re-entering Profit Area H, as indicated 
on our hog chart, which we publish the 
first issue of every month. 





Growing Norway Spruce 


An lowa subscriber writes: 

“When we first moved onto our farm 
—about thirty years ago—we planted 
some Norway spruce. They did well 
for some years, but these later years 
the needles all turn brown except the 
last year’s growth, giving the trees a 
very undesirable appearance. A neigh- 
bor also planted some of the same 
trees, and his trees are still nice and 
thrifty. They are all on nice, rich, 
black prairie soil. Can you tell me 
what is the trouble with my trees?” 

We referred this inquiry to the for- 
estry department at the lowa Agricul- 
tural College, and have the following 
in reply: 

“Altho the Norway spruce often does 
well for a number of years on upland 
soil, it can not be expected to thrive as 
well on these locations as it does when 
planted on low lands. I have noted in 
a good many instances, where there is 
a lack of soil moisture, the trees do 
not have as thrifty an appearance as 
when grown on low soil. In these in- 
stances, the foliage had a thin appear- 
ance and a more rounded form. It also 
sometimes happens that the foliage is 
partly killed, due to overcrowding of 
the trees. Altho very tolerant of shade, 
the Norway spruce will, of course, drop 


its needles in case it is crowded too. 


severely. Ordinarily, we should say 
that where the Norway spruce does 
not live up to specifications, it is due 
to a lack of soil moisture.” 





Sudan Grass 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“My landlord wants me to try seven 
or eight acres of Sudan grass this 
spring. This is a new grass to me, and 
I would like to know when is the prop- 
er time to sow the seed, and how much 
I should sow to the acre. How should 
I prepare the seed bed? I wish to sow 
this seed on oats stubble on which I 
failed to secure a stand of clover and 
timothy last year. When is the best 
time to cut Sudan grass for hay? Does 
it make good hay, and how does it 
compare with clover and timothy?” 

Sudan grass is properly regarded as 
a substitute for either sorghum or mil- 
let. It differs from sorghum in that it 
takes a little less time to mature, in 
not being so sweet, in stooling out, and 
in producing hay with finer stalks. The 
yield of hay is probably not quite so 
great as with sorghum. The quality 
of the hay is very similar to sorghum. 
Some claim that stock eat it better be- 
eause of the finer stalks, while others 
claim the sorghum is superior because 
of its greater sweetness. In our opin- 
ion, there is very little choice between 





these two plants for hay, altho we be- 
lieve Sudan grass has the advantage 
if it must be seeded after the 25th of 
June. 

The seed bed for Sudan grass should 
be just as good as for corn, cane or 
millet. Broadcast or drill it in at the 
rate of twenty-five or wuirty pounds 
to the acre. In view of the fact, how- 
ever, that the seed is selling this year 
at from 25 to 50 cents per pound, it 
may be more practical to drill the 
seed rather thinly in rows two or three 
feet apart, using only five or six 
pounds of seed per acre. It may be 
necessary to give some cultivation if 
this is done. However, Sudan grass 
stools out, and does not grow so coarse 
as sorghum under the same conditions. 
It is a great seed producer, and there 
is no reason why it should not sell at 
from five to ten cents a pound after 
more people get to producing it. Yields 
of as high as 1,500 pounds of seed per 
acre have been secured in South Da- 
kota. Once the seed gets down to its 
proper price, the practical thing will 
be to sow twenty-five to forty pounds 
of seed per acre, but under present 
conditions, it would probably be wer 
to use only five or six pounds of seed 
per acre, or else depend on sorghum 
instead of Sudan grass. 

Sudan grass is best cut for hay just 
as the plant is coming into bloom. If 
allowed to seed, the hay is not nearly 
so palatable. We would roughly esti- 
mate that Sudan grass hay has a feed- 








ing value of about two-thirds as much 
per ton as ordinary mixed clover and 
timothy hay, altho it might have very 
little market value. 





Permanent Pasture Mixture for 
Rolling Land. 


A northern 
writes: 

“What kind of grass seed should [ 
sow for permanent pasture, on light, 
rolling ground?” 

We suggest seeding on each acre a 
mixture of six pounds of blue grass, 
three pounds of red-top, five pounds of 
timothy, two pounds of white clover. 
If our correspondent finds, on sending 
a sample of this soil to the Iowa sta- 
tion at Ames, or on testing it with blue 
litmus paper, that it is fairly rich in 
lime, we would take the red-top out 
of the mixture, and, instead, use three 
pounds of red clover and three pounds 
of white sweet clover. Both of these 
plants die at the end of the second 
year, but they generally reseed them- 
selves, so that they last for some time 
in a permanent pasture. 

We never advise sowing red-top ex- 
cept on extremely poor land, which is 
decidedly lacking in lime. On some 
types of soil, it seems to be about the 
only grass that will catch hold and 
produce much. 


lowa correspondent 
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5-PASSENGER 6-30 CHALMERS, $1090 
AFTER MARCH Ist, $1250 


,Extra large valves 
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Extra heavy crankshaft 
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** Extra large bearings 


A SOUND ENGINE IN A SOUND CAR 


\ The engine of the Chalmers 6-30 is very rugged. Yet simple. Modern 
“ in everything, but not extreme in any. A good, safe engine. Reliable. 

Well lubricated. Of good bearings. Accessible. And one that “‘stays 
Has plenty of power. Though it is not a big engine. The 
power is well proportioned to the weight of the car. Thus making 


The power is smooth, too. 


Specifications 


Engine—6 cylinders, bore 314 ins., stroke 414 ins., piston displacement 224 cu. 
Power—45 h.p. (on the brake test.) Starter—Westinghouse 2 unit. \ 
Clutch—Dry disc, asbestos \ 
Ignition—Remy dis- 


Tires—32 x 4, chain tread on rear. 


Carburetor—Stromberg, horizontal, hot air heated. 
~ on steel. Fuel feed—Stewart-Warner vacuum system. 
\ tributor, Willard 80 ampere hour battery. 
XG e 
~ Wheelbase—115 ins. 
\ Present Prices 
\ Five-Passenger Touring, $1090 f.0.b. Detroit 
S \ Seven «ee “é 1350 ee se Seven sé 
. Three ‘* Roadster, 1070“ =“ Seven 





Seven-passenger Sedan, $1850 f.0.b. Detroit 
Limousine, 2550 ‘‘ = 
Town Car, 2550 ‘‘ si 
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Their Own Ideals a 
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Some wives and mothers are proud of the homes they have made for 


their families. 


It takes three things to make a home you can be 
proud of—an exterior that is architecturally good, 
an interior that is conveniently planned, and wood- 


work that is made 


Others grow old trying, yet they never realize their ideal. 
Why? Because they never had a fair show. 


succeed more easily with your work and _ ideals. 
These books show also a few designs of CuifiS 
Woodwork. The many other designs you can 


see in the big Curtis 





with but one aim— 
“Quality First.” 
Can you make a 
livable, comfortable 
home out of a mam- 
moth box of a place? 
Can you expect to 
keep younginahome 
that seems designed 


C 





to multiply steps? Do 
you think you can 





URTI 


WOODWORK 


“The Permanent Furniture for Your Home’’ 


catalog at your lum- 
ber dealer's. This 
catalog is just out. It 
contains the most 
modern and most at- 
tractive designs for 
sale today. Quality 


considered, every one 


S 





is a bargain. 

Go to your lum- 
ber dealer's and see 
these designs. Proba- 











when windows rattle, 
doors warp, drawers stick, and the trim 
gaps at the joints? 

For the home-making wives and mothers 
of America we have prepared two Home 
Books. These books show exterior and 
interior views and floor plans of homes that 
you can be proud of and in which you can 































Doors 
Windows 
Window & Door 
Frames 
Storm Doors & 
Windows 
Screen Doors & 
Windows 
Stairways 
Newels 
Sideboards 
Colonnades 
Bookcases 
Mantels 
Window Seats 
Wall Panels 
Ceiling Beams 
Mouldings 
Porch Columns 
Porch Rail 
Porch Balusters 
Everything in 
Woodwork 






















bly he can show you 
some Cuki1S Woodwork. You will know it 
by the trademark which is on every piece. 
Consult him about your home. He can 
help you with your plans. 


But send the coupon now for your choice of these Home 


Books — “ Better Built Homes,’’ Vol. II—$2700 and under; 


Vol. Ill —$2700 to $4500. Which shall be our gift to you? - 


THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 
1492-1592 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 
Manufacturing and Distributing Plants at 
Clinton, lowa Lincoln, Neb. Minneapolis Wausau, Wis. Chicage 
Oklahoma City Sioux City, lowa Detroit Topeka, Kan 
Eastern Offices at Pittsburgh and Washington 


The makers of CURTIS Woodwork guarantee complete satisfaction 
to its users. ‘We're not satisficl unless you are. 






































Without obligation, please send me 


to $4500. Mark the book you wish. 
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THE CURTIS COMPANIES, SERVICE BUREAU 
1492-1592 S. Second St., Clinton, lowa 


Vol. Il—Homes, $2700 and under; Vol. [l1—Homes, $2700 
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Hardening the Horses’ Shoulders 


A South Dakota 
writes: 

“Is there anything I can feed my 
horses before spring work begins, to 
prevent them from having collar boils? 
They run in stalk fields with blue 
grass pasture in connection, and are 
put in the barn at night, and fed three 
or four ears of corn, and oat straw. 
Every spring, when work begins, they 
have trouble with sore shoulders and 
necks, and these sores are hard to heal 
when the horses must be used right 
along. 1l am very particular about the 
collars fitting, especially in keeping 
them small enough. The horses are in 
good condition.” 

Most troubles of this sort are due 
either to failure to harden the shoul- 
ders gradually before heavy work 
comes on, or to ill-fitting, poorly ad- 
justed collars. An incidental cause is 
improper adjustment of the line of 
draft, so that the pull does not come 
squarely against the shoulder, but at 
an angle, thus making a leverage that 
is likely to cause trouble even when 
the collar seems to fit tight. 

The way to prevent sore shoulders is 
to begin working the horses a little 
each day for a month or six weeks be- 
fore heavy work comes on, and to keep 
both the collars and the shoulders 
clean. Bathe the shoulders daily with 
salt water. It is a good plan to put a 
little vinegar in this salt water, and a 
little alum will help to toughen them. 
One of the best solutions to use to 
toughen the shoulders is tannic acid in 
alcohol. Vigorously rubbing the shoul- 
ders with either of these solutions will 
help to toughen them and harden them 
into the work. 

For treatment of sore shoulders 
there are several standard recipes. One 
is a solution composed of two tablets 
of bichloride of mercury and one table- 
spoonful of tannic acid in one quart of 
water. Apply this as a wash after the 
shoulders have been washed off at 
night. Another is two ounces of tinc- 
ture of opium and one-fourth ounce of 
tannin. A third is equal parts of sul- 
phur and air-slaked lime, to be applied 
as a powder. A fourth is equal parts 
of powdered boric acid and tannin— 
also to be applied as a powder. 

The important thing is to make sure 
that the collar fits well, and that the 
pull comes squarely against the shoul- 
der. Many experienced men soak a 
new collar over night, and put it on 
wet in the morning, so that it will 
shape itself to the neck. 

Read the article on this subject in 
the veterinary department of our issue 
of February 16th. 


correspondent 





dl ’ 
Re-seeding Clover 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“T have a thirty-acre meadow which 
was seeded in the spring of 1915 to 
timothy, alsike and red clover. Last 
winter, the red clover seemed to freeze 
out. I have a fairly good stand of tim- 
othy and alsike. I would like to know 
whether I can get red clover started 
again by seeding it this spring, early in 
March. I need this piece for meadow 
and pasture another year.” 

Our correspondent can very likely 
get a fair stand of red clover by seed- 
ing any time now, and depending on 


the freezing and thawing to cover the 
seed. The earlier he gets it on the 
ground, the better. Or if he does not 
get it sowed before the ground thaws, 
he can go on with a disk drill when 
the ground gets rather soft, and drill 
in a light seeding of red clover. We 


have had both favorable and unfavor- 


able reports from this latter method. 


Illinois Soil Investigations 


All of our Hlinois readers, and many 


of our Iowa readers, should write to 
the Illinois station, at Urbana, for Bul- 
letin No. 193, which contains a sum- 
mary of the numerous splendid Illinois 
soil investigations. The state of Illinois 
has spent more for the proper under- 
standing of her soil preblems than any 
other state in the country Careful 
soil surveys are constantly being made 
and there are numerous experiment 


of the 
analyses of 


station fields in all parts 
Bulletin No. 193 gives 


typical Illinois soils, and the results of 
experiments of the various soil tynes. 
The practical conclusion reached by 
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state, | 


this bulletin is that the foremost prob- 
lem of the Illinois farmer is to main- 
tain the organic matter and nitrogen 
in the soil. This means, under ordinary 
conditions, the growing of clover and 
other legumes, as well as the applica- 
tion of manure. In the second place, 
this bulletin points out that on most 
Illinois soils, phosphorus is likely to 
be lacking, and that on many soils 
limestone is needed. 

Builetin No. 193 is worthy of careful 
study. It is to be trusted that ten years 
from now, the Iowa station will be able 
to publish a similar bulletin. 





How Many Acres of Potatoes 
to Plant 


4£n Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will it pay to put in a larger patch 
of potatoes than usual this year? I 
have my own seed, which is worth 
$2.25 per bushel. Would it be better 
to sell my extra potatoes?” 

The 1916 potato crop was unusually 
small, and prices during the past win- 
ter have been unusually high. The 
probabilities, therefore, are that a larg- 
er acreage than usual will be planted 
to potatoes this coming season. During 
the past twenty years, there has been 
a general tendency to increase the po- 
tato acreage following years of high 
prices, and.to decrease following years 
of low prices. Everything considered, 
we believe this year is rather an un- 
favorable time to expand the potato 
acreage. If Minnesota and Wisconsin 
have favorable weather the coming 
summer, there will be a real chance 
for a glut in the potato market. It 





must be remembered that we are not 
exporting potatoes to the same extent 
as small grain and corn. And yet, in 
spite of all this reasoning, there is, of 
course, a slight chance that the potato 
crop may be unusually profitable this 
coming season. The safe thing for the 
average lowa farmer is to plant no 
more than a few acres of potatoes. 





Temporary Pasture 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“IT will be short of pasture this com- 
ing spring, and wish to use ten acres 
of good bottom corn stalk land for 
early pasture. What would you advise 
me to sow in order to obtain an early 
rank growth? I expect to sell my stock 
the latter part of June. Could I raise 
another crop of some kind after that?” 

If our correspondent had foreseen 
this condition last fall, he could have 
seeded rye. Since he did not seed rye 
last fall, the only thing he can do this 
spring is to seed oats or a mixture of 
oats and other small grain. Oats seed- 
ed as early in the spring as the corn 
stalks may be disked into shape should 
be ready to pasture when three or four 
inches high, or a month or six weeks 
after seeding. 

If this pasture were to be used dur- 
ing the latter part of the summer, we 
would suggest the Ontario pasture 
mixture of fifty pounds of oats, forty 
pounds of Early Amber sorghum, and 
seven pounds of red clover per acre. 
For the past ten years, this mixture 
has given splendid results under On- 
tario conditions. The oats furnish pas- 





you and I will need apples. 
orchard to bearing. 


is surprising. 


vious one did in twenty. 


rule and not the exception. 


fifty years ago. 








PLAN AND PLANT 


By C. V. Hull, Charles City, Iowa. 


When I was a boy, I heard a man in failing health say to his wife: 
is no use bothering with another orchard. 
Besides, we won’t live long enough to get an 
It isn’t worth while to try.” 

Within a couple of years, he lost so much in health that the good 
wife and the boys managed the place. 
and gave it excellent care. The invalid lived to eat apples from the young 
orchard for a number of seasons before he died. 

It seems strange that people do not plan more and better. 
house and yard, as well as city property, can be made beautiful in just a 
few years, if nature is given a chance. 
Five years ago, I made a picture of a city residence. 
summer I made another picture of the same residence. 
shows that the present owner has done more in six years than the pre- 


“Plan and plant as if you expected to live forever,” ought to be the 
Mr. C. G. 
men of the middle-west who is now in his eighty-sixth year, is still work- 
ing toward the development of soft-shelled hickory nuts. 
The careful planning done by men of his type has done 
much to develop American fruits and shrubs and beautify American homes, 





“Tt 
The old one will last as long as 


They then set out a young orchard 


The farm 
The growth made in a short time 


Last 
A comparison 


Patten, one of the well-known fruit 


He started at it 











The Same House Before and After. 




















ture during May and June, the sorghum 
comes on later in the summer, and the 
clover in the fall. The possible objec- 
tion to this pasture under corn beit 
conditions is that in a dry season there 
may be trouble with sorghum poison- 
ing. For that reason, it may be wise to 
reduce the amount of sorghum in the 
mixture and substitute three or four 
pounds of rape seed. 

If there is no need for pasture after 
the latter part of June, we suggest 
disking and plowing so as to work the 
land into condition for either winter 
wheat or alfalfa. 





Cost of Planting an Iowa Apple 
Orchard 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The statement that it costs nothing 
to plant an apple orchard may well be 
doubted, no matter where that orchard 
might be located. But in Iowa, orchard 
land has repeatedly paid the initial 
cost of planting and left a surplus to 
help to carry interest on the land in- 
vestment. The figures given below will 
be of interest to farmers and prospec- 
tive fruit growers who contemplate 
planting apple orchards. 

The following statement of the cost 
of planting an apple orchard in Iowa is 
given by F. P. Spencer, of Randolph, 
Iowa. For the most part, these state- 
ments are from book accounts, but in a 
few minor points, estimates had to 
enter. : 

Mr. Spencer has forty acres of twen- 
ty-one-year-old orchard, and rents sey- 
enty acres of nearly the same age. 
While Mr. Spencer was an old soldier, 
and therefore one would hardly expect 
him to be interested in planting apple 
orchards, he planted, during the spring 
of 1914, forty acres more of orchard, 
and states that he expects to pick ap- 
ples from the planting. 

The ground upon which this orchard 
was planted was of the rolling nature 
found along the bluff region of the 
Missouri river, in western Iowa. A part 
of it was corn stubble, a part in sod, 
and a part was recently broken sod. 
The cost of preparation therefore va- 
ried, but the total cost was $60, mak- 
ing the average cost of preparation 
$1.50 per acre. The trees were two- 
year-old grafts, and cost $80 per 1,000. 
Seventy trees per acre were planted, 
on the filler system, making the cost 
for trees $5.60 per acre. The cost of 
digging the holes and planting the 
trees averaged $1.75 per acre, or 2% 
cents per tree. The ground was culti- 
vated three times, at a cost of $2.10 
per acre. 

To protect the trees from rabbits, 
they were wrapped in the fall with 
corn stalks, this material being taken 
from the corn rows between the trees. 
For this work, it required six men 
working one full day, at $2 per day, 
making a total of $12, or 30 cents per 
acre. 

SUMMARY OF COST. 
Total. Acre. 
Per 
Preparation of ground...$ 60.00 $ 1.50 
Digeing holes and setting 

mmes: os <0% 
2,800 trees, 

ERMAN os-656 ois os o% .f 
Cultivating three times... 84.00 2.10 
Wrapping trees for rab- 

bit protection 
Harvesting 1,000 bushels 

of corn 


at $80 per 


50.00 


$12.62 


Total cost $505.00 


It is of interest to note that the corn 
from this ground paid the bill 
and left a small profit besides, to apply 
on the interest on the investm: sa 
that instead of being a net cost to the 
owner, the orchard land is paying the 
cost of planting and maintaining itself 
during its unproductive years. The to- 


above 


nt, 








tal production of corn between the 
trees was 1,000°bushels. 
Corn in December of that year was 


| worth 60 cents per bushel, making the 





1,000 bushels worth $600. The total 
receipts were $600; total cost, $5995, 


leaving a net profit of $95 from plant- 
ing a forty-acre apple orchard. This 
$95 might be applied to the interest 
on the land investment. 

Other growers in this territory claim 
they can bring an orchard into profit- 
able bearing without cost, taking suffi- 
cient corn from between the trees to 
pay all costs except interest on the 
land. 

LAURENZ GREENE 

Towa Agricultural College. 
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“IT Like the 
Shaft Drive | 
—It’s Always 
On the Job” |; 


os the way one 
user tells about his 
Janesville Corn Planter. And | 
| being ‘‘on-the-job’’ at the x7ght |g 
dime is the biggest part of the 
corn planting. Good seed, good 
planting, and good cultivating 
all go together, but it’s being 
ready to plant when the weather fl 
will let youthat makes the crop. | 





The shaft drive reduces the chances 
} for delay because it reduces the num- 


ber of parts in the planter. You get 
rid of the chains, sprockets and 
Si springs. There are no parts to gum 
yy uP and call for a kerosene bath with 

every round, Simply grease the shaft 
once a season and it’s always ready 
for business. 






: CORN |} 
| PLANTER | 
F The Only One With |, 


The Shaft Drive 


The feed drop is in aan of the driver. 
See every hill as it drops. Change 
the feed instantly without stopping ]f 
the machine. Fit your crop to the F 
field and boost the yield per acre, 
| Just what you want for silage corn, 
j 


Provide for any quantity of seed corn 
peracre. Commercial fertilizer and 
cow pea attachments also furnished. | 


Eighty rods of wire, a reel, a disc y 
marker, a full set of edge drop and 
flat drop plates for checking or drill- 
ing, furnished with each machine, 
Made in following models: checking 
and drilling, drilling only and lister 
planter, disc, shoe or stub runners. ¥ 


This Book Free ‘ 


We also mi anufacture Janes- 




















and w bed rs, Write for the 
catalog and mention ma- 
chine you are interested in 


Janesville 
Machine Co. 
34 Center Street 
Janesville, Wis. 

















SAVES 
HIGH PRICED FEED 
Ventilate your barns and 
buildings. 
worth dollars and cents to you 
in health to your stock and 
and saving of fee 
Vveterinarian’s bills. 


oest S Dur 
Can't 4 or rust. 
Write for booklet. 


Shrauger & Johnson, 
Dept GiB) Atlantic, lowa 


Please mention this paper when writing. 












Some 1916 Corn Experiments 


Comparing First Generation Crosses With Their Parent Strains. 
By GEO. M. ALLEE. 


In order for the reader to properly 
understand the results here recorded, 
he should have some idea of the his- 
tory and make-up of each of the dif- 
ferent strains of corn used in this ex- 
periment. Therefore, before giving the 
results, I will give a short write-up of 
each of the five different strains. Along 
with this history. I will give enough 
of the method of producing the first- 
generation crosses to give the reader 
an idea of how the crosses were made. 
The five different strains will be des- 
ignated as follows: L-104; H; V-36; 
L-104 X H-25; L-104 X V. The first 
three are designated as the parent 
strains; the last two as the first gen- 
eration cross-bred strains. The his- 
tory of each is as follows: 

L-104 is a big, deep-colored yellow 
variety, brought here from Illinois 
about sixteen years ago. In 1910, I 


TABLE 1. 
Thinned to T hree Stalks Per Hill. 








variety that originally was a big, late, 
light-colored yellow corn. The original 
variety was grown about Newell, Iowa, 
for the first time about eighteen years 
ago. In 1912, I put forty-two ears of 
this variety in single ear-to-row experi- 
ments, one row, No. 36, doing extraor- 
dinarily well, producing at the rate of 
115% bushels per acre, and of better 
quality than a lot of other rows that 
did not produce as much corn. In my 
1914 experiments, comparing corn de- 
scended from this V-36 single ear with 
the same variety of corn, but from 
common field selected seed, the V-36 



























L-104; four rows, 528 hills 


Ms SOME TOWS, Oa MIS s:5:6.0.0:6 ec6c.c-c0r ne ecens 


*V-36; four rows, 528 hills 


L-104 X H-25; four rows, 528 hills ..........! 
L-104 X V; four rows, 528 hills ............ | 64.3 











outyielded the common seed by almost 
nine bushels per acre. V-36, in my 
1916 experiment, is corn descended 
from that special No. 36 single ear. 
V-36 in 1916 was quite a bit earlier 
than either L-104 or H. 
L-104 X H-25 is cross-bred first- 
0 as n 
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= oO oeGa is the first 
SS Saa o= a real Triple Power, 
vay of™. ofw. Portable Stump Puller ever 
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Average yield of crosses over average of parent strains, +5.5 bushels per 

























acre, 
TABLE 2. dous American 
story — how two 
Thick Planting, and Left Thick. workmen in a little 
aS eee = western town built a . 
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L-104 X H-25; four rows, 528 hills ......... | 64.2 for the story. It’s human. It’sreal. It’s 
L-104 X V; four rows, 528 hills ..........-. | 56.9 — 3 tg true. Write today. 

Average yield of crosses over average of parent strains, +3.8 bushels per HERCU ES 
acre. i 

TABLE 3 
Only Hills With Three or More Stalks Used. . 

L-104; twenty-two hills ........::..scecees | 60 | oe aoa — | Triple Power Portable 
Ele VWCTGy CWO UMIIG soo. sislers ccs osc ae idee sss 53.5 STUMP PULLER 
WaSCs) 1WGTEy-CWO DING coiceie ei cere ees 59 roe 
L-104 X H-25; twenty-two hills ............ | 71.5 +11 +18 : 
L-104 X V; twenty-two hills ............... | 66 —4 —3 No stump too big. Noland clearing job so 





Average yield of crosses over average “yield of parent strains, +6.2 bushels 


tough but that it can be solved quickest 
and cheapest the Hercules way. More 
power than a tractor. 60 per cent lighter, 


























per acre. 400 pet cent stronger than cast iron puller. 
TABLE 4. 30 days’ free trial. Unlimited guarantee 
Thinned Down to Three Stalks. , <oraen dee, Weakes entete 
= ae = — oe tatchets insure safety to men and team. 
ae oi ! ro i oa Accurate turning means light draft. 
in | O. “ag =| & aS © Mail postal for free book showing photos 
oa 4 i se 2O Bl wag yd and letters from owners. Tells how to turn 
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*Possible error; amount too small. 


tried out 104 ears of this strain in sin- 
gle ear-to-row experiments. The corn 


used in my 1916 cross-breeding experi- | 


ment descended from the ten best rem- 
nant ears out of those 104. In my 1914 
experiments, in trying out several dif- 
ferent kinds of corn side by side, and 
weighing up the results, this L-104 
made the biggest yield of all. Tho this 
corn was brought here sixteen years 
ago, it still must be classed as a late 
corn, and, in a sense, is not yet fully 
acclimated. 

H is a big, deep-colored yellow varie- 
ty, brought from Nebraska about ten 
years ago. Tho I tried out several 
ears of this variety in my 1913 experi- 
ments, in comparison with a lot of oth- 


er kinds, and one ear, H-25, proving | 
| seed—no single ear-to-row work repre- 


to be the highest yielder of them all, 
still H, as used in this 1916 experiment, 


| 
| 
| 





traces back to merely general field se- | 


lected seed, no single ear-to-row work 
represented in this particular strain. 
Hi must be classed as a late variety, 
but it is probably a little earlier than 
L-104. 





V-36 is a special selection out of a 


| strain V. As soon as the tassels began 


Mail Coupon NOW 
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generation seed. In 1914, I had a field 
of L-104, the same as previously de- 
scribed. In this field, I planted that 
remnant ear, H-25, that I mentioned 
as being my highest-yielding ear in my 
1913 experiments. I detasseled H-25, 
thus using L-104 as the male parent 
and H-25 as the female. Of course, the 
cross-bred seed was gathered from the 
H-25 stalks. This was the seed used 
in my 1916 experiment. It was two- 





RUSH COUPON for 
Book and New Low Price 


Meg. 3: A. Fuller, Pres., Hercules Mfg. Co. 
7 25th St. , Centerville, lowa 

am... Mr. Fuller: Mail me your free book and 

the ial price and Unlimited Guarantee offer on 

ne pew Hercules All-Steei Triple Power Stump 


fake... 
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year-old seed. Town 

L-104 X V is also cross-bred first- ae ee ae 
generation seed. In 1914, I had another Route No. 
field of L-104. In this field, I planted » 


certain rows with seed from the vari- ee eemnariry 


ety from which I discovered that spe- 
cial single ear, V-36. But V, as used 
here, refers to merely field-selected 








and Terraces 
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sented in this strain. Again I used 
L-1J4 as the male parent, detasseling 







’ wo een, in any soil. yor ed 
shaped ditch or cleans ditches 
up to 4 feet deep. se labor of 
men. All Stee! Reversible, 
Adjustable, Write tor free book 
and our proposition. 
Grader 


Ca. Inc, Box 258 Owensbore, Ky. 






to show, I went every day and pulled 
them out before they could shed their 
pollen. Of course, I saved the cross- 
bred seed from the V strain stalks. 
This was the seed that I used in my 
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YOU WASTE CORN, 


Using ancient methods, Be up-to-date, *% 





These Corn Roots within Five Inches of the Surface. 


USE TOWER CULTIVATORS 


Exclusively first to last. They are four 
large hoes and two garden rakes, 
handled by one man, drawn by two 
horses, cultivating the entire space 
between rows—e ight acres a day by 
one machine. They are the leaders. 


GET OUR CORN BOOK. It’sfree. 
It explains how: to preparea seedbed; 
to kill weeds and make dust mulch: 
to save every corn root; to resist dry 
or wet weather; to forward yield and 
early maturity. The Tower system 
makes you more 
profit, when used 
according to the 
manufac- 
turers’ di- 
rections. 
Be fair 
to them. 
Hundreds of 
large farms 
employ 6 to 20 
on each farm. 
Reader, be 
sure your cul- 
tivator this 
“TOWER” on the 
tongue. Manufactured only at Mendota, IIL. 
Write for free booklet—"‘The Corn Stalk.” 


THE J. D. TOWER & SONS CO. 
Sth Ave. Mendota, Illinois 
(Original manufacturers of Tower cultivators) 






(The Cultivator) 
season has the name 














This KIRSTIN Horse Power Puller, used 


by the KIRSTIN METHOD, is the cheapest 
and fastest way known for clearing land 
ready for the ~“ We will guarantee you 
a saving of 1 to 50% over any other 
method. Over 40,000 in use. All steel con- 
struction combines great strength and light 
weight. Clears two acres from one anchor. 
cae moved. Can be used with single, 
double, and triple power as needed. ill 
pull any size stump. Guaranteed fifteen 
years, flaw or no flaw. 

Automatic take-up for meting quick 
hitches. Foot for foot of cable, KIRSTIN 
covers more ground than — 7 machine, 
Easy on horses and man. Ten-day trial in 
your stump field. 

Now—today—quick— write for our 
special Profit Sharing Plan to early 
buyers and our big Free Book—** The 
Gold in Your Stump Land.” 


A. J. KIRSTIN COMPANY 
Ludington St. Mich. 


Lagat m9 xd in the world of Stump Pullers— 
171 hh One Man and Horse Power. 
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SELF-OILING WINDMILL 
With INCLOSED MOTOR 
RAIN > Keeping IN OIL 


Keeping OUT DUST and 


SPLASH OILING’ «>» 7 
SYSTEM okt 


Constantly Floading 

Every Bearing With 

\ Dil, Makes it Rump in 
"7 The Lightest Breeze 
OtL SUPPLY ; > 
REPLENISHED OY HPS And Prevents Wear 
ONLY, ONCE A YEAR ie Ph 
DOUBLE GEARS —- Each Carrying Hatt the Eoed 

Every ee desirable ine ota in the 
UTO—OILED AERMOTOR 

Waite AERMOTOR CO. 2500 2 Sr., Cnicaco 





STEEL WHEELS 


For your Farm Wagon, so as 
to make it a Low-Down, in- 
stead of having to do your 
| work over the sides of a hign 
1 wheeled wagon, Nodry loose 
g wheels. More and easier 
work done. 

Send postal for free catalog 
of Steel Wheels and Farm 
Trucks. 

HAVANA METAL WHEEL Co. 
Box 18, Havana, Ill. 
















New Ford Joke Book 1917 


All the — + on the Ford Acto. Hundreds of 
them and all ones. Spring a new one on your 
peighbors. ay: book with colored cover by mail, 10c 
WHEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 

Box 62 So. Norwalk, Conn 








| 1916 experiment. It was adeneale 








seed, as was all the seed for the five 
different strains, L-104, H, V-36, L-104 
X H-25 and L-104 X V. 


Now, if you have followed me thus 
far, you may be interested in learning 
what results I obtained. And I give 
these with more confidence than usual, 
because ! believe I carried out the ex- 
periment a little better than I some- 
times am able to do. I had field condi- 
tions possibly a little more uniform. I 
also had a duplicate plot and a shelling 


and shrinkage test. I planted four 
rows (528 hills) of each of the five 
different strains, side by side, across 


the length otf the field. Then I repeat- 
ed these strains right over again in 
the same order as before. Fearful of 
the possibility of not getting the right 
stand, I planted all these rows very 
thick; but after the corn came up, I 
thinned the first lot down to three 
stalks to the hill, but left the second 
lot as it was, with a very heavy stand. 
I also harvested out twenty-two hills of 
each kind in the thick-planted plot on 
one end of the field, where the ground 
seemed extra favorable for a good and 
uniform growth. I also saved twenty- 
five pounds out of each kind in the 
thinned-to-three-stalks lot, for future 
shrinkage and moisture test. 

And now for the results. Let us take 
the first lot, as shown in Table 1, 
where each of the five strains was 
thinned down to three stalks per hill. 

Here we see that L-104, tho descend- 
ed from high-yielding single ears, did 
not yield any better, in fact a trifle 
less, than H, which had only general 
field selection back of it. 

True, V-36 had a trifle larger yield, 
but in husking it turned out such a 
small bulk of corn as compared with 
L-104 or H, that I could not help but 
think that possibly I had made a mis- 
take in weighing. That’s why I marked 
it with a star. Anyway, as you see, 
the cross-bred sorts so far outyielded 
the parent strains that there was no 


question as to where the advantage 
lay. 
The cross-bred sort, L-104 X H-25, 


wins over the other cross-bred sort, 
L-104 X V, by but a small amount; 
but I want to make the comment that 
the cross, L-104 X H-25, stood up as 
fine and strong, had such big, fine ears, 
that altogether it would just make a 
husker shout for very joy over the 
privilege of husking it. This simple 
point of stiffness of stalk is a wonder- 
fully fine thing to have in corn. 

Next we will examine the results of 


the five strains where each was plant- 
ed thick and left thick, as shown in 
Table 2. 


Here the thick planting seems to 
have hurt all the different strains ex- 
cept L-104 X H-25. This particular 
cross seems to have done almost equal- 
ly well with either thick or thin stand. 
It had been my idea that a superior 
cross-bred corn would probably bear 
thick planting a little better than the 
straight line-bred sorts, or better than 
show strains that had been selected 
for one particular type over a long 
period. It may be interesting to note 
that the average of the five different 
sorts (parent strains and cross-bred) 
in the thick planting, averaged 3.1 
bushels less than the same _ sorts 
thinned down to three stalks per hill. 
This probably would not have been the 
case in a wet year. 

To further test for possible error, 
or to strengthen results already ob- 
tained, I harvested out, on one end of 
the thick-planted corn, where condi- 
tions seemed especially uniform, twen- 
ty-two hills out of each of the five dif- 
ferent strains. | went down the second 
row each different sort, taking only 
hills that had three or more stalks to 
the hill. Tho the results obtained in 
this way may not seem to be 
reliable as the other two n 
to a man husking out the different 
kinds, it seemed to show the ext 1orT- 
dinary vé alue of the L-104 X H-25 better 
than the other two charts did. The 
figures are rea in Table 3 

fere again the particular cross, 
L-104 X H-25, comes out away ahead, 
winning over its lowest parent strain 
by 18 bushels. 

Then, in order to make my results 
still more reliable, when I harvested 
out the first thinned-down-to-three- 
stalks lot (this was done at cribbing 
time), I saved twenty-five pounds of 
each strain, put it in the corn house 
to dry, and on the i5th of December, 
I got the actual shelled corn weight 
out of each twenty-five pounds, with 
results as shown in Table 4. 

This gives the cross, L-104 X H-25, 


ot 


auite as 


ethods, still, 








a still greater increase over the » high- 
est yielding parent, an average of 7.78 
bushels instead of 6 bushels. Even 
under the shelled corn and shrinkage 
test, 
But, while we are gloating over the 
great success of this first-generation 
cross, perhaps we should temper our 
enthusiasm by remembering that H, 
classified as parent, is simply field se- 
lected seed, while H-25, 


high-yielding remnant 
So where the in- 


cially selected 
ear of the H variety. 
fluence of the high-yielding ability of 
the ear H-25 leaves off, and the influ- 
ence of the cross-breeding work be- 
gins, is a little hard to point out. Then, 
too, I might say that the peculiar dry 
season and hot winds seemed especial- 
ly hard on V or V-36, or any cross in 
which this strain formed a part, espe- 
cially where there was a thick stand. 
In 1915, however, the cross, L-1(4 X V, 
in general field, gave great promise, 
and did wonderfully well. However 
that may be, we can’t expect every 
cross to give extraordinary results, but 
it looks from this one experiment, any- 
way, that this detasseling first-genera- 
tion, cross-breeding method shows a 
possible way to increase yields even 
over very good parent varieties. Of 
course the single ear-to-row work 
played quite a part in these experi- 
ments. It wasn’t just hit-or-miss corn 
that was used, but corn that had shown 
up strong and vigorous in a lot of com- 
petitive tests. Incidentally, it would 
seem that the greatest value to be ob- 
tained from the single ear-to-row work 
is during the first year or two; after- 
wards the effect may be negligible. It 
would be interesting to go into the 
theory of the breeding of first genera- 
tion cross-bred corn, and discuss its 
many phases, but that’s another story. 
I will close simply by saying that I 
really believed that if I could have 
multiplied the seed of the L-104 X H-25 
cross into enough seed to have planted 
all my corn land on the farm in 1916, 
I would have increased my total yields 
by at least five bushels per acre. And 
when we consider that there are over 
a million acres of land put to corn each 
year in the state of Iowa, and that a 
five-bushel increased yield per acre 
would mean about $5,000,000 with corn 
at $1 a bushel, we see what wonderful 
possibilities there are of being of help 
to the state in time of war or in time 
of great scarcity, by working out su- 
perior methods of corn breeding. 


Buena Vista County Roads and 
Bridges 

Durirg the next year, Buena V:sta 
county, Iowa, contemplates the bu'id- 
ing of 103 bridecs and 44 culverts, ell 
to be of concrete or steel, and the totut 
cost of which will aggregate $1,200,000. 
There will be three crews of us own 
thruout the season, constructing con- 
crete culverts on the county highway 
system. The contract will call for 
9,376 yards of concrete, which will re- 


quire aproximately 100 carloads of ce- 
ment. After the work has been com- 
pleted, there will not be over fifty 


bridges or culverts of more than four- 


foot span which are not biult either 
of steel or concrete. 

More than a hundred miles of the 
county highway has been graded, end 
every bridge and culvert on this is of 
permanent construction. Besides put- 
ting in its bridges and culverts, Buena 
Vista county is going to grade the rest 
of its county roads, which will be about 





seventy-two miles. The contract for 
his will provide for four grading crews 
all season, and will require the mov: 
ing of 280,000 yards of dirt. 

In additi to this bridge and rrad- 
ing wo ‘ board of supervisors has | 
arranged to put in 1,082 corrugated eul- | 
verts, which are used as approaches 
to farmyards or county highways. 


Work is being pushed in the egravel- 
ing of the county highways, emplog- 
ment being given to any farmer near 
the work who desires it. Payment is 
at the rate of 30 cents per yard wile 
and the county furnishes a man to 


spread the gravel and one to assist in 
loading it at the pit. At a recent zate, 
there were thirty-seven teams at work 
north of Alta, forty near Marathon, 
twelve south of Newell, eighteen east 
of Storm Lake, twelve north of Storm 
Lake, and twenty-three south of Linn 
Grove. 

The county has made arrangements 
with Cherokee, Clav, Pocahontas and 
Sac counties, whereby each county will 


it comes out with flying colors. | 


actually used | 
as female parent in the cross, is a spe- | 


Learn 


How to Get 

|B 10 More Bushels 

m\ to the Acre! 

\ Get the 
Book 





T isa book just off the press—free 
for your name and address on a post 
card. A book packed with facts about 
an improved line of farm implements—and 
the results reaped by their users—a line 
that is the result of 62 years of constant 
betterment of farm! implements. Users of 
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know that rem farm implements mean better 
ps, better net farm pr ng mom farm 5 Gruden. 











Sold aby dealers everywhere, are recommended by 
farmers eve ere. The name “*Rock Island” has 
meant better farm tools ever since 1865,and it stands 
for the best farm implements today. Get the book 
and get the facts. Post .yourse: before you pur- 
chase your farm tools, 











Rock Island “CTX” Plow 


This is the plow of which Thad. E. Mendenhall, of 
Fairbury, Nebr., writes: ‘‘I got 10 bushels mora 


corn per acre on hand plowed with ‘CT. gang 
vaog than I got on the same kind of ope} ght ao 
low.’ ne 


y side, plowed with other make of p! 
reason for this increased yield is that" the “CTX’* 
bottom turns the furrow slice clear over and lays 
it absolutely flat on the subsoil. No air spaces here 

ke off the subsoil moisture, 





Front Furrow 
Wheel Lift 










Rock Island Tractor Plows 


Furnished with 2, 3, or 4 bottoms. The plow with 
the Front Furrow "Wheel Lift. Somer obtained 
from wheel runnin = bottom of furrow —always 
on solid ground. o slippin Exceptionally high 
and level lift. Self-leveling ottoms go in and out 
of ground point first. High Arched Beams easily 
clear themselves of trash. No clogging. Even 
depth plowing assu: Plows are heavily braced, 
extra strong and durable. The mosteasily operated. 



























fstab ith ae tits 
Great Western Manure Spreader 
The ideal low-down spreader, with wheels under 
the load. Noted for its indestructible front end, that 
won’tpullout. Built tolast a lifetime. I ind out why 
the Great Western has 60 per cent more strength, 
does 60 per cent better and needs 60 per cent less re~ 
pairs than the average. Get the book and get the 

—_ wren acts. Over 125 800 
in use. 
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Planter 
noted because of 


its accu uracy oO 
the 








durable Automas 

tic Clutch ever 

placse a on a plant 
. Equipped wi 


$533 et 

cocked and easily adjusted Fertili tact ° 
It taind 

Write for the FREE BOOK ps wee" upon 

page of useful information that will help you. 

OCK ISLAND PLOW co. 


3968 s Second Avenue 
lso Manufacturers 0 
Tracto Sen 









, itinols 
the, pee 43 omvicider 
for catalog. 

















keep up certain roads and certain 
bridges. In the past, roads and bridges 
on the county lines have been soie- 
what neglected, but under this plan 
each county will be responsible for its 
share of the highway and its share of 
the bridges. 
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[FEEDING QUESTIONS | 











Baby Beef Problem 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 


“J have thirty-six head of steer and 
heifer calves, weighing 500 pounds, 
which I am feeding all the alfalfa hay 
they want, twelve half-bushel measures 
of silage, and three bushels of shelled 
corn daily. These calves cost me $7.80 
per cwt., and corn is 90 cents per 
bushel; oats, 55 cents; bran, $30 per 
ton; cottonseed meal, $49; oil meal, 
$52, and alfalfa or clover hay, $10 to 
$14. I have 1,100 bushels of corn which 
1 can feed either on the ear, shelled or 
in the form of corn and cob meal. 
Also, I have thirty-five to forty tons of 
silage and six tons of alfalfa hay. Do 
you think I can make money on these 
calves if I feed them for the June mar- 
ket? How much of these feeds would 
it take to bring them up to the June 
market? Could I rough these calves 
along until some time in April, and sell 
at $8 a ewt., and still get pay for labor 
and feed? Is my present ration too 
heavy for roughing these calves thru?” 

At present, these calves are evident- 
ly getting an average daily ration of 
about six pounds of silage, five to ten 
pounds of alfalfa hay, and four or five 
pounds of corn. This ration should 
produce excellent results, altho it is 
too rich in grain for a “roughing” ra- 
tion, and not rich enough for produc- 
ing really fat baby beeves. If the aim 
is to make these calves really fat for 
the June market, we would suggest 
gradually increasing the corn ration to 
ten or twelve pounds per steer daily, 
as well as gradually adding two pounds 
of oil meal or cottonseed meal to the 
average daily ration. With such a ra- 
tion, the probabilities are that the feed 
cost of a pound of gain will be around 
13 or 14 cents. Considering risk, in- 
terest on the investment, shipping, 
commission charges, etc., this means 
that these calves must sell fat for at 
jeast 11 or 12 cents a pound. If these 
animals are sold half-fat in April, the 
probabilities are the feed cost of a 
pound of gain will be no more than 8 or 
§ cents, and that it will be possible to 
get fair pay for feed and labor if they 
bring only 8% cents a pound. With 
feed price conditions as they ordinarily 
prevail, it is not necessary to have so 
very much spread between the buying 
price of the calves and the selling 
price of the baby beeves, but with 
present feed prices, a spread of three 
cents per cwt. seems to be necessary 
in case the cattle are made really fat, 
or one cent per cwt. in case they are 
sold half-fat. 





Feed for the Weanling Pig 


A Missouri correspondent writes: 


‘I have about twenty-six pigs just 
old enough to be weaned, and wish to 
know what ration to feed them. Tank- 
age is $60 a ton, ship-stuff is $38 a ton 
and oil meal is $52 a ton. I am going 
to be short on corn. Would it be wise 
to grow these pigs on red clover and 
use a half ration of corn and a little 
tankage, carrying them along slowly 
during the summer, and feeding them 
out on new corn? Would it be better 
to keep them on a full ration, giving 
them free access to corn and tankage? 
We hear lots of arguments down here 
about the proper method of caring for 
young shotes. The majority claim that 
they should have just enough to keep 
them growing. Others say that they 
should put on fat and growth at the 
same time.’” 

Tankage at $60 a ton is no higher 
proportionately than corn at 90 cents 
a bushel. Under most corn belt condi- 
tions, the corn and tankage ration still 
remains the most economical. These 
Weanling pigs might be fed a little 
Ship-stuff and oil meal during the first 
few weeks after weaning, but as soon 
as possible, we would get them down 
to a ration of corn and tankage alone, 
with free access to charcoal, lime and 
salt. The ordinary weanling pig can 
use about one-fourth to one-third of a 
pound of tankage daily in connection 
with corn. If there is any object in 
pushing the shotes along rapidly, the 
best v ay is to give them free access to 
corn in one self-feeder and tankage in 
another 

The argument concerning slow vs. 





rapid feeding of shotes can not be de- 
cisively settled. The method of feed- 
ing depends on when the pigs come, 
and the market for which they are be- 
ing fitted. With winter or early spring 
pigs, we believe that it is ordinarily 
good strategy to push them along as 
rapidly as possible, in an effort to get 
them on the market at a good weight 
before the market breaks in October. 
The argument against so doing is the 
high price of corn during the summer. 
But ordinarily the profits on feeding 
high-priced summer corn are fully as 
great as on feeding low-priced winter 
corn. The man who has late fall, win- 
ter or early spring pigs will generally 
be justified, therefore, in pushing them 
along as rapidly as possible for the 
late summer or early fall market. 

In the ordinary year, prices begin to 
break seriously about the middle of 
October, and continue to decline until 
about the middle of January. Two mar- 
kets which are particularly worth try- 
ing for are the late summer market 
and the early spring market. 





Work Horse Ration 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“TI wish to begin feeding my work 
horses more, so as to get them in 
strong condition for spring work. I 
have plenty of oats, corn, timothy, clo- 
ver and alfalfa, and can buy cottonseed 


meal at $3.75 per ecwt., and bran at 
$1.50. What would be the cheapest 


and best ration? 
oats be ground?” 


If this alfalfa is of a quality which 
may safely be fed to horses as the sole 
roughage, we would suggest feeding 
the average 1,200-pound work horse 
about ten pounds of alfalfa hay, three 
or four pounds of corn, and a pound or 
two of oats. We would gradually in- 
crease the grain ration until it consists 
of about eight pounds of corn and two 
pounds of oats. With a good quality 
of alfalfa hay in the ration, we doubt 
very much if it will pay to feed any oil 
meal or bran. However, if it were nec- 
essary to feed the horses altogether 
on timothy hay, we would advise a 
mixture of about six parts of corn, two 
parts of oats, two parts of bran, and 
one part of oil meal. Oats alone make 
a first-rate ration, in connection with 
timothy hay, but at 50 cents a bushel 
are really not so cheap, everything 
considered, as the grain mixture. 

Alfalfa hay is splendid for horses 
when the quality is such that it may 
safely be fed. However, it must not 
be fed in amounts of more than one 
pound per head daily, and in case there 
is any sign of bad effects on the wind 
or extreme looseness of the bowels, it 
may be well to substitute timothy for 
at least part of the alfalfa. Alfalfa hay 
for horses may be much improved by 
delaying the cutting of it a week or 
two beyond the usual time. 

The Kansas station has tried feed- 
ing work horses a great many combi- 
nations of prairie hay, timothy hay, al- 
falfa, corn, oats, oil meal, bran, ete. 
The cheapest ration of all proved to 
be alfalfa hay and a grain mixture of 
four parts of corn and one part. of oats. 
This experiment is described tn Bulle- 
tin No. 186, of the Kansas station, at 
Manhattan. 


Should the corn and 





Stock Calf Ration 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“I would like your advice in regard 
to feeding twenty head of stock calves, 
which weigh about 350 pounds each, 
and are in fair flesh. I want to get 
them on the grass as cheaply as pos- 
sible and still not let them get too 
thin. I have plenty of corn and oats, 
and also plenty of straw and good, 
bright corn fodder, but am nearly out 
of clover hay, which will cost $10 or 
$12 per ton. Which is cheaper to feed 
in connection with corn and fodder, 
clover hay at $10 per ton, or oil meal 
at $50? How much oil meal should | 
feed these calves? Which is better, 
corn at 87 cents a bushel, or oats at 52 
cents a bushel?” 

We suggest that our correspondent 
feed these calves all the fodder, straw 
and elover hay they will eat, together 
with about a pound daily of corn, half 
a pound of oats, and a handful of oil 





meal. Colver hay at $10 per ton is a 
better buy than oil meal at $50 per ton, 
if the clover hay is of fair quality. 
Nevertheless, it will probably pay to 
give each calf a quarter of a pound of 
oil meal daily. 





Cheap Steer Gains 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 





“We have thirty head of mixed | 
steers and heifers, that are getting | 


what silage they will clean up good, 


with access to clover hay at all times. | 
They are making two pounds of gain | 


daily, which is a surprise to me, con- 
sidering the character of the ration. 
The silage is rich, made from corn with 
small stalks and well eared. This bunch 
does not eat much hay, only five or 
six tons in fifty days. We wish to feed 
these cattle forty days, or maybe a 
little longer. Will it pay us to buy 
cottonseed meal at $50 or $52 a ton? 
Will it pay to add corn at $1 per 
bushel?” 

These steer are evidently getting 
an average daily ration of thirty-five 
or forty pounds of silage, and seven 


or eight pounds of clover hay. The | 


feed cost of a pound of gain is prob- 
ably between 6 and 7 cents. After two 
or three months of such feeding, how- 
ever, the gains decline, and it is ordi- 
narily best either to add grain to the 
ration or else market the steers. 
Oftentimes it does not pay to feed 
cottonseed meal or oil meal during the 
greater part of the feeding period, but 
it is very rare that it does not pay to 
feed such concentrates during the last 
month or two. We suggest that our 
correspondent gradually add a pound 
or two of cottonseed meal to the aver- 
age daily ration of each steer. The 
advisability of adding dollar corn to 
the ration is rather doubtful, unless 
the steers are of exceptionally good 
quality. Present indications are that 
good steers well fattened will bring 
record-breaking prices this summer. 





46 Versus 60 Per Cent Tankage 


An Jowa correspondent writes: 
“Which is the cheaper to feed, 60 


per cent protein tankage, at $60 a ton, | 








or 46 per cent protein tankage at $44 | 


a ton?” 
Assuming that protein is the only 
thing in tankage which is worth while, 


our correspondent can figure out for | 


himself that the 46 per cent protein 
tankage, at $44 a ton, furnishes pro- 
tein at 4.78 cents a pound, 
60 per cent tankage, at $60 a ton, fur- 
nishes protein at 5 cents a pound. As 
a matter of fact, tankage contains 
some fat and bone-building material 
these additional elements, the low 
grades of tankage generally contain 
considerably more than the higher 
grades. At the prices mentioned, there- 


while the | 


fore, the low grade of tankage would | 


seem to have decidedly the advantage. 
The chief disadvantage is the fact that 
oftentimes the low grades of tankage 
are made more carelessly, and the 
hogs do not find them so palatable. 


this particular case it will pay to buy 
the lower grade of tankage. 


Bull Ration 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“We have a good Hereford bull com- 
ing two this spring, which is tied up in 
the barn. What would be best to feed 
him? We have oats, corn, oil meal and 
meat meal. “We are feeding him one 
measure of oats, one and a half mea- 
sures of corn, and some oil meal. It 
takes six measures to make a bushel. 
We also have good clover hay. When 
nineteen months old this bull weighed 
1,140 pounds. Is this a good weight? 
Will he weigh 2,200 pounds with good 
care when full grown? We will feed 
him until grass is good.” 

At nineteen months of age, 1,140 
pounds is a fairly good weight, altho 
nothing extraordinary. We suggest 
feeding this bull all the clover hay he 
will eat, together with a grain mixture 
of about six parts of corn, four parts 
of oats, and one part of oil meal. 








The probabilities are strong that in | 1537 Oakland Av., KansasCity,Mo, 





MAKES 
MARKET 

| TOPPING 
4 CATTLE HOGS 


FEED F 
ARE E BUYING 
CAR LOAD LOTS 
Shipments Direct 
Dealers Everywhere 
Price. cama and Circular No 19, 
“*Good Feed For All Live Stock,” 
Gladly furnished upon request by 
DOUGLAS COMPANY, Makers 
Cedar Rapids, Lowa 






























FEED MILLS 
GIVE BEST RESUL “-" 


Handy to operate, lightest running. 
ear corn (with or without 
; sharks) and grind aii kinds of small 


aT) sizes 2 to 25 H, P., capacity 6 
bushels. Conical shape 
grinders — different from 

others. Investigate. 


Bie 


Write for Catalog 
that tells all about them, with 

folder about valuea of 
ditisrent feeds and manures, 
N.G. BOWSHER CQ, 
South Bend, ind. 
























Grinds more ear corn or smal! grain, 
EdD. with less power, than any other mill. 
TRIAL Doesn't warm thefeed, Lathe-centered 
A Burre may be changed in three minutes. 
Tryit20 age wre |Write to-day for 


bookie Spartan Mfg. Co. 


104 Main = tonive ti. 








Sharpen themselves when run to- 
gether empty;also self-aligning and Sits, 
si run ning. Grinds all grain and A 
forage crops, including clfalfa and 
kafir corn with stalk. One set plates | 
inds 1000 to 3000 bushels. Ten A 
8 free trial, Book free, 
LETZ MFG. CO. 
112 East Sty Crown Point, Ind. 


“SUPERIOR” SELF HOG FEEDER 


—=— Holds 25 bu. shelled corn, 

= = == also has 2 tankage bina; 
: is 6 ft. long, 8 ft. high; 
trough both sides; feeds 
40 hogs; keeps feed dry. 
Ships knock down, 8d 
Class rate. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded, 
Present price only €12.50. 
Dept. D, Lafayette, Ind. 
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BUY A WITTE 
High-Grade Engine 


I Ma ship immediate! y—any size or style= 
2 ITTE Kerosene or Gasoline Engine~@ 
YP to22H-P., Stationary, Portable or Saw-rig 
—all ready to runon arrival. Why wait 6 to 
Z.H.WITTE. 8 weeks, or longer, when I can ship you & 
better engine Now! Today!!—so that it will be earning 
@ part of itscost. Cash or Easy Payments. 1 
shipment proves superior factory service. My Free — 
Book, “How To lo Judge Engines,” tells why leave you 7 
25 to $100, and sell you a better engine. 
ours for a post card, ED. H. WITT! 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, 











1937 Empire Bide, Pittsburgh Pa, 


DON'T SELL YOUR HIDES @ 


Write for our Free Fur book, which 
shows how to save half on fur coat 
and robe made from horse and 
cow hide. We tan hide and make 





garment complete. Our “Best 
Tan” is a by-word with farmers 
for honest tanning, at honest 
Our fur L - shows 


Write for it today. 
GLOBE Shirt sc poe 


218 6. E, 1st St,, BES MOINES 








give you the opportunity of sending 

Mas, fcres and Cow Hides to us to be 
tanned and made up into beautiful Coats 
and Robes for you. 

Our superior grade of work costs you 
less than the ordinary class of work. 

Write for free catalog, giving you all in- 
formation. Address 


COWNIE TANNING COMPANY 


512 Market Stroot DES MOINES, IOWA 















Cottonseed Meal or Gake 
Digester Tankage or Meat Meal—60% Protein 


Write or wire for prices. 


CHOCTAW SALES COMPANY 
833 Live Stock Exchange Bidg., 


Kansas City, Missouri 
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Hog Raising 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

The author of this article is not as 
old in experience, and perhaps in oth- 
er ways, but the object of this article 
is merely to illustrate one farmer’s 
feeding program with hogs. 

In the first place, the credit for the 
methods used originated with Profes- 
sor John M. Evvard, of Ames. This 
man has done more towards efficient 
hog raising than any other person I 
can mention. The methods to follow 
are his, put into actual usage, and the 
results have been very satisfactory. 
Secondly, the editors of Wallaces’ 
Farmer must be given credit, inasmuch 
as it was thru the perusal of this farm 
paper that [| gained my ideas. 

My knowledge of hog raising was 
nothing before I purchased my start in 
hogs. I had no idea how much to feed 
a hog, nor what, in the beginning, until 
reading up on the matter. 

Good feeding is just as essential as 
good breeding in the raising of hogs. 
They go hand-in-hand. The best re- 
sults are not often obtained for any 
length of time with the absence of 
either. Short, chuffy hogs are not so 
profitable as the more lengthy ones. 
The best growth and weights are ob- 
tained from hogs that develop larger 
frames upon which to store large quan- 
tities of lard. 

Many men scorn feeding tankage to 
sows. I feed half a pound daily to the 
brood sows during the entire gestation 





weight 250 pounds. And since the 
methods I have given have been tried 
for a number of years, I have never 
failed, in using them, to get the 250- 
pound goal. 

With corn at 80 cents, and tankage 
at $50 a ton, I can make money on 8- 
cent hogs with the self-feeding method. 
Many farmers are afraid to feed tank- 
age liberally, as it seems so expensive. 
It does seem expensive, but in com- 
parison with the cost of gains with 
tankage, as to gains on corn alone, or 
supplemented by shorts, oats, etc., it 
is decidedly chéap. 

Hog production will never be at its 
best until every farmer is progressive 
enough to use tankage, as it has been 
taught us by our own agricultural in- 
stitution. 

Recently I marketed 122 hogs at an 
average age of seven and one-half 
months. They weighed an average of 
243 pounds each. Of these, 1 marketed 
seventy-one hogs of an average age of 
one week less than eight months, with 
an average weight, after a six-mile 
haul, of 258% pounds. 

JOHN W. DECK. 

Grundy County, lowa. 





An Automatic Stock Watering 
System 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
Where there is running water on the 
farm, it is possible to build a stock 





watering system which will always fur- 








A Bunch That Made Economical Gains on Corn and Tankage. 


per.cal ] sults are fine. The pigs 
are strong; the litters large. Never 
could I lay the loss of a farrowing sow 
to the feeding of tankage. More tank- 
age should be fed to br-od sows than 
commonly is, because it is cheapest. 
My sows are never slopped, even after 
farrowing, except for the first couple 
of days. Corn, tankage and water 
make up the ration. 

As soon as they run around much, 
the pigs get all the corn and tankage 
they desire. After weaning they are 
self-fed for a few weeks, then gradu- 
ally the ration is reduced. 

Il almost always give a little tankage 
to the hogs on grass. It seems to keep 
them more thrifty. The allowance of 
corn is just enough to keep them 
plump and thriving. 

As the new crop of corn matures, the 
pigs are given corn until they are on 
full feed; then they are given the run 
of the corn and rape field—the glory 
of hog life. Rape is a great thing. [ 
could not farm without it. 

Mr. Hog is some corn husker. He is 
a clean and energetic picker. He sticks 
to the finish. During this period, 
tankage is fed, but not very liberally, 
since the rape furnishes considerable 
protein. 

After stripping the corn field bare, 
the time for finishing is at hand. At 
this period of life, all he does is to fill 
up on corn, tankage and water—all 
being self-fed. The corn is usually fed 
on the ear, on a concrete feeding floor, 
in such amounts as are just cleaned 
up before each feeding time, so that 
the cobs can be cleaned from the floor. 
About half a pound per day is the 
amount of tankage eaten by each hog. 
Sometim will come to six-tenth of 


a pound per day per head. 

The best results I ever had were 
with 126 shotes from sixteen young 
sows. } ty-one were fattened of 
this numb and at 255 days of age 


they averaged 281 pounds. I am great- 
ly disapopinted if I am not able to 
raise my shotes so that at the end of 
eight and a half months they will 








nish a good supply of water as long as 
there is water in the pipes, and be en- 
tirely automatic in:its operation thru- 
out the year. The onty qualification is 
that it must be banked up with manure 
in winter, so that its operation will not 
be hampered by freezing. The system 
has proved itself to be thoroly prac- 
tical. ; 

By referring to the accompanying 
sketch, the reader will readily see that 
the whole plan is merely an adaptation 
of the common float-valve principle. 
The system furnishes a separate sup- 
ply of water for the hogs and cattle, 
and the same arrangement will furnish 
water to more than one yard of each 
class of live stock. Furthermore, the 
cattle or horse tank may be placed at 
any distance from the hog waterer. 

One float controls the water level at 
all the places where the stock get wa- 
ter. It makes no difference how many 
of such places there are, but one must 
be careful that the tanks are so placed 
that the water in them is at the same 
level as the water in the hog waterer, 
so that it will be handy for the stock to 
reach it, and should see that the tank 
is not so low that it will run over. 

The hog waterer is the central and 
controlling part of the system. It is 


built of concrete, and consists, as il- 
lustrated, of a reservoir in which a 
float and float valve are located, and 


an outer receptacle out of which the 
hogs of all ages drink. The reservoir 
is deep enough so that the water pipe 
enters far enough beneath the surface 


to prevent freezing. This depth is at 
least four feet. The waterer is more 
easily constructed than one * would 
think, as the only form work neces- 


sary is for the inside, the outside above 
the ground, and the receptacle. If made 
rectangular, a box of the right size will 
do for the inside, and if made round, 
two salt barrels will do the work ad- 
mirably, if the end of one is cut off to 
fit over the other, and the two placed 





upright. 
the excavation necessary make the rest 
of the form in the ground. Use two- 


In either case, the walls of | 





inch material for the outside form 
above the ground, and one-inch stuff to 
form the inside of the receptacle. The 
walls of the reservoir should not be 
less than five inches thick at any place, 
and it will be well to place some old 
iron rods in thé concrete for reinforc- 
ing, altho there is not much danger of 
cracking. 

The receptacle is 20 inches long by 
12 inches wide on top, and 10 inches 
deep. All the sides are slanted, s0 
that the bottom dimensions are four 
inches smaller than the top dimen- 
sions. The part from which the hogs 
drink is therefore wide enough to ex- 
tend into two yards, in which case the 
fence is built over the middle of the 
waterer. If used by one yard, the re- 
ceptacle should have an iron cover 
about eight inches wide across the 
middle, and the fastenings for it can be 
set right into the concrete as it is 
poured into place. The hole between 
the receptacle and the reservoir is 
made by placing a round stick, one and 
one-half inches in diameter, between 
the forms. The stick is bored out af- 
ter the forms are taken out. If the 
stick is placed on a slant, dirt can not 
enter the reservoir from the receptacle. 

The cover is made of concrete, about 
four inches thick, with old pieces of 
iron in it for reinforcing. It has a 
flange at the bottom, so that it can not 
be pushed or rooted off. The cover 
should have substantial handles set 
into it, and it should be made on the 
waterer, to insure a perfect fit. 

The fittings necessary are a float, 
float valve, cut-off valve, and the pipe 
fittings shown. One-inch fittings are 
large enough, and larger pipe in the 
line should be reduced before it reach- 
es the waterer. Any hardware man 
can furnish these fittings. The valves 
shovld be brass, for they will then last 
indefinitely, and give uninterrupted 
service. The height of the water is 
regulated by changing the length of 
the float rod. The sketch illustrates 
how the concrete is made thicker 
where the pipes pass thru it to prevent 
any leakage along the pipe. This is 
accomplished by simply cutting out the 
dirt at these places before putting in 
the inside form. 

The concrete is made of one part 
cement and three parts of coarse sand, 
and is mixed thin enough to run to all 
parts of the form. About three-fourths 
of a yard or load of sand is required. 
After the forms are removed, the inside 
is coated with a pure cement wash. A 
small floor four inches thick should be 
laid around the receptacle to prevent 
the formation of a mudhole. 

The stock tank may be of any size, 
and made of wood, steel or concrete. 
Great care must be taken to have it at 
the proper level. The best way to find 
the right level is with the use of a 
small farm level or surveyor’s level, 
but it can be accurately found by the 
common method of filling a long hose 
with water and marking the height on 
stakes. When the water is two inches 
from the top in the waterer, it should 
be about six inches from the top in the 
stock tank. Of course, the pipe con- 
necting the tank or tanks with the wa- 
terer must be placed below the frost 
line. : 

In winter, the whole waterer, except 
the trough, is banked with manure. On 
very cold nights, some ice will form in 
the trough or receptacle, which can 
easily and quickly be chopped out in 
the morning. Experience has shown 
that the ice will rarely freeze over an 
inch thick. No ice will form while the 
waterer is used during the day, as the 
incoming water is comparatively warm. 
The stock tank is also banked and part 
of the top is covered. Very little ice 
forms in the tank. The system makes 
a tank heater unnecessary, and the 
stock, it has been observed, will con- 
sume much more water than if sup- 
plied but once or twice a day. 

The cost of such a system will vary 
greatly. The waterer is the only part 
upon which an estimate may be placed. 
Not figuring the labor, the waterer 
alone will cost very near $15. 

J. L. AHART. 

Towa. 





Trapping in the Spring 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Thoughts of trapping are usually as- 
sociated with fall and winter, and few 
remember that spring trapping can be 
made at all profitable. The muskrat, 
of which more are caught than any 
other fur-bearer, should be taken in 
the early spring just after the ice has 








broken up in the meadows and rivers, 
The pelt at that time is worth two or 
three times as much as in the fall. Of 
course, also, the animals are much 
harder to trap, as they have a much 
larger feeding ground, owing to the 
high water. By setting the traps in 
the right places, and baiting properly, 
however, many pelts may be taken in 
favorable localities. High boots are 
needed for wading and along river 
banks a boat may be profitably used. 

The best bait for the muskrat at 
this season is a fresh parsnip or a 
sweet apple. Suspend this a few inches 
above the water, and set the trap two 
or three inches deep. A few drops of 
musk taken from the female rat and 
splashed on sticks or the bank near 
the trap will help to call the animals 
from long distances. This scent is 
most effective in the spring. 

C. H. C. 





Information Wanted 


We have the following request from 
a subscriber: 

“T would like to hear from any reader 
of Wallaces’ Farmer who has used a 
combination rack and stanchion. What 
I have in mind is something which I 
can use as a rack on a wagon, or asa 
trailer behind to haul corn or anything 
else, but which could also be used as 
a stanchion in which to confine an 
animal for the purpose of administer- 
ing medicine, dehorning, or anything of 
that sort.” 


CONCRITE 
POSTS 


Make Them Easily At Home 

Concrete posts, home-made on the 
Haas plan—made springy by steel re- 
inforcement set in the concrete ume 
der high tension—will last forever, 
The big thing is the high-tension 
principle, an exclusive Haas pateny 


HAAS Post Machine 
Makes Them Cheaply 


Make your own posts, atodd times, 
Costless than good cedar posts—last 
many timesaslong. Wire easily at- 
tached. Corner constructionimmov- 
able. Costs nothing to investigate. 
Write for booklet and price, Di 
tributors wanted in every community. 

Ask for terms. 




















HAAS POST 
MACHINE CO. 
110 S. 10th St. 
Omaha, Neb. 

















Will Save You Money 


Before you buy a cream separator (gaso- 

jine yoy manure 6preader or farm trac- 

ator) be sure and get my prices—the low- 
ee ever made on goods of equal 
quality. We sell direct to you from 
our great factories at wholesale, We 
@ specialize in manufacturing these Hines, 
each article having special patented 
features found on no other maxe, They 
are exclusive on the Gal- 






















“‘I like it better than one I paid GP 
$100for. John Schrader, ’ 


© ese N 
Corey, Pa. C.K 


“I have used three other makes.4) 
Yours beats them all, Costs athird |} @ 


¢ 375-18. 
less, skims closer and runs TEN wera: Size 
lighter.” A. Andrews, _ OTHER 

7 Clinton, Oklahoma 
“It skims close and runs easy, is a SUBS 
dandy looker. Does more than claimed (W 
for it. You saved me $50.’’ PROPOR- 
W. M. Wickham. Flagler, Colo. on 








WM. CALLOWAY COMPANY 
Dept. 


Waterioo, lowa 





. . e 
Build Your Own Mixer 
Or, you can buy the complete machine of us, Save big 


money either way. Prices .60 up. We furnish free 
FRE F plang along with our iron parta 80 you can build yourowa 







mixer at small cost. Sheldon Bate ixers save their 
coston a single job. Ideal for farm use. Made by a far- 
mer for farmers, -2cubice feetaminute. Keep 
PLARE 1to6 men busy. Do work equal to $400 mixers. 
<*> Get Free Catalog and Speciai Offer 
Ys Shows our fullline of mixers which are gold 
eee to you on strong guarantee. ‘ so 
r-\ trial.Ten wantedin every count 
now to on ci b will 
help “ul 
cost. Big chance to m: 
concreting in your section. Wri 
SHELDON MFG. CO. 
4257 Nehawka, Neb. 


ur Own Concrete 





WANTED 
WALNUT LOGS 
12 inches and up in diameter at 


small end, & feet and up in length. 
Des Moines Saw Mill Co., inc., Des Moines, la. 
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SOME GOOD COLTS 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to an article recently pub- 
lished in your paper, on “A Good Colt,” 
will say that Illinois has raised one or 
two good ones this season. I had a 
Percheron mare that raised a colt 
from a roan Belgian horse. When 100 
days old, it weighed 650 pounds, and 
I sold the mare and colt on that day, 
at the Mercer county fair, for $400. I 
had not seen this colt since, but when 
J read your notice, I made a drive to 
hunt up the buyer. He told me that 
he weighed this colt the day it was six 
months old, and it weighed 840 pounds. 
Now this colt was a filly foal, whereas, 
if it had been a horse colt, like your 
correspondent’s, the chances are that it 
would have been coarser, which would 
have meant more weight. 

Your correspondent did not state 
when his mare weighed 1,550 pounds, 
whether it was when she was suck- 
ling her colt or when she would be in 











five months, 800 pounds. He was 
weaned October 15th. On December 
20th, he weighed 930 pounds; March 
5, 1916, at ten months, 1,000 pounds; 
September 13th, 1,370 pounds. He 
looks now as if he would pull the scales 
down to about 1,600 pounds at two 


years of age. 
ELLIS J. ROGERS. 
Guthrie County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a mare colt foaled May 7, 
1916, which weighed 980 pounds on 
December 22d. You will see that she 
was seven and a half months old when 
weighed, beating the colt you speak of 
by 130 pounds in weight and three 
days inage. The mother of this colt is 
a four-year-old, and weighed 1,875 
pounds last spring, before foaling. She 
is a Shire and Norman cross. The 
colt was sired by an imported Shire, 
I feed oats, corn and alfalfa molasses 





The Grade Percheron Mare and Her Colt. 


better flesh than at that season of the 
year. The mare that I had was weighed 
when she was in the very best shape, 
and she could tip the beam at 1,850 
pounds. I have weighed her when she 
was suckling a colt, and about 1,670 
pounds would catch her then. So he 
might think that the difference in the 
weight of the mares might make the 
difference in the colts. 

I have a horse colt that was sired 
by this same Belgian stallion, and out 
of a little Bashaw mare, that I have 
never seen fat enough to weigh 1,100 
pounds. This colt was eight months 
old the 6th of January, and he weighed 
860 pounds. 

The picture shows the grade Perch- 
eron mare and colt which sold for $400, 
after I had won $20 in premium money 
on them, getting second prize on each. 
This mare is a dapple gray, and the 
colt is a blue roan. 

FOSTER F. ARNOLD. 

Mercer County, Illinois. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a grade Belgian colt that 
weighed 800 pounds at just six months 
of age. Does this beat the weight of 
850 pounds at eight months and eight 
days? I will beat him on the older 
colt from the same mare. At one year 
he weighed 1,125 pounds. 

J. F. BARKHOFF. 

Harrison County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In a recent issue of your paper, 
under the heading of “A Good Colt,” 
you asked: “Can any of our readers 
beat this?” So I would like to tell 
you about a colt I have. 

My colt was foaled May 5, 1915. His 
mother is a 1,600-pound grade mare. 
The sire weighed 2,200 pounds. Both 
are Belgians. The colt was weighed 
quite often while sucking, and the 
Mare was put to work when the colt 
was ten days old. On June 5th, when 
the colt was a month old, he weighed 
300 pounds: July 3, 420 pounds; August 
Ist, 530 pounds; September 2d, 710 
bounds; October 5th, at the age of 





feed, with good clover hay, and put 
the horses in the stable at night. 
SUBSCRIBER. 
Louisa County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have noticed both articles con- 
cerning good colts, and think they are 
exceptionally good. Nevertheless, they 
both have very good dams. We have 
a mare colt from a grade mare weigh- 
ing 1,325 pounds and an imported Bel- 
gian sire that weighed 2,000 pounds. 
This colt weighed 850 pounds at eight 
months of age. We started to feed it 
a small amount of grain as soon as it 
would eat, and gradually increased un- 
til it was getting about two-thirds of 
a gallon of oats and three ears of corn 
twice a day, with timothy hay, and oc- 
casionally some alfalfa. It ran in 
stalks during the day. We never have 
had a colt do better. It was awarded 
first prize at the farmers’ institute, at 
the age of four months. 

H. V. GEISINGER & SON. 

Buena Vista County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have a grade Percheron colt that 
was dropped on May 4, 1916. When he 
was weighed on December 26, 1916, he 
tipped the scales at 1,000 pounds. The 
colt is out of a high-grade mare, and 
was sired by a pure-bred Percheron. 

FRANK JUSTICE. 

Polk County, Iowa. 





Proposed Colonization Law in 
Argentina 


The Argentine administration has 
presented to congress for consideration 
at a special session, a colonization or 
land settlement law, which embraces 
some of the most progressive features 
of the colonization plans followed in 
New Zealand and Australia. Under the 
proposed law, the Argentine govern- 
ment would offer colonists special fa- 
cilities for acquiring land (up to 494 
acres) and restricted cash advances to 
permit the building of houses and the 
purchase of stock and implements. The 
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2874 Built and Sold in 1916 
Standardized Tractor 


It is a perfected machine—offered to the farmers 
only after years of designing, building, rebuild- 
ing and exhaustive testing. Not an ‘‘assem- 
bled’’ machine, but built in our own factory. 
Carries the stamp of Waterloo Boy — 
and supremacy in every ounce of material 
every detail of construction. 


We have distribat- 
ing stations at all im- 


portant points where 
prompt service can be 














Our t kerosene burner insures lowest 
fuel expense. Easy accessibility of 
all working parts saves time and trouble. 
Easy and perfect control with quick change 
| a — one of ~ — Le apap aa 4 
8 r. Light weight enables it to wor 
in soft ground. 


The Waterloo Boy is doing satisfactory work on thousands of farms. 
Let us give you the names of farmer users. 


Our free illustrated catal 
by farmers who inves: 


Waterloo Gasoline Engine Co., j2U.W.3*,4ve. 


tells why the Waterloo is 
= Whom 


Two Speed, Hyatt 
Roller Bearings 








PEORIA TRACTOR CO., 
Dept. 20 


The machine that does everything on the farm 
and yot is low in price. Cut yeur operating expense 
6O per cent. by using Kerosene. For 3 years the 
“Peeria" has been giving farmers the results they 
want. Before you buy @ tractor get our 




















FREG CIRCULAR 
Peoria, tll. 





funds advanced would be secured by 
the property, and the property would 
be exempt from attachment by other 
creditors. Applicants for land would 
be required to work the land and to 
reside on it for at least five years, 
making payments from their annual 
profits in accordance with an equitable 
plan. 

The government emphasizes the im- 
portance of inducing colonists to prac- 
tice mixed farming, instead of relying 
wholly on one crop, as at present. 
With the cultivation of various crops, 
and the combination of stock raising 
with farming, it will be possible for 
the small farmer to avoid the disaster 
that now attends a failure of the one 
crop into which he has put all his ef- 
forts. It is the desire of the govern- 
ment to introduce thruout the agricul- 
tural districts the scientific methods 
that are taught in the agricultural col- 
leges, and this would be facilitated by 
the opportunities offered by the pro- 
posed law. This project calls for the 
expenditure of 30,000,000 pesos (a peso 
equals 96.5 cents) from the proceeds of 
a proposed loan. The River Plate Re- 
view, which publishes a translation of 
the bill, comments favorably on the 
colonization plan, deeming it somewhat 
ahead of the times, but judiciously con- 
structive, and tending to attract a bet- 
ter class of immigration from Europe 
after the close of the war. The gov- 
ernment does not, however, look whol- 
ly to immigrants to take advantage of 
the colonization opportunities, but it 
hopes to benefit as well native laborers 
and strugglers in cities and towns who 
are unable to acquire land for them- 
selves under present conditions.—Com- 
merce Reports, 
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For Style, Fit and Wear 


— 


HONORBILT 
SHOES =” 


Ask your dealer for 


Mayer Shoes. Look 
for the trade-mark 
on the sole. 


F. Mozes Boot & 
hoe Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 












Save on Auto F 
supplies. Satisfaction guar-/ 
anteed or money back. rf 
Riverside hand horn for $2.25. Up, 
Save moneyon tires, too. Auto} 1% ; 

Book FREE.4 ¢ Deot. 


Write house jWitid c33 
most conven- Wew Yerk Chicago Kansas City 
ient to you. F8. Werth Pertiand, @re. 
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THE POULTRY 


Poultry raisers are invited to contribute their experience to this department. Questions relating to 
poultry wiil be cheerfully answered. 








Eggs in Wrter-Glass 

A Texas correspondent writes: 

“In a recent issue, you speak about 
putting up eggs in water-glass for next 
winter’s use. Will you please explain 
how it is used? Eggs are plentiful here 
from January until July, but are scarce 
the rest of the year.” 

Water-glass, or sodium silicate, as a 
druggist would call it, may be pur- 
chased at any drug store. It is not ex- 
pensive. To make the preserving solu- 
tion, simply mix one part of the water- 
glass with nine parts of boiled water, 
after the later has become cool. Keep 
this solution in a clean earthen or 
wooden vessel, in a cool place, prefer- 
ably in the cellar, and place the eggs 
in it every day, as they are laid. No 
cracked or dirty eggs should be used, 
and it is best not to have a rooster 
with the flock while the eggs are being 
preserved, as infertile ones keep much 
better than fertile ones. Always keep 
the eggs covered with the solution, 
which, in time, will become like jelly. 
Eggs have stood up and kept in good 
condition in this solution for more 
than a year. Sometimes weaker mix- 
tures are used with satisfactory re- 
sults, but on the whole, the practice is 
not recommended. 

If the eggs preserved in the water- 
glass solution are to be boiled, they 
should first be punctured with a pin. 
Otherwise, being air-tight, they will 
burst in the water. For cooking, or for 
table purposes, eggs preserved for sev- 
eral months in water-glass compare 
very favorably with ordinary fresh 
eggs, and if directions are followed in 
packing them, they are far superior to 
cold-storage eggs. 


Mating Geese 


An Iowa subscriber writes 

“Will you please advise me as to my 
geese? I have about an equal number 
of geese and ganders, but some are re- 
lated. If I put them in adjoining pens 
now, having geese with unrelated gan- 
ders, would they mate properly, with 
only woven wire separating the pens? 
Is it too late to risk dividing them? 
There being geese and ganders from 
three different flocks, would you ad- 
vise leaving them all together? How 
many geese could one raise on an acre 
of pasture?” 

We would not separate the geese at 
this time. Geese choose their partners 
early, and if separated may refuse to 
mate. Birds that lack in vitality should 
not be kept: vigorous birds are not 
likely to produce weak stock, even tho 
they may be related, at least not for 
the one season. Besides, the chance 
of inbreeding in a flock made up of 
three different flocks is not great. 

We can not say how many geese one 
can raise to the acre of pasture. So 
much depends on the pasture and the 
way it is handled. It is always better 
to use one part of the pasture at a 
time if possible, and let the other 
part rest. The pasture that is not too 
closely cropped will last longer than 
when it is cropped to the limit. 








Hebrew Holidays 


Farmers who ship cattle know that 
some markets are better than others, 
and hope to reach a good market. The 
best market for poultry for the month 
is that when chickens are most in de- 
mand. Probably no other holidays af- 
fect the city trade as do the Hebrew 
holidays. Farmers who have chickens 
to sell should try and sell on these 
markets. The Hebrew holidays yet te 
come in this year are: Purim, March 
8, 1917—when hens and small turkeys 
are desired; Passover, April 7th and 
8th—when turkeys, heavy fowls, fat 
ducks and geese are in demand, and 
the Last Passover, April 13th and 14th 
—when all kinds of good poultry are 
wanted. The Feast of Weeks comes 
May 27th, and all kinds of good fowls 
are wanted also for this holiday. 

Poultry should be shipped to reach 
the market three to four days before 
the holiday. Make a note of these 


days, and fatten chickens preparatory 
to shipping or selling 





Separating Breeds 

A subscriber writes: 

“I have some pure-bred Rhode Island 
Red chickens and some mixed breeds 
in the same pen at present. I intend to 
pen the Reds by themselves in the 
spring, for breeding purposes. How 
long should I have them separated be- 
fore the eggs would be ready to set?” 


The influence of the male may last 
for three weeks. If a male of mixe@ 
breed has been running with the pure- 
bred birds, a safe thing is to separate 
them now. Put the pure-bred male 
with the hens, and let them be get- 
ting accustomed to each other, but do 
not expect to get eggs free from the 
influence of the first male for three 
weeks. No eggs for hatching should be 
sold until after the influence of the 
first male has passed. Some breeders 
claim that the first mating of a pullet 
affects her eggs indefinitely. There is 
little evidence, however to prove this. 





Canker 


While canker is usually indicative of 
a cold, it is also the result of injury. 
When male birds have been fighting, 
cankers are likely to form from injury 
to the mouth. Germs get rooted in 
these wounds and set up ulcerating 
sores. Digestive disorders will cause 
canker. Look to the diet of birds that 
are affected; clean out the cankers and 
apply pure soda, or creolin, if at hand. 
Make a swab of cotton on a toothpick, 
and touch every spot of the sore. Per- 
oxide of hydrogen, diluted with an 
equal amount of water, will cleanse. 
The sore should then be touched with 
carbolized vaseline. 





The Indian Runner Duck 


The Indian Runner duck is consid- 
ered the best layer of the duck family; 
and we believe they are also the most 
interesting ducks to raise. To our mind 
there is an individuality about an In- 
dian Runner which no other duck pos- 
sesses. The Runner has an upright 
carriage, slender neck, and a very 
nervous temperament. They will fol- 
low the one who carries the feed 
bucket, all over the place, but if a 
stranger comes, they get in a perfect 
panic of fright. An excess of male 
birds in the flock seems to make them 
more nervous. One male to five ducks, 
with one or two extra, is enough; bet- 
ter not carry over drakes, as the de- 
mand for them at profitable prices is 
not great enough to warrant feeding 
them six months 

The Runner begins laying along in 
February or March. They lay very 
early in the morning, and apparently 
have no concern as to where they drop 
an egg. This is most annoying, but 
the only thing one can do is to keep 
them housed until about ten o’clock, 
when they have practically all laid for 
the day. When the weather is warm, 
one can count on a 100 per cent egg 
yield for the ducks for days at a time. 
The demand for eggs for hatching is 
usually good, but experiences differ 
when it comes to eggs for market. A 
book on Indian Runner ducks says: 
“The Indian Runner duck is a friend 
to the poultryman, a veritable gold 
mine to the farmer. He can go out 
every morning and bring in his basket 
full of eggs, which brings from 5 to 10 
cents a dozen more on the market than 
hen eggs.” This has not been our ex- 
perience. We have often had difficulty 
in selling our Runner eggs on the mar- 
ket at any price; the grocerymen are 
afraid of duck eggs. A duck egg does 
not keep as a long as a hen egg, be- 
cause, as a rule, duck eggs are so 
strongly fertile. For this reason, they 
should be set when they are not more 
than five days old. 

The truth about the Indian Runner 
is so good, that its friends should guard 
against over-praise, which does more 
harm than good. One breeder of Run- 
ners wrote: “The food needed by a 
Pekin duck for one day will last a Run- 
ner a week.” Not our Runners. The 
way they can eat and eat and eat, and 
in an hour be hungry again, we are 





sure waite take more than a day’s al- 
lowance for a Pekin; but when the 
food is being turned into eggs, the 
owner should not complain. It has 
been estimated that a Runner duck 
lays seven times her own weight in 
eggs during the year. Such a laborer 
is worthy of her feed. 

One system of feed which we found 
suited us was a mixture of one part 
of corn meal to two of bran; to this 
is added 10 per cent meat meal and 
25 per cent green feed. Once a day 
we add a portion of sand or grit. The 
ducks are given a meal a day of green 
feed. We never keep any over for 
sale, as we sell our surplus early. 

Chickens and ducks should not be 
kept together. Ducks will foul the 
water for the chickens. Altho they 
are a water fowl, the Runner duck does 
not require water to swim in, and 
should be kept from it while growing. 
Their yards and houses must be kept 
dry; otherwise the ducks will contract 
rheumatism. 

The Runner is small, but the flesh is 
preferred by epicures to that of other 
ducks. The duck egg requires twenty- 
eight days for incubation. The duck- 
lings should be left in the nest for 
thirty-six hours, to get strong on their 
legs. ‘They should be fed on moist 
mashes with plenty of green food from 
the start. The hens that are to hatch 
the ducks must be watched, lest they 
peck the ducklings to death. The duck- 
lings should be confined in a pen with 
the hen for the first few days, as they 
are inclined to follow anything that 
moves. They must not be carried nor 
handled by the legs. 








Sure Hatch Chicks Make Money 





000% profit yearly. 
Machine is simply 
a — operat 








children can run it. am Sam 
The Sure Hatch In- ry Book 
cubator lasts a lifetime. “rane 
19 Years’ Experience 
has oy it us how to build this superb incuba- 
torthat — cortResaupenenestny cuca. 


No losses from 
cold weather. 






r incubation. Ha 
uires nO a little space. 
the house. An 


Just a corner mer ere around 
ornament to any room, 





PAYS IT’S WAY 


Yon get your money back and a nice profit too from 
the Sure Hatch ina few wecks. Be on the safe side, 
Sure Hatch Chicks are strong and healthy; that’s the 
kind you must have to succeed. 


BIG CATALOG FREE 


Do not send stamps or money, just a postal with 
vour name and address, Wewill send you our big, 
interesting and valuable Sure Hatch Catalog. Pic- 
tures and describes fully the Sure Hatch. Shows the 

hotographs of many owners. Maybe some of your 
Friends are there. Gives the secrets of successful 
Chicken Raising and Poultry Profits. Tells all about 
our Generous Offer of Free Fixtures. Free Uncle Sam Poultry 
Book and Freight Paid. Send that postal to us today. 
Early hatches pay best. 


THE SURE HATCH, Box 59, Fremont, Nebraska 
**Sure Hatch Chicks Make Sure Profits’* 

















64 BREEDS Valuable New Poultry 
. Book Free — 108 pages. 
Fine pure-bred chickens, ducks, geese and 
turkeys. Choice, hardy Northern raised. 
Fowls, eggs and ine ubators at —_ prices, 
America’ 8 greatest poultry farm. 24th year 
fn business, Write today for Free Book. 


R. F. NEUBERT CO., Box 8()7, Mankato, Minn. 








oe sedate BOUS. 


S  Cockerels, . hens ana 4 pullets, 49 vari- 

—_ chickens, geese and ducks. 

“es in season, Seeds and trees. 

AYE BROS., Teer Nebr. Box 2. Free Book. 









PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 


Eggmore Strain 
Barred <h 
mouth Rock 
vi) — at 2 . 
$5 each, check 
with order. If we 
can’t fill order wil} 
return chk. Money 
back ? birds don’ 4 
suit. J. A. Benson, 
6o. Fifth Avenue, 
Sheldon. Iowa. 











ed bred Barred Plymouth Rock cockerels for 
sale. Bradley laying setrains—good bone, good 
size. H. P. Wilkinson, Mitchellville, Iowa. 





HOICE Barred and Buff Plymouth Rocks. Write 
for mating list. D. H. Lesher, Marion, Iowa, 





ARGE, vigorous, excellent Barred Rock coeck- 
erels. O. K. strain. 62.00 up. Mrs. Minnie 
McConaughy, Martelle, lowa. 





URE bred Barred Rock cockerels for sale. Mra. 
James McNally, Victor, lowa. 


— 
RIGHT'S bred to lay Barred Plymouth Rocks, 
Cockerels, $2 each; hens and pullets, $2 each 

tm lots of three. Lafe D. Wright, Knoxville, lowa, 








ARRED Rock eggs (Bradley's strain direct); blue 

ribbon winners. Pen 1, 2—15, $5.00; pen 8, 4— 15, 
$2.50; range—15, $1.25; 106, _ Mating ist free. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. E. W. Collins, Mt. Pleas- 
ant, lowa. 


ARRED Plymouth Rock cockerels; few left at 
$2.00 each; pullets $1.25. J. K. McGonagle, 
Washta, Iowa. 


ARRED Rock cockerels, good size, bone and bar- 
ring. Mrs. Bert McTaggart, Pawnee, I1l. 











HITE Rock eggs from extra pred laying strain, 
$5.00,per hundred. W. F. Naffziger, Deer 
Creek, Ill. 





RHODE ISLAND REDS. 


Ss. C. R. I REDS 


~ strain. rite for circ 
P. 8. THIEL, sy Humboldt = bows 


CHOICE lot of 8. C. R. I. Red cockerels, 
62.00 to $10.00 = Bred from dark red, heavy 
tg strain. No better, few as 
RBS. A. C. LANHAM, Sheldon, iowa. 











S. C. R. I. Red cockerels (from pen bred hens). 
Large, well marked, big boned, red to the skin, 
62.50 =. six for $12 50; a few exhibition birds, 96.00 
each. Chas. E. Bishop, R. 3, Newton, lowa. 


r= Island Reds of finest quality (both combs). 
Eges 65.00 per 100. Mrs. Laun, Riverdale Farm, 
Floyd, lowa., 


URE bred R. C. R. I. Red cockerels. Write Cedar 
Hill Farm, Sac City, lowa. 


TURKEYS. 














OURBON Red turkeys for sale. + 50, toms 
65.00. Mrs. C. W. Patterson, Cuba, W 





V HITE Holland toms—#4, $5 and €6 according to 
size and age; yearlings, $7. P. A. Pink, New- 
ton, Iowa. 





HOICE Mammoth Bronze turkeys, big boned. 
J clear markings. Tome @7.50 each. Guy M, 
Efnor, Monroe, lowa. 





| RONZE turkey tems #7 each, hens $5, trio 196. 
Mrs. B. F. Herr, Ainsworth, lowa, 





EAR-OLD Bourbon Red toms, $6; old bens, $5. 
Mrs. Geo. Lomen, Ridgeway, lowa, 

PS RE Bourbon Red toms, early hatched, $5.00. 
Mrs. Earl Barr, Lehigh, lowa, 








ORPINGTONS. 





PARR DDRII PAPRPDPDR ARP RPRLPDDDALS 
S. C. BUFF Orpington cocke rele, $2.00 each. J.C. 
Simon, Eagle Grove, lowa. 








( RPINGTONS-—S. C. Buffs. Eggs and chicks. 
Bred for heavy egg production 16 years. Circu- 


lar free. Will Schadt, Box 1047, Goshen, Indiana. 





I UFF Orpington cockerels $2.00 each. Rouen 
drakes $2.50 each. Vern Keating, R. 3, Council 
Bluffs, lowa. 





ne bred Single Comb Buff Orpington cockerels, 
Mrs. Chas. Hinkley, Cameron, Mo. 





ps tK bred Buff Orpington coekerels $1.50 each. 
Theodore Hazen, Volin, 8. D. 





‘dt RE bred White Orpington cockerels. Elizabeth 
Shaffer, ht. 8, Bellevue, lowa, 
1OOR’ S Buff Orpingtons. Cockerels, eggs in sea- 
/ son. Harry Brown, Woodbine, Ill. 








LEGHORNS. 
POR Rn nnn 
INGLE Comb Brown Leghorn cocker- 
.) els for sale. Also Indian Kunner ducks. 
Write your wants, §8.J. GARDNER, Russell, lowa. 





Fine Pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, 

Geese ,Turkeys,Guineas at low prices. 

America’ = Finest  Eoultry’ Farm. 
a 


talogue 4 cents 


A.A. ZIEMER, Box ie. wRUSTIN. MINNESOTA 





S C. White Leghorns and White Wyandottes. 
K Cockerels, pullets and yearling bens. Brewn’s 
Poultry Farm, Barry, Illinvis. 





NINGLE Comb Mottled Ancona cockerels %1 and 
K) ¢1.50 each. Eggs in season. Edward Dooley, 
Selma, Iowa, 





GEESE. 
200 TOULOUSE GEESE 4. y EN inn. 


Pair @5.50. 8S. C. W. 
A. T. Guthrie, 








bye sny Geese $3.00. 
Leghorn sockerels $1.25 each. 
Newton, lowa, 


— 





DUCKS. 





co “ORED Mascovy ducks, $1.50 haa 00 each. Mrs. 
J John Erickson, Kirkman, lowa 





\ 7 HITE Indian Runner Ducks and Drakes $2 each. 
Paul J. Cody, R. 1, Swea City, lowa. 


> 





BRAHMAS. 





1 USSELL’S famous Brown Leghorns (single comb) 
Winners, layers. Free catalog. 15 eggs $1.50 
Postpaid. Mrs. Geo. Russell, Chilbowee, Mo. 





. C. W. Leghorn eggs, Tom Barron stratn—100, $4; 
WO. 2.00, $7.50. E. Mobler, Plattsburg, Mo. 





AGGS securely packed. Unexcelled laying strain 
4 Single Comb White Leghorns—15, $1.50; * 100, 
5.00. H. Tyrrell, Sioux Rapids, lowa, 





} C. Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.25 each. Roy 
« Clapsaddie, Galva, lowa. 





~ C. White Leghorn cockerels $1.00. Mrs. Joseph 
Greene, Bernard, lowa, 





NINGLE Comb White Leghorn cockerels 81 each, 6 
WO for $5.00. N. 8. strain. Mrs. John O'Connell, 
Meriden, Iowa. 





WYANDOTTES 


— 





ICE lot of White Wyandottes. Cockerela at $2,00 
each. M. M. Starry, Webster, Iowa. 





ILVER Wyandotte cockerels. well marked, prices 
reasonable. H. L. May, Columbus City, lowa. 


ILVER Laced Wyandotte cockerels, $2.00 each. 
E. O. Dyvig, Stanhope, Iowa, 








IGHT Brahma cockere!]s, large stze and fine stock, 
$2 to $5. Mrs. Mary L. Kilbury, St. Joseph, Ill. 


IGHT Brahma cockerels $2.00 to $3.00 each. Effie 
B. Smith, West Branch, Iowa. 





XTRA chotce White Wyandotte cockerels, Fawn 
and White Indian Runner ducks. Mrs. Geo. Roe, 
Bellevue, lowa. 





LANGSH ANS. 





IVE bigh scoring Light Brahmas $2.50. Also 2 
premium cockerels. Mrs. John Walkap, Wheel- 
Misgourl 





torte bred — Langeshan cocks and cockerels, 
Eggs in season—15, $1. J.P Taylor, 
Guicene. hen 


. oe OO 


— 
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My Best Offer 
in 22 Years 


‘Write Today 


for this offer which gives 
ou the oldest and best 
nown incubator at a rock 
bottom price. Get my guar- 
fe which insures you a sure suc- 
cesa and big profits this y rye 


“Successful” 


incubators and Brooders |} 


ked by (22 years of 

fue nanan and the 

strongest Quaranty ever 

written. Twenty big 
fH po ints for success, 
Write today for catalog” 
|| PoultryLessons 

to cvery [ ene “Suc- 
i ce ae ncubator or “ 
|. Brooder. A complete. and Up Ht! 
f course—well worth $25—insures success—tells how to |} 
| save on feed—get top-notch sas etc. 

Feed ainsi Grain—Get More Eggs—with **Success- 
f Sul” Grain Sprou tere—built in all- i} 
Font spool eproof, Changesibushel if] 
oats into 3 bushels fresh, green egg-making |} 

Makes hens lay in winter. Send i 

free descriptive circular and low prices. [] 
Write for Catalog of*‘Successful’Incu- |] 
bators and, Brooders. Enclose 10cifyou ji 
also want ‘‘Proper Care and Feeding of |} 
Chicks, Ducks and Turkeys."* Incubator | 
cae is FREE—Write today. 
| . S. GILCREST, President | 

j_BES MOINES INCUBATOR ca. ¢ 81 2¢ 2dSt., Des Moines, la. H 








140-Egg ize 
























World's Champion 
Belle colo Incubator 
The Prize Winning ion Model 





Hot - water— 
Double-walled— 
Copper Tank = 
a Thermometer & 
Holder — Deep 
Nursery —Self- |e 
regulating,same f 
asused by Uncle ff 
Sam and Ameri- f 
ca's Most suc- 
cessful Poultry 
Raisers. —When ff 
ordered with my 
$4.85 Double-walled, Hot-water 140-chick 
Brooder—Both cost only $12.50. 


Freight Prepaid kis.evRestisi 
Satisfaction aeeeniad _ oo ma- 
chines, sure to please—and you can share inmy 
$1000 Cash Prizes 
Conditions easy to get biggest prize. 
Start early —order now —anyway 
write today for ny Big Free Book, 
“Hatching Facts”. It givesshort cuts 
to poultry success. Jim Rohan, Pres. 


Belle City Incubator Co., Box 12 Racine, Wis. 
























STEEL BROOD COOP 


SAVES ALL CHICKS $ 75 
iv 


Sot fay ; LMT y f; 
& Fe! 
. 












Bn es ‘8 the sure 
protect 


‘poultry Petts, Gal- 
Back vanized stee ood Coop 
Guarantee. at trust busting prices. Bize 
2x18 ins., 14inches high. Twosliding doors in front. 


mal] door in back for chicks. Take apart and clean 
iniminute, Figure+l hen and bd chicks per coop 
Send name today for Free ookle ~ sad 
**Poultry Profits Protected,’ = Cata- 
log of Gal. Steel Nests, Coopa, ete. Or, remit $1.75, 
three for $5.00. Money-Back Guarantee, Address 


ACORN SHEET METAL MFG.CO.,Dept. 3 KansasCity Mo. 
OY ei PO SN 


ULTRY FOLKS$e23's922 


Just a straight business rym whieh wit help you get 
i} - No goliciting oF cane 
our 














or 
atalog we w ell you all about it. 
hue k full of incubator and poany ta 3 
ing neg facts. ast your free copy now, 
the pee to bigger profits. 


e RAYOsi<INCUBATORS 
ive Give Bigger Hatches At Less Cost 


Only > on of ofl,1 filling of of tank toe 
hatch. # time, money, labor. Double 
panel glass top makes (4 easier toc 
eg easier to air and clean, easier to 
operate. Automatic he: at control, pore 
moisture and veatiiation features, Get 
ree (evan ta Se 6096 ial offer. 
vOmaha, Neb, 














25 No Raise in Price 


—and no cut in quality, 








Mail [oon today 
ars en le 
offer on the a 
Incubator 


Redwood 
case, P 
Double |e 
otairand wa- ¥~ 


ter heacing plant. 
MANKATO INCUBATOR CO, 
Box 715 Mankato, Mion. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS | 


of quality guaranteed to 1,500 miles. Eggs for 
Hatching at low prices. Bar. Rocks, 8. C. W. Leg- 
horns, §. ©, and R. C. Reds, W. Wyandottes, 
Buff and w. Orpingtons. Chicklet catalog free. 


SOSHEN POULTRY FARMS, R. 20 Goshen, Indiana 











Please mention this paper when writing. 





The Weakly Ones 


_A subscriber writes: 

“I have about one hundred chickens, 
but there are always about five or six 
in the bunch that are sick. They will 
sit around three or four weeks before 
dying. They will eat some, but will 
become so poor that there is almost 
nothing to them.” 


We have answered this query by | 


mail, but wish to call the attention of 
our readers who have had a similar 
experience, to the mistake of leaving 
sick chickens with the flock. Provided 
conditions are sanitary, and the flock 
is being well fed, the birds that do 
not keep in condition are lacking in 
vitality, and may become a menace to 
the flock by contracting a contagious 
disease, such as roup, which they may 
give to well chickens in an even worse 
form than they themselves have it. The 
expression “spindling” describes very 
well the chickens that are lacking in 
vitality. Such specimens are better 
out of the flock. The poultry keeper 
who has an observant eye, and most 
poultry breeders must have, will note 
from time to time the birds that are 
not quite alert; the birds that are in- 
different to their food, and sluggish in 
their movements. By cooping such 
birds together, one can soon determine 
whether they are worth keeping. If 
they are not laying, but do not seem 
sick, clean them out with a dose of 
epsom salts, and then fatten them for 
the table. 

If they seem out of condition, kill 
and burn them. We have noticed on 
the Des Moines market chickens that 
take one’s appetite for fowl. To put on 
the market birds which one would not 
eat himself, is being a poor neighbor. 
We are told that “Whoever needs me 
is my neighbor;” certainly the man 
who needs our produce, then, is our 
neighbor, and we should be as care- 
ful of the quality of poultry we send 
him as of that we eat ourselves. 

Don’t rob yourself by keeping ailing 
birds in the flock. Get rid of them in 
one way or the other, and give better 
a the producing members of the 
flock. 





Chicken Chat 


On an interurban line, where the 
distances between stations are long 
enough to promote acquaintance with 
regular patrons, the conversation at 
this season often turns to chickens. 
The other, day a passenger declared 
emphatically that he had housed and 
fed his chickens since September with- 
out an egg, and he proposed to sell the 
flock at once. A chorus of protests 
from about him drew out the facts that 
he had hatched his chickens late be- 
cause early eggs cost so much in the 
first price paid, a price which was in- 
creased by the low fertility of early 
eggs. 

“You can’t carry mortar on both 
shoulders,” an old plasterer remarked. 
“If you want to have eggs from early 
pullets to sell when eggs are high, you 
must set eggs when eggs are high, take 
what chicks you get, and raise them 
right.” 

“Your hens are just ready to lay now 
for the fellow who buys them,” an- 
other put in. “Why not keep those eggs 
yourself? If you can’t hold on to late- 
hatched pullets until they are laying, 
you'd better sell them early.” 

“How's that sick rooster of yours, 
Joe?” a farmer turned around to ask, 
adding, for the benefit of those within 
earshot: “You ought to have heard 
Joe consulting the ‘vet’ about that 
rooster the other night. I happened to 
go to the ’phone while they were talk- 
ing. You'd have thought that rooster 
was a horse.” 

“He’s dead,” Joe answered, lacon- 
ically. “I sold a hundred dollars’ worth 
of cockerels from him last fall, and 
have some A-1 pullets and cockerels 
left. He was worth consulting the 
veterinarian about, all right.” 

“Good thing he’s dead,’ a poultry 
veteran said, decidedly. “I thought 
when I saw you working over him the 
other day, that if he was a bird of mine 
I’d as soon he died, and took tempta- 
tion out of my way. Nine times out of 
ten, Joe would have tried to use him if 
he got well, and that bird was so near 
dead with roup and indigestion that he 
would have been dangerous to have 
around. A cured bird is a bad bird to 
have in a healthy flock. First, you 
know the young stuff lack vitality, and 
the breeder pays twice for his sick 
bird.” 

“J set a hen in the chicken house, on 





eleven eggs, and she hatched one of 
them,” said someone, proudly. “That 
was a 100 per cent hatch, for there 
wasn’t another fertile egg.” 

“Wonder she hatched that, out in the 
cold. I’ve got three hens sitting down 
cellar,” her seat-mate replied. 

“Tf have five chicks in a box behind 
the stove,” laughed a lady in front. 
“You never saw anything growing like 
those chicks.” 

The feather on the hat ‘of a fashion- 
able lady in front seemed to rise in 
amazement at the idea of baby chicks 
in the kitchen, but some of us who 
have set the incubator in the parlor, 
and would unhesitatingly carry choice 
early-hatched chicks to the sunshine 
of the parlor window, said nothing. The 
true chicken fancier knows that the 
early chick has the run of the house, 
and that many of the early-hatched 
prize winners have been practically 





hand-raised chicks—chicks that have 
been brooded with a hot-water jug and 
a flannel shawl, and that such chicks 
become. real pets. 

A prominent author once said that 
he never imagined his humorous char- 
acters, because he could see much fun- 
nier people than he could think of. 
“Likewise, the poultryman need never 
use his imagination in devising ex- 
treme cases of devotion to chickens, 
for funnier instances can be found in 
real life—only, the poultry fancier 
does not call them funny. 





When the snow is on the ground, 
sweep the sunny spot in front of the 
house before letting the birds out, if, 
indeed, you let-them out at all. Chick- 
ens are not injured by eating snow, 
but to stand in the snow chills and 
wets their feet, and may interfere 
with the egg yield 





Westby, Wisc. 


fertile eggs. 
success. 











Express 
Prepaid 


all the 
address today on the coupon or a post card, 


Box 46 


Incubators and 
Brooders 


X-Ray Incubator Co, 
Des Moines, lowa 



























Here’s the Result— 
409 Sturdy, Thriving Chicks! 


“This is what an X-Ray will do,’ writes Mrs. Thos. Pierce, 
She got hatches that she never thought possible 
frem an incubator—like 175 fine, upstanding chicks from 200 
There zs a reason for the big X-Ray Incubator 
One of the reasons is that every detail—every appli- 
ance about the X-Ray is a money-saver, a labor-saver, a time- 
saver, a maker of big hatches of better chicks. 


This year the X-Ray is better than ever— 


And—Here’s the Reason! 


X-RAY INCUBATOR 


Only 1 Galion of Oil to the Hatch 
—Five Big 191'7 Improvements 


20 new improvements in the 1917 X-Ray: In addition to 
the fact that the X-Ray uses only one gallon of oil (one 
filling) tothe entire hatch—nas the X- tay 4 Autoniatic Trip 
Pr that regulates flame and prevents 

and overheated sides, and all the famous 15 
features of the 1916 model—the 1917 X-Ray 
Incubator has the new X-Ray Handy Height 
feature, the deep lid that conserves the heat and 
saves oil—the new X-Ray Quick Cooling Egg 
Tray, level as a billiard table, built of heavy 
galvanized wire mesh—the new X-Ray Nursery 
Tray, that gives better footing for the chicks, provides 
ideal sanitary conditions, makes a perfect * ‘dryin out” 
place for newborn chic ks—the new X-Ray Egg Tester, 
the simplest, surest fertility test device ever created— 
the new X- Ray Gas Arrestor, the simple 
contrivance that absolutely prevents en- 
trance of fumes {ato egg chamber 
and injury to health oc chicks 
as a result of fumes, 


- And—Here’s the Book 


That Every Poultry Raiser 
Should Read — It’s FREE 


A beautiful book—packed with facts that will 
help every one add to his income—to add to his 
knowledge of real, genuine incubator values—to 
know reap ly what to expect in an incubator. It tells 
ts about 1917 X-Ray Incubators and Brooders, 

Letters from a few of hundreds of thousands who are 
using them. Facts that will help you to make more money 
with less work from poultry raising. Send in your name and 
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Hearts and Homes readers are welceme, 





HEARTS AND HOMES 


This department was established by Mrs. Henry Wallace. 
If preferred, name of writer will not be published. Ad- 
dress all inquiries and letters to Hearts and Homes Department, Wallaces’ Farmer, Des 


Letters on subjects of interest to 
Moines, Iowa. 








By the Way 

The following incident shows how 
+ the training in patriotism of the school- 
room is bearing fruit: A high school 
boy was gleefully recounting the inci- 
dents of a school assembly when a 
newly-promoted class was entertain- 
ing the school. “The members of the 
new class,” he said, “were putting on 
@ program for the school. A colored 
boy gave us some dandy tunes on a 
comb. He played ‘Dixie Land’ and 
“The Suwanee River’ and ‘Old Folks at 
Home,’ and then went off, but the 
school clapped to beat the band until 
he came back. This time he played 
“The Star-Spangled Banner’, and, what 
do you know about it, every last one of 
those 1,500 students rose and stood 
while that kid played ‘The Star-Span- 
gled Banner’ thru on tke comb.” 

Can’t you picture the black boy on 
the platform blowing away on his pa- 
per-covereg comb, the 1,500 boys: and 
girls standing as he played, because the 
air he blew was that of our national 
hymn? 





We were dining in a downtown tea- 
room the week that the colored boy 
blew the tunes on his comb. The 
tables were filled with men and women 
——among them some members of- the 
legislature and city officials. A lady 
with @ harp sat at the door, furnishing 

. music thruout the meal. She played 

popular airs, ‘ballads, and then “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” The occasion 
was not favorable for rising and stand- 
ing at attention, but the music was re- 
ceived with a few perfunctory hand- 
claps. After some further numbers, 
the harpist played a medley of na- 
tional airs, among them “The Star- 
Spangled Banner.” This time it fell 
on deaf ears. Question: Is it right 
to permit our national song to be 
played everywhere and at any time, 
until it becomes meaningless? 

There was a time when the stars 
and stripes floated in foreign countries 
over the office of every man who chose 
to call himself an “American dentist.” 
Its folds were used for advertising lit- 
erature. Such use of our flag has been 
stopped. Can we not, as American cit- 
izens, so regulate the playing of “The 
Star-Spangled Banner” that it may al- 
ways be received with respect, and 
not be cheapened by use at times when 
it is out of place? 

And, by the way, how many of the 
older folks can sing more than the 
first verse of “The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner”? How many know every verse 
of “America”? Unless there are school 

. children in the family, we venture to 
say that an attentive ear would hear 
mostly tum-tum-ti-tum-ti-tums after 
the first verse. 





Manners in the Home 


A subscriber writes: 


“Will you please recommend a book 
on etiquette of table manners that is 
at once practical and sensible for or- 
dinary farm folk, that readers may 
teach the growing boys and girls the 
right way to appear at ease in any 
company? If observation is any judge, 
this has been sadly neglected in many 
instances. I have seen men—fathers— 
use their knives at the table to eat 
oat nteal, potatoes, etc.; then reach 
with it for a helping of butter, jelly, 
etc.; spread their bread, eat a few 
more mouthfuls, then reach for more 
butter, pushing aside the butter knife 
that is in the dish. Another common 
thing is drinking coffee or soup with 
a loud sipping, very annoying to a 
mother who is trying to teach the chil- 
dren correct manners. I have seen a 
refined woman choke back the tears, 
and leave a meal almost untouched, at 
such happenings. Too loyal to the 
husband to mention the matter, and 
yet. much hurt. Please let us have 
some talks in Hearts and Homes, and 
please recommend a book.” 

The ordinary book of etiquette is of 
little service for teaching the rudi- 
ments of good manners. Habit is so 





strong that if a man who has been 
accustomed to using his knife instead 
of his fork, does not want to make 
the change, a book of etiquette would 
be only an irritant. The emphasis 
should be placed not on the fact that 
a fork is better than a knife—at one 
time the use of a knife was not con- 
sidered improper—but on the influ- 
ence the father -holds over the chil- 
dren, and the humiliation it will be to 
them to find that the practices they 
have taken up from him are not the 
practices of the present generation. 
The series of books telling of the 

” are excellent for the purpose 
of teaching children what not to do. 
“Gopps and How to Be Them” are on 
sale at all book sellers, and will be 
found very useful in teaching good 
manners. 

Rather than have trouble over the 
butter, the wife should have used the 
individual butter dishes, and kept the 
large dish off the table. 

Unfortunately, the best of men have 
personal habits which are most an- 
noying to their wives; but it is better. 
to concentrate one’s thoughts on the 
points with which the two are in ac- 
cord than to accent the little annoy- 
ances. The woman who can ignore 
her husband’s table manners and set 
an example of perfect table manners to 
her children, will have more influence 
than if she continually tries to\cor- 
rect her husband. 

Home Economics Circular No. 1, 
“Planning and Serving Meals,” pub- 
lished at Ames in 1914-1915, gives 
some helpful information on the serv- 
ing of meals. Children should be 
taught to eat quietly and daintily; to 
use the napkin before and after drink- 
ing, and to serve others at the table. 
A “company” dinner once a week, with 
only the family present, but the meal 
served as for guests, is a help in put- 
ting the children at ease. How to be- 
have is something which can not be 
taught by hard-and-fast rules; the se- 
cret of good manners lies in consider- 
ing others. A mother can, by her si- 
lent influence, so surround her chil- 
dren with the atmosphere of good 





manners that they absorb them un- 
consciously. To appear at ease in any 
company is to forget oneself and think 
of others. 


Shoulder to Shoulder 


Comment was made by many who 
attended the International Live Stock 
Exposition on the increase in the num- 
ber of women who attended, and espe- 
cial emphasis was placed on the num- 
ber of women who came forthe same 
reason the men came—to study the 
prize winners and see the exhibits. 
The minister’s wife and the farmer’s 


wife are women who are in partner- 
ship with their husbands. If ejther 
the minister or the farmer makes a 
success of the business, he must ask 
his wife’s help. Heretofore, the wife’s 
part in the success of her husband has 
not been recognized to the extent it 
should have been. Her influence has 
been indirect. A small boy said to his 
mother: 

“Mamma, I know now how you man- 
age papa.” 

“How?” she questioned, interested in 
héaring what her small son thought he 
had discovered. 

“Why you just talk and talk and talk 
about a thing you want to do until 
papa thinks he thought of it first, and 
then he goes and does it.” 

The secret of many a farmer’s suc- 
cess has been that his wife pushed un- 
til he had to pull. Frequently, it is the 
wife who tests the seed corn, who 
keeps up the accounts, who makes out 
the pedigrees, who broods over seed 
catalogs, and stirs her husband to in- 
vestigate new varieties. 

What of it? someone asks. Merely 
this, that the wife should share in the 
privileges as well as the responsibili- 
ties. She should go along as a matter 
of course when meetings of interest 





and value to farm workers are access- | 


ible. Her invitation should not be 
grudging. 

“I’m going to the institute this after- 
noon; I suppose you’re too busy to go,” 
a farmer said to his wife. 

“Yes,” she answered, meekly; “I’ve 
got to finish ironing.” 

Had he said cordially: “Put on your 
things; I want you to go to the insti- 
tute with me,” she would have gone, 
and the ironing would have been done 
in record time after she came home. 

Let the women share in good times 
thru urgent invitation. 








SLEEPY-TIME STORIES 


From the book “Mother West Wind's Anima! Friends,” by Thornton W. Burgess. 
Copyright 1912 by Little, Brown & Co. 








A Joker Fooled 


Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck ,sat in 
the doorway of-Jimmy Skunk's deserted 
old house on the hill, and-looked down 
across the Green Meadows. Every few 
minutes Peter Rabbit would chuckle as he 
thought of how he had fooled Mr. Toad 
into thinking that an old leather strap 
was Mr. Blacksnake. 

“Is Mr. Blacksnake so very dangerous?” 
asked Johnny Chuck, who had seen very 
little of the world. 

“Not for you or me,” replied Peter Rab- 
bit, “because we've grown too big for him 
to swallow. But he would like nothing 
better than’ to catch Mr. Toad for his 
dinner. But if you ever meet Mr. Black- 
snake, be very polite to him. He is very 
quick tempered, is Mr. Blacksnake, but if 
you don’t bother him, he'll not bother 
you. My goodness, I wonder what's going 
on down there in the alders!” | 

Johnny Chuck looked over to the alder 
thicket. He saw Sammy Jay, Blacky the 
Crow and Mrs. Redwing sitting in the 
alders. They were calling back and forth, 
apparently very much excited. Peter 
Rabbit looked this way and that way, to 
see if the coast was clear. 

“Come on, Johnny Chuck, let’s go down 
and see what the trouble us,” said he, 
for you know Peter Rabbit has a great 
deal of curiosity. 

So down to the alder thicket skipped 
Peter Rabbit and Johnny Chuck, as fast 
as they could go. Half-way there they 
were joined by Danny Meadow Mouse, 
for he too had heard the fuss and wanted 
to know what it all meant. 

“What's the matter? asked Peter Rab- 
bit of Sammy Jay, but Sammy was too 
excited to answer, and simply pointed 
down into the middle of the alder thicket. 
So the three of them, one behind the oth- 
er, very softly crept in among the alders, 





A great commotion was going on among 
the dead lIgaves. Danny Meadow Mouse 
gave one look, then he turned as pale as 
did Mr. Toad when Peter Rabbit fooled 
him with the old leather strap. “This is 
no place for me!” exclaimed Danny Mea- 
dow Mouse, and started for home as fast 
as he could run. 

Partly under an old log lay Mr. Black- 
snake. There seemed to be something 
the matter with him. He looked sick, and 
threshed and struggled till he made the 
leaves fly. Sammy Jay and Blacky the 
Crow and Mrs. Redwing called all sorts of 
insulting things to him, but he paid no 
attention to them. Once Mrs. Redwing 
darted down and pecked him sharply. But 
Mr. Blacksnake seemed quite helpless. 


“What's the matter with him?” asked 
Johnny Chuck, in a whisper. ’ 
“Nothing. Wait and you'll see. Sammy 


Jay and Mrs. Redwing better watch out 
or they’ll be sorry,”’ replied Peter Rabbit. 

Just then Mr. Blacksnake wedged his 
head in under the old log and began to 
push and wriggle harder than ever. Then 
Johnny Chuck gasped. Mr. Blacksnake 
was crawling out of his clothes! Yes, sir, 
his old suit was coming off wrong side 
out, just like a glove, and underneath he 
wore a splendid new suit of shiny black! 

“It’s time for us to be moving,” whis- 
pered Peter Rabbit. “After Mr. Black- 
snake has changed his clothes, he is pret- 
ty short tempered. Just hear him hiss at 
Mrs. Redwing and Sammy Jay.” 

They tiptoed out of the alder thicket 
and started back for the old house on the 
world, which is contentment. 

And this is all I am going to tell you 
about the fuss in the big pine. 

(Johnny Chuck finds it quite handy to 


have a back door to his house, as we will | 


see in our next story.) 














Fashion Department | 


The patterns we offer are guaranteed to fit perfect!y 
and allow all seams. i0cents mg Order 
by number and give size or age honnd Dieinly and 
be sure your name and add: 

Owing to Itmited space it is not ——— for us to 
fllustrate more than a few of the’ very many new 
designs that come out each month. We have made 
arrangements to supply our readers with a ‘Fashion 
Quagterly” {flustrating nearly 400 practical styles of 

gorikents for ladies, misses and children, which can 
S very easily made at home. The latest pase of 
this quarterly fashion book will be m 
address in the United States upon m receipt of Pog 

Specta on embroidery patterns, ‘Embroidery 
for Every Woman,” illustrating 200 designs and od 
acribing how stitches are to be worked, price Sc per 


co paid. 
idee a all orders to Pattern Department of Wal- 
laces’ Farmer, Des Moines, lows. 














A VARIETY OF PATTERNS THAT CAN 
EASILY BE MADE BY THE HOME 
DRESSMAKER. 





No. 7520—Ladies’ Waist—Cut in sizes 
34 to 42 inches bust measure. Linen, ma- 
dras or crepe de Chine can be used for 
this waist. 

No. 8119—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years. This dress has a sepa- 
rate bolero worn over a simple waist which 
is joined to a one-piece gathered skirt. 

No. 8124—Ladies’ Skirt—Cut in sizes 24 
to 30 inches waist measure. The skirt is 
cut in four gores. 

No. 8112—Girls’ Dress—Cut in sizes 4, 6, 
8 and 10 years. Long or short sleeves may 
be used, and the dress has a two-gored 
skirt. 

No. 8115—Ladies’ Dress—Cut in sizes 34 
to 42 inches bust measure. The dress has 
a —— waist and three-gored gathered 
skirt. 


The above patterns will be sent to 
any address, by the Pattern Department 
of this paper, on receipt of ten cents for 
each. 
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Highest quality warm air 
furnace at wholesale price. 
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We pay 
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REAL FRESH Yeticr 

Weather 
Frozen &. 8. Her- 
ring daily from ourowD 
fishery, in sanitary strong boxes. Promptly and safe- 
ly delivered at your station. $4.75 per 100 Ibs. Ocean 

Whiting. 8 cents per lb. Send for prices. ELILJNG- 

SON & HANSON, Duluth, Minn. 
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Except when announcement is made to the contrary, these expositions of the Sabbath School 
Lessons are as they were made originally by Henry Wallace, with such slight changes as may occa- 
sionally be made necessary by additions to the lesson text. This statement may not always apply to 
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Christ Feeding the Hungry 


(Notes on the Sabbath School Lesson 
for March 4, 1917. John, 6:1-21; print- 
ed, 1-14.) 

“After these things, Jesus went away 
to the other side of the sea of Galilee, 
which is the sea of Tiberias. (2) And 
a great multitude followed him, be- 
cause they beheld the signs which he 
did on them that were sick. (3) And 
Jesus went up into the mountain, and 
there he sat with his disciples. (4) 
Now the passover, the feast of the 
Jews, was at hand. Jesus therefore, 
lifting up his eyes, and seeing that a 
great multitude cometh unto him, saith 
unto Philip, Whence are°we to buy 
bread, that these may eat? (6) And 
this he said to prove him: for he him- 
self knew what he would do. (7) 
Philip answered him, Two hundred 
shillings’ worth of bread is not suffi- 
cient for them, that every one may 
take a little. (8) One of his disciples, 
Andrew, Simon Peter’s brother, saith 
unto him, (9) There is a lad here, who 
hath five barley loaves, and two fish- 
es: but what are these among so 
many? (10) Jesus said, Make the peo- 
ple sit down. Now there was much 
grass in the place. So the men sat 
down, in number about five thousand. 
(11) Jesus therefore took the loaves; 
and having given thanks, he distribut- 
ed to them that were set down; like- 
wise also of the fishes as much as they 
would. (12) And when they were filled, 
he saith unto his disciples, Gather up 
the broken pieces which remain over, 
that nothing be lost. (13) So they gath- 
ered them up, and filled twelve bas- 
kets with broken pieces from the five 
barley loaves, which remained over 
unto them that had eaten. (14) When 
therefore the people saw the sign 
which he did, they said, This is of a 
truth the prophet that cometh into the 
world.” 

For the first time in the entire gos- 
pel, John treads on ground covered by 
all the other evangelists. The miracle 
here recorded made a very strong im- 
pression on each of the four writers, or 
the persons from whom those that 
were not eye-witnesses received their 
information. John, who must have 
been familiar with each and all of the 
gospels, selects this miracle of the 
feeding of the five thousand out of a 
group of miracles closely connected in 
time, evidently for the express reason 
that it furnishes the text for the re- 
markable discourse on the bread of life 
delivered in the synagogue at Caper- 
naum shortly afterward, recorded in 
the concluding portion of this chapter, 
and covered in the next lesson. 

One of the proéminent facts connect- 
ed with the miracle is that the Savior 
greatly desired at this time a period of 
rest and privacy. The reason assigned 
by Matthew is that He had just heard 
of the murder of His cousin according 
to the flesh, and forerunner in point 
of office, John the Baptist (Matthew, 
14:13). The reason assigned by Mark 


is that the disciples had just returned’ 


from their first missionary tour, and 
therefore, presumably, needed His 
counsel and instruction, and this could 
not be given because “there were many 
coming and going, and they had no 
leisure so much as to eat” (Mark, 
6:31). Luke assigns the same reason, 
and intimates that Herod the tetrarch 
Was greatly moved and conscience- 
smitten because of the murder of John 
the Baptist, and could account for the 
popular excitement only on the theory 
that he had risen from the dead. 
Much had happened since the last 
lesson. Visitors at the feast some 
months before had spread His fame 
abroad. His disciples had been finally 
cailed and entered upon their work as 
missionaries, and almost the entire 
population had begun to believe that 
Jesus was to be the restorer of the 
kingdom of David and Solomon. Gali- 
lee, in fact, was ripe for a political rev- 
Olution, and needed only a leader. 
Another passover was at hand, 
which Jesus did not attend, not wish- 
ing to inflame the popular expectation; 





and the crowds on their way to Jerusa- 
lem followed Him on His retirement to 
the desert or uninhabited place on the 
west side of the sea, rendering seclu- 
sion in the daytime impossible. Not- 
withstanding His desire for rest and 
conversation with His disciples, Hé 
graciously taught these people, no 
doubt healing their diseases (as men- 
tioned by Matthew and Luke). We are 
told by Mark that “he had compassion 
upon them, because they were as sheep 
not having a shepherd.” 

Probably about three o’clock in the 
afternoon, or about the time of the ap- 
proach of the multitude, He said to 


Philip: “Whence are we to buy bread, 
that these may eat?” Philip was stag- 
gered. Said he: “Two hundred shil- 


lings’ worth of bread is not sufficient 
for them, that every one may take a 
little.” (Verses 6-7.) This was far 
more than there seems to have been 
at that time in the treasury. The mat- 
ter was evidently talked over among 
the disciples in the afternoon, and 
when it was near sundown, the Savior 
again repeats this question, as it ap- 
pears from an examination of the ac- 
count in the other gospels, and Andrew 
makes practically the same answer. On 
inquiring how much bread they had on 
hand, they said that a lad had five bar- 
ley loaves and two small fishes. This 
miracle is one of the few events in the 
life of Christ that are recorded in all 
the gospels. While the other three 
evangelists speak of two fishes, John 
alone speaks of them as small; and 
the term he uses describes the small 
fish, or what we know as sardines, that 
were used as a relish with bread. It 
should be remembered that when Jesus 
last met His disciples on the Sea of 
Galilee, and after the large draft of: 
fishes, He invited them to partake not 
of the large fishes, but of the little 
fishes (as shown by the use of the 
same exact word), these same small 
fishes. John also notes that the loaves 
are of barley, the food of the poorest. 
He alone notes the persons to whom 
the request was made, Philip and An- 
drew. Whether this food belonged to 
the disciples, and had been given to 
the lad to care for, or whether they 
ascertained that the lad had it, and it 
could be purchased if needed, does not 
appear. 

The Savior ordered them to sit down 
on the grass in companies or squads, in 
regular order, and then, having given 
thanks, or, as we would say, asked the 
blessing customary at meals, whether 
among the Jews or Christians, brake 
it and distributed it to the disciples, 
and they to the multitude, the bread 
and fish growing in His and their 
hands until, after all had been fed, 
each disciple filled his basket, or, as 
we would say, lunch basket, which the 
Jews usually carried with them on 
their journeys, with the broken pieces 
that remained. We here have a strik- 
ing lesson of the virtue of economy. He 
who could multiply five barley loaves 
and two small fishes into food for the 
hungry thousands, yet requires the dis- 
ciples to gather up the fragments, 
“that nothing be lost.” 

The record of this miracle affords a 
curious illustration of the weak faith 
of men earnest and sincere, and it may 
be that the reason the question was 
asked of Philip is the following: He 
had been very bold when first called, 
and proclaimed Jesus to be the Mes- 
siah (John, 1:45). He had read of the 
skepticism of Moses in the wilderness, 
and Jehovah’s rebuke (Numbers, 11: 
21-23); he had doubtless read of the 
similar miracle wrought by Elijah (II 
Kings, 5:42-44). He evidently thought 
that the feeding of five thousand with 
five barley loaves and two small fishes 
would be too much for the Word that 
made the world and all things therein, 
that gave life to all things, and light 
for man to guide his steps aright. An- 
drew was no better. The fact is that 
neither of them had yet fully believed 
in the Divinity of Christ. When a man 
is fully rooted and grounded in faith, 
a well authenticated miracle gives him 
no trouble whatever. Miracles, signs 
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—the farmer’s family is robust, 


healthy, strong. 


They want the 
best of everything to eat, 


The farmer's wife is an expert coo! 
She'll use only the best—that's why : 
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Baking Powder. 
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and wonders are precisely what it 
would be expected that the Incarnate 
Word, who gave existence and light to 
the world, would perform. If the first 
three verses of John’s gospel are real- 
ly believed, reason can very readily 
accept all the rest. 

But let us not be too hard on these 
disciples. It is as true that Christ 
rules the world today as that He made 
it in the beginning; and when we lose 
faith in the ultimate triumph of all 
true reform, we show precisely the 
same lack of faith as did Philip, An- 
drew, and no doubt the rest of the dis- 
ciples. If all those who profess to be- 
lieve in Christ today, really did with 
their whole hearts believe in Him with 
a robust, stalwart, virile faith, there is 
not a true reform that would not be ac- 
complished speedily. Christ is the ex- 
ecutive arm of the Godhead, and in 
times when reforms in the church and 
just government in state and nation 
are the demand, Christians are the ex- 
ecutive arm of Christ. He pushes re- 
forms as fast as the people really want 
them pushed, and no faster. In a broad 
way, it may be said that we are just as 
good people and just as good churches 
as we really want to be; and in the 
same way it may be stated that every 
nation and every community has as 
good a government as it really de- 
serves; or, in other words, as it really 
wishes to have. It is a lack of vigor- 
ous faith in Jesus as the inspiration of 
all true religion and just government 
that is the real trouble with the world 
today, whether individuals, communi- 
ties or nations. 

It does not seem surprising, as we 
read the account of this miracle, the 
only one in His Galilean ministry re- 
corded by all the evangelists, that the 
people who were fed, who had seen this 
manifestation of His Divine power, 
should become convinced that this was 
of a truth the Prophet that should come 
into the world. They thus-answer the 
question which John the Baptist had 
sent his disciples, a short time before, 
to ask of Jesus: “Art thou he that 
cometh, or look we for another?” The 





man who could perform such works as 
these must indeed be the prophet of 
whom Moses spake: “Jehovah thy God 
will raise up unto thee a prophet from 
the midst of thee, of thy brethren, like 
unto me; unto him ye shall hearken.” 
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Questions answered on all phases of farm mechan- 
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the high prices cations on handy a devices. 
than others. Buy direct from A Hoop Holder for Stave Silos | 
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@ better seed bed for larger crops, guy wires are loose, or when empty 
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he 8 u 
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the guys may be safely placed a few vos wet mud of the spring thaws, 
feet from the silo foundation, and then you can appreciate real come 


drawn up tight so that the silo is ° 
| pulled down on the foundation. fort in rubber footwear. 


The simple device shown in the ac- . —" 
companying sketch will practically | Take oz of J our feet. It 1S very Important that 
| you should. Let your rubber and woolen footwear be 























Why do nine million people wear “Ball-Band”? Because 
those who buy it never regret their purchase. They get more 
days wear at the lowest cost per days wear. 


Ask your dealer for a pair of “Ball-Band” Light Weight 


Morea oe BUSINESS. Are you dissatisfied with 
your present work? Thousands of new men wil! 





























in he Aswan etn Sratr buns co ita Rubbers. They are of the highest quality and come in sizes 
EAR, 708. Do Fou for men, women and children. 
Saereewts |* 
YD master If your dealer doesn’t sell “ Ball-Band,” let us know. 
$900 to $3000 Per Year or ° Our free booklet, ‘‘More Days Wear,” will be sent you on 
f alee theta thie cia preen 1 refi Ss request. It shows the right kind of rubber footwear for 
Bay Baer tae Bo noe ER whew ~y different kinds of work, also for hunting and fishing. 
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Mishawaka Woolen Manulacturing Company, 338 Water Street, Mishawaka, Indiana 
“*The House That Pays Millions for Quality ’’ 
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by simply boring three-quarter-inch 

holes thru the width of two-by-fours, Yellow Pine Posts — —the kind 

near one edge, and sawing them out that last a lifetime. 

to fit over the hoops. The slots are This is the united opinion of farm owners 

£ bh ) 

ile ee eee erence os everywhere who are now using Long Bel 
3 Creosoted Posts instead of the ordinary kind that 

rot and decay after a few years. 








the door frame. For a silo sixteen feet 
in diameter, four of the holders will 
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Farmer at wire mill prices | put this device on”an old silo, wait Our posts are cut from selected trees of slow growth, air 
sseepien toweteurstg valness . dried and yard seasoned, and treated by the Long-Bell vacuum 


until the hoops are slightly loose and 
| can be moved up or down to fit the 
slots. If used on a silo being put up, 
it will hold the hoops until the lugs 
and nuts are put on. | 

The strips will hold the hoops in 
| their proper place at all times, and 
will prevent the silo from becoming 
unsightly. 


creosoting process until pure creosote is forced into every 
part of the sap wood. The germ of decay is killed, every fibre 
of the post is protected —there’s no decay. 


Free Book Send at once for our book, “The Post Everlasting” — 
learn how to end ay your post and fence troubles and 
a >> save from $50 up each year now spent in repairs and replacements. 
daw 


Your lumber dealer sells L-B Creosoted Posts — seehim and look for the 
—- —— Mark branded on the end of each post. It means thorough treatment 


_ , ==" The Long-Bell Lumber Co.,"*asSets Si. ts 
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Boys’ Corner 


This department is for beginners. We talk here 
about the simple things of farming; about the soil 
and how it was made; w plants grow init; about 























farm animale—the cows, the horses, the pigs, etc.— . 


how they eat their feed and grow. We want to study 
ali these things and many more, and any time any- 
one wants to ask @ question, or doesn’t understand, 
or wants to tell us something which he has noticed, 
we hope he will write us. 


— 








Working 


The days are lengthening; the birds 
are cheering up, and soon we will be 
talking about spring in real earnest. 
Spring means field work. Are you a 
good worker? Let’s break our records 
this year for doing good work. 

How many acres can you plow in a 
day, with a three-horse, fourteen-inch 
sulky plow? The average for many 
farmers in different sections of the 
United States, plowing stubble six 
inches deep, is 2.4 acres. I believe 
many of you can do better than that in 
a ten-hour day, with a good team, when 
the soil is nice and mellow. With a 
fourteen-inch, two-horse walking plow 
the average is two acres, or just a lit- 
tle less, daily. The standard for a 
twenty-eight-inch gang plow, with five 
horses, plowing five and one-half inch- 
es deep, is about five acres a day. 

How are you at harrowing? How 
fast can you walk over plowed land 
behind an eight-foot, two-horse, spike- 
tooth harrow? The normal for the 
United States is ten acres daily. With 
a disk harrow eight feet wide, drawn 
by four horses, the standard is twelve 
acres. 

Following are standards for different 
kinds of farm work, as an average of 
many workers in different sections of 
the United States: 

Cutting potatoes by hand, fifteen 
bushels. 

Planting corn, thirteen acres. 

Eight-foot grain drill and _ three 
horses, eleven acres. 

Hauling and spreading manure with 
a spreader, thirteen tons. 

Cultivating corn, seven acres. 

Mowing hay with five-foot mower, 
eight acres. 

Raking hay, eleven acres. 

Loading hay with a loader, hauling, 
and unloading with a fork or sling, 
four men and,four horses, nine acres. 

Stacking hay in field with a sweep 
rake, four men and four horses, twelve 
acres. 

Six-foot grain binder and _ three 
horses, ten acres. 

Shocking thirty-bushel oats, nine 
acres. 

Binding fifty-bushel corn with a 
three-horse harvester, seven acres. 

Husking fifty-bushel corn, hauling 
and unloading, fifty-five bushels. 

Twenty-man crew, threshing gang, 
on forty-bushel oats from shock, 2,400 
bushels. 

After the middle of March, work 
comes on with a rush. We strain every 
effort to get the oats in early. Then 
all the corn land must be plowed. Corn 
cultivation, haying, and grain harvest- 
ing follow in quick succession. Once 
the thing starts, we scarcely have time 
to catch our breath except on rainy 
days. 

In February and early March, we 
must anticipate the crop season. Are 
the horses in condition; will a little 
extra grain help them? Is the disk 
Sharp, and are the plows bright? Has 
the seed corn been tested and.graded, 
and is the planter set to drop the grad- 
ed corn regularly? We must be ready 
to use every good day after the middle 
of March or first of April. On the av- 
erage, one out of every three or four 
days is too wet to work. The good 
days are precious. Late-planted oats 
generally yield five or ten bushels less 
per acre than early planted. Corn put 
in after May 20th rarely yields as much 
as the same variety planted on the 
Same land before May 20th. 

But in all your rush to push small 
grain seeding and corn planting, be 
Careful never to get on the land when 
it is too wet. There is a happy medium 
in all things. 

Guess how many hours of man and 
horse labor it takes to produce an acre 
of corn, an acre of oats, and an acre 
of timothy hay. 

What few records have been kept 
indicate that in the western corn belt 
it takes thirty hours of man labor and 
forty hours of horse labor for corn; 
ten hours of man labor and sixteen 





hours of horse labor for oats; and 
seven hours of man labor and ten 


,hours of horse labor for timothy hay. 


With corn, about eight of the thirty 
hours of man labor come in April and 
May, in plowing, harrowing and plant- 
ing; eight hours come in June and 
early July, in cultivating, and fifteen 
hours come in harvesting and miscel- 
laneous work. 

Man labor with oats is fairly evenly 
divided between early spring and mid- 
summer, about five man hours per 
acre being used at each season. 

Timothy conflicts with oat harvest 
and the last cultivation of corn. Prac- 
tically all of timothy’s seven hours of 
man labor come in early July. 

Crops conflict in their demand for 
man and horse labor. A big problem 
before every farmer is to arrange these 
conflicts so they will not work him to 
death. 

Watch the man who has been thru 
twenty or thirty seasons of farming. 
He has learned a thousand things that 
are worth while. He may lack the 
push and ambition of a young fellow, 
but he has learned lessons which ev- 
ery young farmer must sooner or later 
learn. 





The Hog Contest 


Marvin Firnhm, of Mills, Iowa, and 


“Oscar Brune, of Bolckow, Missouri, 


are tied for first place, with, a profit 
of $578.40 each. They both fed heavily 


from the start, and had 208-pound hogs 
for the February 6th market. Top was 
$12.45 for hogs of this weight. 

Theron C. Hansen, of Wesley, Iowa, 
and E. A. Titus, ot Yetter, Iowa, are 
tied for second “place, with a profit 
of $554.25 on 185-pound hogs, sold 
February 12th for $12.45 per cwt. They 
would have made more profit than the 
first two boys if they had fed heavily 
instead of lightly. 

Clarence E. Clark, of Stanton, Ne- 
braska, and Edward Baur, of Van 
Meter, Iowa, are third and fourth, re- 
spectively, with profits of $543 and 
$523.80, respectively. 

Those who have sold since February 
12th are not included in the fore- 
going. 


How I Grew My Acre of Corn 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I am a boy fifteen years old, and 
early in the spring of 1916 I decided to 
enter the acre corn-growing contest. 
So I selected an acre of black upland 
soil; put eleven tons of barnyard ma- 
nure on it, spreading it @venly with a 
fork, and then double disked it twice. 
I plowed it ten inches deep, and disked 
and dragged the ground twice. The 
ground was laid off three feet each 
way, and the corn was space dropped 
with well-selected seed of Diamond 
Joe (Silver Mine), an early variety of 
corn. I took forty ears of this corn to 
our farm adviser, Mr. Derr, and he se- 
lected twenty-two ears out of the forty 
for my seed. 

I had an almost perfect stand, only 
three missing hills in the acre. The 
corn grew rapidly, tho we had a great 
amount of rain in the spring; but it 
withstood the rain and also the drouth 
later in the summer. 

The corn was plowed four times 
with a shovel cultivator and once with 
a disk. I went over the corn with a 
hoe, cutting out all the weak stalks, 
and getting the grass out of the hills. 

I have been raised on the farm, and 
think it a profitable and pleasant oc- 


cupation. 
DICK HOPPER. 
Scott County, Missouri. 








Cement. Show—The Midwest Cement 
Users will hold their annual convention 
and show, in Omaha, Neb., March 6th to 
10th, inclusive. This is a show altogether 
worth while to attend. The exhibits of 
various cement manufacturers are most 
instructive. While it has its greatest in- 
terest for the cement worker, farmers 
who find it convenient will be well re- 
paid for attending. 





FRUGAL. 


They were a saving old couple, and asa 
result had a beautifully furnished house. 
One day, the old woman missed her hus- 
band. 

“Joseph, where are you?” she called. 

“I’m restin’ in the parlor.” 

"Not on the sofy?” she gasped, in 
horror. 

“No, on the floor.” 

“Not on that grand carpet?’ came back, 
in tones of anguish. 

“No, I rolled it up.” 





Better-at ance miles 


WithYeachy year, of use its motor, 
ains in power. Smoothness’and 
— while eit Jow 


P 
af flexibili 
The fo Sf-upke aegen , reve 
Sleeve-Valve 7 


—No carbon troubles 
—No wastes of costly gasoline 
=—No valves to adjust or grind 


Car' arch enemy of other gasoline motors is friend to the Moline- 
Rnight. Sliding sleeve-valves, operated with ‘mechanical regularity by 
a motor-driven shaft—not by clattering cams and noisy, rattling, uncere 
tain springs—work smoother, more quietly and with less friction as car 


bon collects, Carbon polishes them a3 smooth and hard as glass. 
Carbon can’t clog a Moline- Two to 50 miles per hour without 
Knight sleeve-valve. No cams, @ gear shift—without “bucking,” 
springs, or valveestems to wear, noise or vibration. Amazing pick- 
break or require constant “tinke up. More power than is ever 
ering.” Valve-grinding never nece meeded—at low speeds, on hills 
essary. No gasoline wasted! and through mud, snow and sand. 


14, 15, 16 miles to the gallon of And, because of its cross-wise 
gasoline—when new. After 5,000 sear spring, unshackled at the left, 
miles, 20 miles to the gallon is GU. NTEED to be the easiest- 
common. 7,000, 8,000 milesand up riding carat any price! A ride over 
on tires—25% over the average. rough roads proves it! 

Why net cid yourself of that dumpy, py. bumpy, ybeers te 

ear and get this big, poweral, Or and, — Jnana 4 
Knight? It costs no more to 
MOLINE AUTOMOBILE CO., East ‘Moline, iit. 


* 40 H. P.—Model, “— & 9.8, 50H. P.— Model “G” 
5-Pass. Touring « $1495 B or7- Pass. Touring . . $1840 
4Pass.Club Roadster... 1495  4Pass. Club Roadster . 1840 
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Special 30D 
‘OFFER 


To One Man In 
“@ Each Township 


Even though thousands of farmers buy _ save by dealing direct with. me. 
Simplex Straw Spreaders every season Isn't $76 worth saving? 
I have decided to give the Simplex fur- 

ther introduction. Therefore, I now make an extra Special Offer 
to one man in each township. Can’t outline my Special Offer 
Manson Compbell, Pres. here. But write me and rit explain all. It’s a real surprise—a 
remarkable chance to MAKE as well as SAVE money. You also get my regular 


position of low factory price, 30 days’ free trial with the money in your pocket—and liberal long- 
Rus cred credit, Offer is limited, however. “ur be withdrawn any time. Write now—be the lucky man! 


Simplex Straw Spreader 


akes Straw Worth $3.80 per Ton 


Straw, as you know, is worth up to $3.80 per tones 
a fertilizer — - a8 8 preventive < of winter kill —asa 
a against ‘ “soll-blow.” ” Try my “Spreader!”’ 


money pwented in sauenen, nor until the machine 
Toe -bimpten” Spreader is tried made good. 









creo pas PAYS FOR 
iBELe, MAN ING IN ONLY THREE D ATS 
Try it! That’s all 1 ask. F aa 





and proven — five Postal brings latest cat: Letters | from 

years use — only machine w bt Simplex owners in State and my Special, Private 
double-drive and double-width ea carrier — -~ Hapa mentioned at the Reghtater. All come FREE— 

that handles rotten, wet straw as well as ho fear y by return mail. Address Manson Campbell, Pres. 


MANSON CAMPBELL COMPANY, 735 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 
eee ee 











FORMALDEHYDE 


KILLS ALL SMUT GERMS 
PREVENTS SEED FROM ROTTING 
IN GROUND 


In a)] sincerity we say to you: ‘‘Treat every field seed you 
sow with formaldehyde.” It |. one of the wisest and most profit- 
able ore you can pestely y do. 

Treat it by han in any other way you wish, but if you 
a — coment, cheapest and most satisfactory method that 

ce has discovered ayou will treat it by the CUMMER AUTO- 
MATIC euOT 3 MACH 
Write for particulars and price. 


CUMMER MFG. CO., 





King of 
Smut Killers 





Cadilla c, Mich. 
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The height of this print of 80,000,000 Ibs. of butter is 90 feet 
—its length 180 feet. An average loss of 10 Ibs. of butter 
per cow by all separators except Sharplescauses this appal- 
ling yearly cream loss in the United States alone. If all 
separators were Sharples this immense pile would be savea 
annually. For this reason: Sharples is the only separator that skims 
clean regardiess of speed, Look back over your past experience with 
Separators. Many a day you determined to turn at top speed and not 
lose cream, But unconsciously, little by little, you slackened and Jost 
cream. That separator was not a 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED . 
Cream SEPARATOR 


ff it were you could have slowed down and still gotten every particle of 
cream. Sharplesis the only separator that “meets the moods”—almost 
humana in its adaptability to every day condi- 
tions, It’s the separator that not only can do 
alled work, but will do it, regardless of 
unfavorable circumstances, Sharples is 
—the only sapneptat that skims clean at widely 
varying 
—the only —ianeies thot delivers cream of un- 
changing thickness—all speeds. 


—the only separator you can turn faster and 
“Tien skimming quicker. 


the only separator with just one piece in the 
bowl—no discs, easiest to clean. 


—the only separator with knee-low supply tank 
and a once-a-month oiling system. 


Over a million users! Made and strongly guar- 
anteed by the oldest and greatest separator 
factory in America. Many a Sharples has 
been in constant use for 25 years at trifling @ 
repair cost. Send for free Catalog toDept. 93. 


Sharples Separator Co., West Chosen; Pa. 


Also Sharples Milkers and Gasoline Engines 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Portiand 


Toronto 
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| bran and $2.25 cottonseed meal?” 


| of mixed hay and corn fodder, 
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THE DAIRY 


Our readers are invitéd to contribute their experience to this department. 





Questions concerning 


dairy management will be cheerfully answered, 








Increase in Prices of Meat 
and Milk 


All prices have advanced during re- 
cent years, but some prices have ad- 
vanced far more than others. Dairy- 
men are keenly aware of the fact that 
their products have advanced less than 
most other products. The price of but- 
ter, for instance, advanced only 30 per 
cent from 1907 to 1916, while during 
the same time the price of round steak 
advanced 64 per cent, and the price of 
potatoes 113 per cent. We have been 
wondering as to whether or not the 
price of milk has advanced as much as 
the price of butter, and have been as- 
tonished to find that milk has ad- 
vanced even less. In spite of all the 
milk porducers’ organizations near the 
large cities, milk has advanced less 
than any other standard animal-food 
product. The table shown herewith, 
as compiled by the Connecticut experi- 
ment station, from a recent bulletin of 
the United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, gives an idea of the small 
advance in the price of milk as com- 





pared with meat foods. 














With a roughage ration consisting 
entirely of silage and shocked corn 
with the corn in it, we suggest that 
our correspondent try a grain mix- 
ture of 125 pounds of ground oats, 100 
pounds of bran, 100 pounds of oil meal 
and 100 pounds of the prepared dairy 
feed. The prepared dairy feed at $2.35 
per cwt. is high in price for the per- 
centage of protein it contains, but we 
nevertheless advise feeding this mix- 
ture, for the reason that otherwise it 
would be necessary to use an extreme- 
ly large amount of oil meal. In our 
experience, oil meal in amounts of 
more than two or three pounds per 
cow daily does not bring very gaod re- 
sults. Many cows find oil meal so un- 
palatable that they will not eat more 
than two or three pounds of it daily. 
Retween bran at $1.70 per cwt. and 
oats at 55 cents per bushel, there is 
but little choice, when it is considered 
that the oats must be round if they 
are to be well digested by the dairy 
cow. 

Unless our correspondent has very 
good cows, and has a first-class outlet 
for his product, there is-a chance that 
it may not pay him to feed for milk 
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Food, Per Pound. 32 SD 
ne ne 
Tosa E Ssag 
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_ we ‘nl re han) ret re — Saal Sl — loo 
Sirloin steak .........| .181| 186) -194| .202) .204| .230] .253) .258) .255) 281) .100! 55.2 
Round steak ......... 150} .157| .162] .173] .173] .198] .221] .234 228} .246) .096) 64.0 
Pork chops ..........| .157{ 161) -175| .193] .179] .193] .211| .222| .203] .240] .083/ 52.9 
Smoked ham ........ 201) 207) .217| .243| .238| 240] .266| .271 258) 302| 101| 50.2 
cc, | . 175} .177| .184] .200] .194| .200] .214] .219 208! .244| .069) 39.4 
AVO@TAHO . ...000; | 089] 52.3 
Milk, per quart ...... | .079] .081! .083! .086| .086] .088] 091] .091) . 090\ .095| 016] 20.2 
Price milk would have been in 1916, if it had increased 52.3 | 
Ne I EE iti iid eas ove oie eon als ams os ci kdb wid asd.oe SR 1.12 | .041| 52.3 
Price milk would have sold for in 1916, if based on food value | 
compared to average food value of five meats given above. .| .39 





Milk can sell for twice its present 
price, and still furnish digestible food 
cheaper than our standard meats. It 
is a reflection both on the intelligence 
of our consuming public and on the 
ability of dairymen to properly organ- 
ize their business, that milk should 
sell so low today. 





Dairy Rations 


An Towa correspondent writes: 

“T have a herd of Guernsey cows to 
which I have been feeding two parts 
of corn and cob meal, one part of bran, 
and about two pounds of cottonseed 
meal, together with mixed hay and 
corn fodder for roughage. I have been 
thinking of a ration of 200 pounds of 
corn and cob meal, 100 pounds of oats, 
50 pounds of bran and 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. How would this be 
with 50-cent oats, &85-cent corn, $1.60 


For feeding with a roughage ration 
this 
grain mixture sounds good. We would 
be inclined, however, to experiment 
with 300 pounds of corn and cob meal 
in the ration, instead of 200 pounds. 
In proportion to the food value con- 
tained, corn and cob meal or cotton- 
seed meal are the cheapest of the feeds 
mentioned. We suggest that our cor- 
respondent try to make his ration as 
largely as possible out of these two 
feeds, without causing the cows to go 
off in their milk. It would be worth 
while fd try a mixture of 300 pounds of 
corn and cob meal, 100 pounds of oats, 
50 pounds of bran and 100 pounds of 
cottonseed meal. However, at no time 
would we care to feed the average cow 
more than two or two and a half 
pounds of cottonseed meal daily. 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“Please suggest a dairy ration. I 
have good silage and shocked corn, 
with the corn in it. Protein is what f 
am after. Oats are 55 cents a bushel, 
bran is $1.70 per cwt., and oil meal is 
$2.40 per cwt. I can’t get cottonseed 
meal from our local dealer, but can get 
a dairy feed which contains 24 per 





cent protein, at $2.35 per cwt.” 


production. As is known by those who 
follow the butter charts published in 
this paper the first issue of every 
month, dairy conditions are not so very 
favorable. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“T am milking a young cow which is 
giving about seven quarts a day. What 
should I feed her? I have cottonseed 
cake, alfalfa hay, some kafir corn and 
some wild hay.” 

We suggest that this cow be given 
all the alfalfa hay she\will eat,’ one 
pound of kafir corn for each three 
pounds of milk produced, and one and 
a half to two pounds of cottonseed 
meal daily. 


A Kansas correspondent writes: 

“I wish the most economical ration 
for milk cows giving from four to six 
gallons of milk per head daily. I have 
plenty of a good quality of silage and 
a good grade of alfalfa hay. Of these 
feeds, I am giving the cows about all 
they will clean up. Cottonseed meal is 
$2.50 per cwt.; oil meal, $2.70; bran, 
$1.60; shorts, $1.90; corn, 85 cents per 
bushel, -and oats, 60 to 65 cents per 
bushel. I can get the corn ground for 
about 8 cents per cwt. Good quality 
alfalfa hay costs me $10 to $12 per tone 
Butter-fat is now selling for 38 cents 
per pound. My object is to make the 
most net profit out of these cows.” 

We assume that these-cows are now 
getting an awrage of thirty-five pounds 
of silage and twelve pounds of alfalfa 
hay per head. We suggest that they 
be fed in addition about seven pounds 
of ground corn, two pounds of bran, 
one pound of oil meal, and one pound 
of cottonseed meal. The cows which 
are giving six gallons of milk per head 
daily should be fed just a little heavier 
than this, while those giving only four 
gallons should be given just’ a little 
less. We roughly estimate the feed 
cost of a five-gallon cow, under our 
correspondent’s conditions, at from 
to 40 cents daily. Incidental and over- 
head, expense probably is around 
cents, making a total of close to 
cents. With butter-fat at 38 cents per 
pound, the daily product of the averas® 
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cow is worth close to 60 cents. So 
long as butter-fat remains at 38 cents 
and over, we believe it will pay to feed 
these cows rather heavily on grain, 
even at the high prices quoted. But if 
butter-fat gets much cheaper, it may 
be wise to depend mainly on the alfalfa 
and silage, feeding rather lightly on 
grain. 
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The first owner of the cow which k 
recently made fifty pounds of butter 
in a week, -sold her, at fifteen months 
of age, with twenty: other heifers and 
cows. The man who bought this lot 
considered the future champion to be 
the poorest of the twenty, and did his 
best to get out of taking her. But now 


The great popularity of Louden Barn Equipments 
is due to their many distinctive points of labor- 


Guar. anteed Capacity the then scrubby-looking heifer has be- saving convenience and money saving efficiency. 
RI M4 -tj x ¢ P) . . . 
© cand Gtatees Caan te Oe ances come the world’s leader in short-time They re built to satisfy and they do it. 


Fromstart to finish —from raw material tocomple- 


L] Wham just good milk containers. butter production. 


Each Sturges Can is built to be true to 
rated capacity. This is a big advantage 

















“1, oanas® ted uct—Louden Equipments are quality built. 
‘ ar aieputes with ety solerow” | Sue” President Pearson on Dairying viene q of - W 
‘highealyradestoe plate fs Used. Care” 4 “Dairying is one of the most impor- ioe p Sgt near Ae noe t ee reak- 
“easy. sheen Fs e-fa-wey| | tant industries in the country,” de- prool as can be p ce y vee ve ge- 
Fiem | Clared President R. A. Pearson, of the Wm. Louden \ nius, good material and mechani skill 
Iowa State College, in his address at Qriginatr of se N Longest i in Service 
the dedication of the new $200,000 dairy «CY : ° iL R 
building at the University of Nebraska —— Cheaper in the ong nun 
recently. President Pearson is regard- Witter this big cataleg. Also Louden Stalls stand firm, Louden 
ed as one of the leading dairy author- ne ty LS Stanchions stay in position and work 
E 5 F ities in theveountry. “The dairy cow pases, pla ot aes d thl 
oan — has been called our foster mother, but es easily, Louden Carriers move smoothly $ 
= she can never receive all the’ credit under heavy loads—not for a few weeks 
that is her due,” said President Pear- or months, but as long as the barn stands. 
son. . 
“In the United States there were, in Fit any barn—easily installed—bring largest cash returns, from 
1850, 6,500,000 miik cows, 275 to each labor and waste saved. Our 224-Page Illustrated Catalog gives full 
1,000 persons, and their average milk information. Sent postpaid on request. No charge; no obligation. 


production was 166% gallons a year. 
In 1870, there were 9,000,000 cows, 232 The Louden Machinery Company : 
to each 1,000 persons, with an average Court Street (Established 1867) airfield, lowa. 

production of 206 gallons. In 1890, 2813 at S 





z : there were 16,500,000 cows, 264 per 
Raise Your Calves on 1,000 persons, with an average pro- 


9 duction of 315 gallons a year. In 1910, Louden Line Includes Louden Barn Plan Service 
Blatchford Ss Calf Meal there were 22,000,000 cows, 220 per The Our organization of architects and 
d Sell the Milk 1,000 inhabitants, and their average Stalls and Stanchions draftamen is the greatest exclusive barn 
an t a . Animal Pens ps in the world. Their ad- 

production was reported as 362 gallons Litter and Feed Carriers pone ene plans will cost 
More calves have been raised on a year. It will be noticed that the Horse-Barn Equipment ing and will save you money. We 
Blatchford’s Calf Meal than on all number of cows per 1,000 persons has Barn and Garage Door Hangers make a moderate charge for complete 
other milk substitutes combined. decreased. Hay Unl ee working plans. Write us stating how 
| sed, but this is practically offset Supeles many an and what kind of stock you wish 

100 lbs. makes 100 gallons of milk substi- § | by the increase in milk production. pe ietster dee bee” 


tute, costing only one-third as much as milk. 














Prevents scouring and insures the early “It is worthy of note that the sur- 

maturity of sleek, handsome calves. plus of dairy products sayailable for 

Be po magi and no trouble to pre- export has been steadily decreasing in 
“How Calves recent years. In 1880, over 39,000,000 r 

pute for Punphtet = — pounds of butter were exported: In 

y with Little or No Milk.” At dealers, or 1890, the quantity had fallen to 29,- 

Blatchford Calf Meal Factory, Dept. 99 Waukegan. ll J | 000.000 pounds; in 1892, to 15,000,000, 





~ —_—_—__-— —— | and in 1913, just before the war, it 
was only 3,500,000 pounds. Cheese 
exports also have fallen off rapidly, 
from 147,000,000 pounds in 1881 to 
3,000,000 pounds in 1910. 

“These figures tend to proye the 
Statement that dairy products are 
more and more favored as a food by 
the people of this country. Particu- 
larly are they learning the value of 
milk. It is also estimated that 200,- 
a - 000,000 gallons of ice cream are con- 
i aealars a = package Se, a Aw ae sumed a year in this country. 
| booklet,’ Sha wrinkles.” sent frees “The enormous business developed 
Dairy Association Co, on account of the sale of dairy prod- 
} Lyndenville, Vt. ‘ Ff ucts may be imagined from the fact 
that the United States census reports 
the estimated value of the dairy prod- 
ucts of farms (excluding home con- 
sumption) as $656,000,000. This item 
may be made much larger hy the addi- 
tion of the dairy products not produced 











Dairy of H. G. Anderson & Sen, Jackson, Mina. 





P © attachi “It 1s pow about three months since we got she doesn’t want any change of style. She 
on the farm, and by attaching retail our new hired man. His name is HINMAN, wants the milking done on time and always 
prices, such as are paid by the ulti- and right here we want to +4 Be te the beat the some; Ke change of style goes with per \ 
i inste. SE ever. He milks three cows in the time that it and that’s where Htnman is Johnng-on-the- ‘ 
Non-Shrinkable —- Practically Ever- mate a, instead of whole sale took to milk one; and that is notall; the work spot and always does his work the seme; . j 
lasting. Rot-Proof, Worm-Proof, prices or farm prices, as reported by ie done with neatness and dispatch. No ranning therefore, we could not afford to let ar the ; 
> census off on a Saturday evening and gone till Mon- at any price. We consider him by far 6 
— -Proot, Acid-Proof. the census, r day; always on the job seven days every week. best, cheapest and most reliable hired man.’ 
nls ehotce oF vedsilo. A woodstave People are coming to realize that One more great advantage; you know the dairy , @. Andemen & Gen, Dee: 24,2008 
Oic . . 
Sectishanasioruane” Ga agricultural education is a _ public cow is quite different from the society woman; | 


Proof Lining for coating inside after 
erection. The finest door and door 
Tame on the market. 


Special Galvanized Steel Octagon Roof 


y few years ago prophesied that eit] FINAN MILKS “Lio 


nation would go to bed hungry within 
















ee inenaret. twenty years if the development of ag- Because they save where the only saving is possible in a dairy. You can’t save on feed with- 
te Dept. @4 for Catalogue riculture did not receive proper atten- out losing milk yield, but you can save on hand labor. A 3-unit outfit costs less than wages 
TABER eg tion. Only a‘few days ago, an item of board of one hired man for six months. So simple, a boy can milk 18 to 25 cows an hour, 
> mecca —, 1A. news was flashed over the country to ae a a a ee Just’ a ciuple combitation of pumee 
AGENTS WANTED IMMEDIATE the effect that our food supply has not z P vacuum in valve chamber and natural \ 
w kept pace with the growth in popula- no ‘air pipe lines—no vacuum tanks. action teat cups—no upward squeeze. 
ee ee ee | ion.. Records for the last sixteen . o 
Send for 36-page birds- years, the item states, show that the Simplicity That Means Low Cost 
eye on handling silage— | Population has grown about 33 per “9 Years’ The Hinman soon pays for itself and adds its first cost to profits every 
a chapter from “Modern | cent, while there has been a decline in Success” six months to a year. 
ener eee 1917 edt- per capita production in foods consti- IN Big Illustrated Catalog FREE 
Beni iste Answers tuting about 75 per cent of the coun- Hi the Write for it now and learn why you cannot afford to put off buying the 
oun try’s diet. HINMAN another week. Ask about operating the HINMAN on elec- 
Silo Filler Cate “These are some of the reasons why i R tric current of { or % H. P. motor. : 
REE. bankers and lawyers and _ other Built by HINMAN MILKING MACHINE CO. 
thoughtful people who do not live on Practical 64-74 Elizabeth Street ONEIDA, N. Y. 
— — the farms are coming to appreciate Dairymen Service Dealers Everywhere 

















: the importance of agricultural educa- = 

FARM WAGONS tion. I say that education in agricul- 
% lowwheels | ture is as dignified as equivalent ed- 
7 ry eacsow tires ucation in any other subject—for ex- | egg-laying contest, is coming to be | are important; all are vital. The Amer- 
Ph nba vt Er ample, the law. Times have changed. | looked upon with as much respect as | ican boy will make no mistake in sé- 
any running gear. The man who teaches cow-testing as- | the one who teaches arithmetic, phy- | lecting the one which appeals strong- 


Electric Wheel Co,, 5 rae, dediena sociation work and how to conduct an! sics or grammar. All these subjects | est to his individual interest.” 
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Cover the Seed Here’s the 
big profit maker 


for the man who grows 
grain of any kind. It’s the drill 

that opens the furrow and drops the seed 
atthe BOTTOM. No seed wasted—none 
lost to birds or wind. It's all covered in the bottom 
of a packed seed bed. Makes a top notcher of every crop. 


The Peoria 
Disc Shoe Drill 


Disc cuts the trash and hard ground; force 
feed—sows all kinds of grain including flax. 
Cannot injure seed. Drop frame with disc 
drawbars attached direct to front— 
strong, simple construction. Pays for 
itself quickly in time and work 
saved and bigger crops. 
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f In our 51 years experience 
building implements for the farmers 
of America we have never put out a machine 
that met with such general and enthusiastic approval as the 


Moline-Universal Tractor 


The great demand for this tractor made necessary the erection of the 
largest tractor factory in the world, which is now in operation. 
This proves that the Moline Universal meets the pressing need of American 
fesmers fcr a practical machine that will take the place of horses. 
You can rely upon this tractor for All Field Work, from preparing the seed bed to 
harvesting the crop—pulls the usual 5-horse load; gives you 10 to 12-H. P. for belt 
work. One man operates both imp! t and tractor. 


W rite us for illustrated literature and name of nearest Moline dealer. 
Moline Plow Co., 


The Moline Line Includes :. 


Corn Planters, Cotton Planters, 
Cultivators, Corn Binders, Grain 
Binders, fiockn Drille, Harrows, 
Hay Loaders, Hay Rakes, Lime 
Sowers, Listers. aren Spread- 
ers, Mowers, Plows (chilled and 

Reapers, Scales, Seeders, 
Cutte: Tractors, Farm 
Trucks, Vehicles, Wagons. 


























LA- CROSSE 
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Any Farmer Can 


Low in cost—low in upkeep. Highest quality 
common sense lines. Only % the 's used in other tractors, Model *‘A’® 
pos H. # jdemt Weight Tractor pulls 2 or 8 plows according to soil con- 
tions, Burns gasoline or kero- 
sene. Made @ great 1916 record. Write for Catalog 
Model “‘B’’ our wonderful kerosene burner. The highest aevelopment 
aE. in alight, all-purpose farm tractor and only $735.00, f.0.b. 
factory, La Crosse, Wis. Guaranteed drawbar pull 2000 
pooom, or three 14-inch plows. Hyatt Roller Beari 
a) throu e fancies any hott work. —— only 8 ; 
pounds. e ve @ dis near you for prom; 
FE service. Write for Catalog. - 
LA CROSSE TRACTOR COMPANY 
Dept. 20 Minneapolis, Minn. 
Also ask about La Crosse Tractor-drawn Implements, 


-_— Live Dealer Agents Wanted 
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RROW Collar 
styles are not only 
most correct, but the 
collars are the most 
durable and perfect 
fitting it is possible 
to produce. 


15 cts. Each—6 for 90 cts. 


MARLEY 
DEVON 2% inches 


% inches 
CLUETT, PEABODY & CO., Inc., Mehers 














Consolidated School Experience. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read with some interest 
and considerable disgust the article on 
consolidated schools, by Mr. Lasley, of 
Van Buren county, Iowa. I live in an 
out-district which was taken into a 
consolidated school with the town of 
Bradgate. I have two children going 
to school, and they prefer going in the 
school bus to going in either a buggy 
or an auto. In the bus they are al- 
ways dry and warm. 

Mr. Lasley says the children must be 
ready to leave home at 6:30 in the 
morning. I can not understand how a 
team can take two and a half hours to 
drive six miles. Our longest route is 
seven miles, and the driver always be- 
gins to pick up the children at 7:40. 
He has a big load to haul, but he gets 
them to school in time, and he gets 
them home at 5 o’clock, which is about 
as soon as a bunch of children will get 
home if they walk two miles from the 
district school. From the moral side, I 
think the children are much better off 
in a school bus than in walking that 
distance. . 

Mr. Lasley makes the statement that 
the country boys and girls are always 
ahead of the town children of the same 
age. I wish to say right here that that 
has not proved true in this district. 
This is the third year that we have 
had consolidation, and I would not go 
back to the old country school system 
if taxes were five times as high. I 
want my children to have the same op- 
portunity for education that town chil- 
dren enjoy, and I am willing to dig 
down in my pocket and help to pay 
for it. 

It is absurd to say that the one-room 
school employs the same class of 
teachers that are employed in consol- 
idated schools, and gives training of 
the same value. In the consolidated 
school, our children get some domestic 
science, manual training, agriculture, 
bookkeeping and kindergarten work, 
and they are under capable teachers, 
which the district school can not afford 
to employ. I think consolidation has 
come to stay. 

I. W. DAYTON. 

Humboldt County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

We have dozens of farmers bitterly 
opposed to school consolidation. The 
hauling of the small children early and 
late, some as far as six miles, over 


clay hills, means too long hours. We 


don’t believe we get the same results 
up to the ninth grade that were for- 
merly obtained from the country 
schools. We claim it far more health- 
ful for the children to walk from ten 
to thirty minutes to school, than to 
be loaded in a closed wagon and hauled 
for from one to two and a half hours, 
to say nothing of the cold they suffer 
in many cases. An increase in my 
taxes from $228.36 last year to $427.74 
this years means almost double. Yet 
I had less personal property than the 
previous years. These consolidations 
usually are gotten up by little towns 
that become jealous of each other. 

We have two $25,000 schools within 
four miles of each other. We have 
one route carrying two scholars at $20 
per month. Most of the drivers will 
be paid about $60 this year, and higher 
next year, for the drivers say, more 
money—and the farmers pay the 
freight. These little towns want to 
boom, and they expect to do it at the 
expense of the farmers. I can show 
you a number of farms for sale since 
they have learned the disadvantages 
they have to contend with. The boom- 
ers find it necessary to import some- 
one to tell them what they want. He 
tells them it will take sixteen mills to 
support their school. But we are pay- 
ing forty-three mills. They got around 
a lot of these fellows who don’t pay a 
dollar in taxes and they voted them- 
selves a job. 

When children pass the eighth grade 
they are capable of doing their own 
driving to high school. I am confident 
I could get three-fourths of the farm- 
ers in these districts to sign this. 

: J. O. BALDWIN. 

Wapelio County, Iowa. 





To WalHaces’ Farmer: 

I see in your issue of February 2d, 
an article by C. E. Lasley, of this coun- 
ty, which purports to be a reply to 
Superintendent Collingsworth, whose 





a 


communication appeared two or threg 
weeks ago. - 
Mr. Lasley is one of those good peo. 


ple who object to every public enter.. 
prise. He is located near the corner of : 


a consolidated district, and conge. 
quently is at some geographical incon. 
venience. 
that he prefers the old school system; 
but why -did he reject every proposal 
made to him last spring, that he should 
send his children into the neighboring 
school district, instead of sending them 
to the consolidated school? 

When we established this consolf- 
dated school there were some half 


dozen strong objectors, and a few who 


were rather doubtful. They held a 
public anti meeting, the night beforg 
the election, a meeting addressed by 
imported and home-grown talent; but 
when the matter went to a vote the 
next day, it was carried by something 
more than two to one. One objector 
said he would take $2,000 less for hig 
farm, if the consolidated proposition 
carried. Some of us offered to take it 
on that basis, but no deal has yet been 
made. 

Mr. Lasley says our township is 
bonded for $55,000. He.is mistaken 
about this. Village township lies in the 
northwest corner of Van Buren county, 
with the village of Douds Leando near 
the southeast. corner and Salem near 


the northwest corner. There are three’ 


banks in the township, with combined 
deposits of a little less than half a 
million, all owned and controlled by 
local capital. We have a taxable valu- 
ation of a little less than one million 
on the twenty-five sections, and we 
voted bonds for $25,000, the proposi- 
tion carrying by a vote of more than 
four to one. We have the equivalent 
of our money in a modern, fireproof 
structure, the equal of any of its size 
in the state of Iowa; and it is certain 
to pay a greater per cent on the in- 
vestment than any other institution 
projected in this community. 

“Taxes have increased 100 per cent.” 
Two years ago, the state executive 
council raised Van Buren county real 
estate 40 per cent, and last year they 
raised the personal property assess- 
ment. We are paying this extra tax, 
and it does seem a little heavy. The 
new school also has increased our tax- 
es, but we are getting nine months 
now where we used to get seven. We 
have a four-year accredited high school 
in addition, with the best of equip- 
ment and sanitary conditions. Last 
year Friend Lasley paid $38.20 taxes, 
This year he will pay $50.64, an in- 


crease of $12.44. If we grant that this - 


total increase is all due to the school, 
it does not seem to be a bad invest- 
ment on the education of four children. 

Two years ago, I was opposed to con- 
solidated schools, or, rather, I thought 
them impracticable. I have four chil- 
dren, and of course I want them to 
have a better education than I had. 
About a year ago, my thirteen-year-old 
daughter asked me if she could go to 
high school if she passed the eighth 
grade, and of course I told her yes. 
She then asked me where she could get 
thru the eighth grade. I could not an- 
swer that question; neither could I for- 
get it, altho I tried to. I knew that 
girl ought to. be with her mother. That 
was not all. I had three boys coming 
on right behind the girl. The more I 
thought about this situation, the more 
favorable I became to the consolidated 
school. I think every child should have 
an opportunity to get as good an edu- 


cation in the public schools as any: 


other child has. The success of our 
school is found in the happy faces of 
the children as they march into the 
school building in the morning, 
clamber into the hack for a safe an 
sure journey home in the evening: 
E. D. MICHAEL. 
Van Buren County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have just read the communication 
in your issue of February 2d, by Mr- 
C. E. Lasley, in reply to C. J. Collings- 
worth, concerning consolidated schools. 

Of course, there are opponents 
all reform movements. There aré@ 
many people opposed to prohibition in 
Iowa, but that is not an indication that 
prohibition is not a benefit to the 
state, and, therefore, a benefit to the 
very ones who are opposing it. 

In the first place, I don’t believe Mr. 
Collingsworth even implied that’ aDy 


He leaves the impression : 
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township needs two consolidated 
gschoolhouses. Why the voters of that 
township allowed such a matter to 

s is beyond my comprehension. And 
the fact that the taxes of that over- 
loaded township have advanced 100 

recent does not prove that the taxes 
jn any o\her consolidated district have 
advance a like amount. 

Also, if Mr. Lasley is a product of 
the rural school system, his manner 
of interpreting the article he is criti- 
cizing is not a compliment to the edu- 
cational system he is advocating. He 
says: ‘Continuing, he makes the 
mis-statement that ‘the people of the 
communities into which the consoli- 
dated school has-gone are satisfied,’ 
and gives evidence that out of a total 
of 170 consolidated schools in Iowa, 
only fifty-seven had expressed a de- 
sire to return to the old system. Well, 
that is about one-third of all the con- 
golidated schools wanting to go back, 
where they started.” 

In his article, in your issue of Janu- 
ary 19th, in the very paragraph which 
Mr. Lasley has so badly distorted, Mr. 
Collingsworth plainly says: “If each 
family, whose children are-being trans- 
ported to the consolidated schools of 
the state, send, on an average, five 
children in the hacks, we would have 
1,608 families represented. This means 
$216 fathers and mothers, which, to- 
gether with the 8,042 children, makes 
a total of 11,258 persons who are af- 
fected by the consolidated school sys- 
tem of Iowa. . Out of the 11,258, only 
fifty-seven expressed a desire to return 
to the one-room rural school.” 

Let us consider facts as they are. 

No, I am neither a county superin- 
tendent nor a secretary of a school 
board. Neither am I a renter. If my 
taxes should be increased 100 per cent, 
it would mean about $400 per year out 
of my pocket..- I am not afraid of 
that. 
I believe nothing will take children 
out of the “hayseed” class and put 
them in the “educated farmer” class 
quicker than consolidated schools. 

L. W. COLLINS. 

Wright County, Iowa. 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I noticed, in your issue of February 
2d, that Mr. Lasley, of Van Buren 
county, Iowa, takes issue with Pro- 
fessor Collingsworth, principal of the 
Mondamjn consolidated school, on- the 
desirabilty of these schools, which are 
attaining great popularity over our 
state. Mr. Lasley is evidently located 
on the outer edge of his district, and 
therefore some distance from school, 
which is a disadvantage, and some- 
times too great a scope of territory is 
included in the bounds of a consoli- 
dated school. Mr. Lasley, however, 
exaggerates his tréubles, and says his 
children have to leave home at 6:30 
a.m. and he has not seen them by 
daylight since school began. As school 
commences early in September, and 
the sun rises before 6:30 all thru Sep- 
tember and October, Mr. Lasley is 
either a late riser or blind, if he has 
hot seen his children since school be- 
gan, by daylight. We doubt if it takes 
from 6:30 to 9 a. m. for school wag- 
ons to go six miles. In our consoli- 
dated district, some few of the chil- 
dren (twelve or fifteen out of a total 
of 125) are five miles from school, and 
are never taken from home until 7:30 
to8 a.m. and are delivered safely 
home at 5 p. m. Our wagons are rain- 
Proof, and, being completely enclosed, 
are generally comfortably warm, as 
the drivers furnish blankets and robes. 

Our district is entirely rural, and 
We challenge any school to show a 
healthier, happier or more energetic 
lot of children than attend our school. 
Our school is conducted in one of the 
Old schoolhouses, enlarged and divided 
—and in our country church at Bee- 
beetown (ten miles south of Logan, in 
Harrison county), as the presence of a 
few people, like Mr. Lasley, who were 
°pposed to the school and tried to de- 
feat the proposition to consolidate by 
recourse. to the courts, but without 
avail. Our new building is nearing 
Completion, and when the school moves 

erein, and has better heating and 
Perfect ventilation, and all other mod- 
‘™ conveniences, only a few tight- 
— would be in favor of a return to 
it old way. The cost is greater, but 
mene of our students had to be 
bo to town schools, the expense of 

Sard, books, tuition, etc., would cost 

than the expense of our entire 

rt l, to say nothing of the advan- 
in of having our boys and girls un- 
the home roof and parental care 
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this should be a strong argument in its 
favor. As an example of the opinion 
of outsidefs, I will state that among 
the patrons of our school are eight 


children, four in each of two families, | 


who live outside of our school limits, 
one family inside of half a mile and 
the other within one mile of the old- 
style country school, but are willing to 
pay tuition and also cost of transpor- 
tation to and from our school. Of these 
eight children, only one has passed 
the eighth grade, and four come fouf 
miles, and four ride five miles, in one 
of those “leaky, cold school busses,” 
in order to attend the consolidated 
school here. One other student (a girl) 
comes over five miles, and several 
come less distances, and think if pays. 
I hope these facts will help to show 
your readers that the consolidated 


school is desirable, and is bound to do | 


away with the little, old-fashioned 
school. 
FRED F. BEEBREE. 
Harrison County, lowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
We read in your paper an article 


written by C. J. Collingsworth, super- | 
intendent of a consolidated school in | 
He seems to think that those 


lowa. 
who are not in favor of the consoli- 
dated school do not know what they 
are talking about. We have had no 
personal experience with the consoli- 
dated school, but we have friends who 
have had, and their experience is suf- 
ficient for us. 

If Mr. Collingsworth is a near resi- 
dent of such a school, he may think 
it all right, but if he had small chil- 
dren who had to leave home at six 
o'clock in the morning, or even at sev- 
en, and did not get home till after 
dark, he would feel differently about 
it. In two consolidated schools near 
us, the teachers had to thaw out the 
hands of the small children in water or 
snow on cold mornings. If these bus- 
ses are so.warm, how did these chil- 
dren get so cold? _ Not many farmers 
in the country let their children wade 
thru the snow. I! think he is mistaken 
also as to their walking two and a 
half to three miles, as the Iowa law 
requires no child to go more than two 
miles to school, and more of them go 
less than that. 

We are and always have been in fa- 
vor of a township high school, but of 
‘ retaining our present system for the 
little children, and we are bitterly op- 
posed to the consolidated school for 
both large and small. 

Mr. Collingsworth stated that hardly 
any of the children finished the eighth 
grade. We must beg to differ with 
him on this also, as our one-room 
school finishes a class every year. He 
spoke of the small per cent that wére 
put to a disadvantage to help out the 
other large per cent to have a better 
school. That does not make it any 
easier for the ones that are put out 
by that system. It is simply a case 
of robbing Peter to pay Paul. Some 
of the best students in the high school 


near here in town, came from a one- | 


room schoolhouse. The professor ad- 
mits this, and will back it up. He also 
has children who have been only to 
graded city schools. If a child does 
not want to learn, the consolidated 
school will not help him; and if he 
wants to learn, he will learn anywhere. 
We believe in education as much as 
anyone, but are satisfied with the con- 
ditions as they are. 

Land a long distance from a school 
is harder to sell or rent than land 
close to a school. Therefore, the fewer 
schoolhouses, the more farms there are 
that are a long ways from a school. 

M. C. BITTERMAN. 

Floyd County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I do not wish to be unkind, but I 
must say that Mr. Lasley’s article on 
consolidated schools, in your issue of 
February 2d, is most unfair and full 
of incorrect statements. That your 
readers may understand the situation 
here, let me say, to begin with, that 
this school has been in operation only 
sinee January 15, 1917, or less than 
two weeks when Mr. Lasley’s article 
was written. He speaks of the children 
getting cold in the wagons. A few 
times, when the thermometer has been 
15 degrees below zero, some of the 
children whose parents had not pro- 
vided them with foot-warmers or pre- 
pared their feet properly, complained 
of cold feet. There have been no 
frosted toes or fingers, however. Our 
physician tells us that last year he 
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treated two cases of frosted feet of 
children who were walking to the old 
district school. It is our purpose to 
install safety oil heaters in the hacks, 
and with these there will be no reason 
for the children to complain of cold, 
even in the most severe weather. I 
am transmitting herewith a _ signed 
statement of our entire staff of teach- 
ers, five in all, to the effect that the 
wagons are dry, that not once since 
the consolidated school has been run- 
ning have any of the children entered 
the school with damp clothes. (The 
signatures to this statement were by 
Fred B. Tyler, Bessie M. Carothers, 
Lela M. Harward, Beryle Lockman, 
Alta Roberts.—Editor.) 

Mr. Lasley invites our sympathy 
when he says he has not seen his 
children in daylight since school be- 
gan. Either he is needing the atten- 
tion of an oculist, or he is not at home 
when they are, or the sun is mischiev- 
ously rising later and setting earlier 
where he lives than in other parts of 
the district. His children do not ride 
twelve miles on the round trip, as he 





would have us believe, 


He says we are not giving his chil- 
dren service because we love them, 
but because we want their taxes. I 
might retort to him in kind, but I re- 
frain. Our taxes have not been in- 
creased 100 per cent, notwithstanding 
the fact that the state and county both 
have imposed heavy levies. 


He says: “The country pupil is al- 
ways in advance of his town cousin, 
who has the advantages of the high 
school.” This is an absurd statement, 


and utterly untrue, as readers of Wal- | 
laces’ Farmer know from their own ex- | 


perience. Granting that the country 
pupil may be brighter than the town 
pupil, it is impossible that, with the 
ordinary country school, he should be 
in advance of the town pupil, who has 
such superior advantages. Here is a 


statement of a young lady who attend- | 


ed the old school in the district in 
which Mr. Lasley resides: 

“Oh, how well I remember the many 
dreary days I spent in the old, dilapi- 


dated Rosser school, with my feet al- | 


most frozen, with not a reference book, 
map, chart, globe, encyclopedia, or dic- 
tionary of any kind to keép my half- 


cougested brain and cold, tingling fin- 
gers busy.” 

This lady qualified to teach later, 
but was obliged to take a lot of high 
school and outside preparatory work 
before she could do so; and what is 
true of her is true of a large number 
of others who went to that school. 

A. B. ADAMS. 


Van Buren County, Iowa. 
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ss 7 rere 
Sudan Grass Experience’ 1 fed this hay to the horses, and they | not die when cut, like millet does, but 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: = 


{note you ask for experiences with 
gedan crass. I sowed one field of 
eight acres last spring, in a pasture, 
about May 10th. As there was blue 
grass along the creek at one side, we 
kept the cattle in the pasture until the 
Sudan grass was a few inches high and 
the cattle had commenced to browse 
jt, when we turned them out for about 
two weeks, at which- time the grass 
was about twelve to eighteen inches 
high, and gave an abundance of very 
succulent feed. The cows gave a much 
heavier flow of milk, and the grass 
continued to make an excellent growth 
all season and produced double as 
much or more feed and of better qual- 
ity than the native grasses. 

In another field, which was not pas-~ 
tured, we did not mow the grass until 
early in August, or ten days to two 
weeks later than we should have done, 
as other work“was crowding for our 
time. It then stood five to six feet 
high on the upland and six to eight 
feet on the bottom, and was quite 
stemmy and coarse; but the horses 
relished it and ate the coarser stems 
all up readily. The three acres in this 
field made eleven large loads on our 
§x16-foot racks. It sprouted up quick- 
ly from the stubble, and was used after 
this as a pasture, and furnished a fine | 
lot until frost, which killed it very 
quickly. A small corner of this field 
was left out of the pasture by a fence 
which we ran across the end, and made 
a cutting of from two to three feef. 
high, of fine, leafy hay. 

I prefer Sudan grass to cane, which 
we formerly used, as it is better rel- 
ished by the stock, and is more easily 
cured. I think a dairyman should 
have a few acres of it to tide him over 
the hot summer months, when other 
pastures dry up. It is better and far 
cheaper than the summer silo which 
we used to read quite a little about. 
The grass starts quite slowly, and 
looks rather weak to fight the weeds, 
but it grows ‘ranker and faster than 


the weeds when it gets.size. I noticed } 


particularly that it did not scour the 
cows and calves when we turned them 
in on the rank, succulent growth, and 
we are feeding the last cutting of hay 
to our fall and winter calves on this 
account, as the alfalfa hay and milk 
seem to scour them too much. 

I have a semi-wholesale price list 
from seedsman from whom I usually 
buy, quoting Sudan seed at $35 a ewt. 
This price is prohibitive, so I will sow 
cane seed again for pasture. At this 
season last year, Sudan grass seed was 
selling at $5 per ewt., and later in the 
o~ at sowing time, advanced to 


J. A. GAGE. 
Jefferson County, Nebraska. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

About the middle of last June, I 
sowed broadcast one bushel of south-. 
ff. grown Sudan grass seed, on patch- 
@s where the stand of corn had failed. 
It grew rankly, some of it growing five 
feet in height. I estimated the yield 
at two and one-half tons on two-thirds 
ofan acre. I fed it to cows, colts and 
idle work horses in the yard, in Octo- 
ber, and it was eaten with great relish. 
The yiéld surpassed that of German 
hillet sown at the same time. 

JOEL E. JOHNSON. 

Buena Vista County, Iowa. 





To Wallaces’ Farmer: 
What little experience I had with 
Sudan grass was in 1916, when I put 
out @ small patch of two-thirds of an 
are, trying both drilling and broad- 
casting it, to see which would do best. 
he broadcasted seed, which was only 
wed in, did not get into the soil 
ep enough to do any good, so the 
top I got was all from the drilled 
teed I put it into the ground on May 
th (which was about two weeks too 
; ‘e for best results for a second crop), 
oe the cora planter with broom-corn 
oe, and doubling the rows, which 
— the rows twenty-one inches 
saa That was all the cultivation it 
ina Ved till August 23d, when I cut it 
, og next day put it in cocks, where 
it tnt it for about four days, and put 
ata © the barn, putting up three tons 
-— hay from the two-thirds of an 





certainly liked it. They seemed to] continues to grow till freezing weath- 
thrive on it. I would take it in prefer- | er, making excellent pasture. it can 
ence to the best grade 6f timothy hay | be cut the second or third time, getting 
for horses. thicker continually. until frozen down. 
I did not cut a second crop of hay | It makes safe pasture for cattle. . 
from this patch, as it was in a pas- Sudan grass may be sown in July: 
ture; but I pastured it after it had | after wheat harvest, with good results. 
made a growth of about four inches. | In 1915, we sowed it on July 17th, and 
I got quite a little pasture from it, | on October 2ist cut it with the binder 
but I do not think it is a very good | set as high as it would go, and bound 
pasture plant here. If I needed some- | it. A day or two later we mowed the 
thing ‘for hay in a pinch, and espe-/| stubble and got a fair crop of hay, 
cially for horses, I would not hesitate | which was much relished by the colts 
a niinute, but would sow it, and have | and calves. In 1916, we put the same 
been thinking that, with a mixture of | ground in Sudan grass again, in June, 
some such legume as soy beans or | and got fair results, altho it was very 
cowpeas, it should make an excellent | hot and dry. It stands hot, dry weath- 
hay for cattle as well, altho I have not | er well. 
tried this yet. About the best way to sow it ts to 
ELMER G. SWARTZENDRUBER, use a grain drill set to sow just as Iit- 
Washington County, lowa. tle as possible. If seed is scarce and 
land plentiful, every alternate hole 
may be shut off, and even then it will 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: nearly cover the ground by the time 
As you request a report about Sudan | it heads out. It looks very coarse, but 
grass, I will say that I have raised a | is hollow and soft and sweet, and is 
few acres of it for the past two.years, | much relished by cattle and horses: 
and find it superior to millet in every It mixes readily with cane, broom 
respect. In two or three hours after it | corn or Johnson grass, and should not 
is cut, a hot sun fits it for stacking or | be sown near any of them. 
baling. As for quality, it far surpasses J. L. WIGHT. 
millet or cane, and, besides, it does Lawrence County, Missouri. . 
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S well expect to “‘veal calves” on skimmed milk and get the best! 
market price as to try to get the greatest horsepower per-dollar- 
cost out of your automobile by using low-grade gasolines sold’ 

by peddlers, or of unknown quality or reputation. 

And you might just as well leave your car or other machinery out in the 

blasts of snow or rain, to rust away, as to try to fight friction with low-grade,, 
unknown quality motor oils. 


Why EN-AR-CO citsomzss MOTOR OIL and 
White Rose Gasoline Reduce Expenses 


write 1 hat before We give every opportunity to you to prove these facts 

eT ee ee ae and for (yourself—tor yous a my =~ re —s. —-' 
Kose “ lindly.” savings, dollar for dollar, igger value recei every 
ee gallon of these products, 4 





Just asoftenthey got very poor oil and very poor gasoline 





















vegardlessof theprice they paid, whether at home ortouring: Our Guarantee 
“It's a case of trust to luck when you buy azy other oil or cost ing @ ade {st h more 
“theysay,“nomatter whatpricethey stick youfor.” mir yet hecuniess, Natiowal Carboaless Oil and 
Carbonless Motor Oil and White Rose Gasoline are White ReseGaseline 


ational 
° EN AR-CO Pirst. Products 
always superior for use, in any make car, no matter where When you ase these EN- -Quality 
RM guarantee: |— rsepower developed. 2—Minti- 
or" They are always UNIVORM in Quality. ets gia snmnirtiden S icwaies 
- All Enerco Products are always made on the “Quality per galion. 4—Lowest operating cost per mile. 5—Long- 
First” principle, regardless of cost of raw materials, labor, estlifeto any car. 6—Highest value when the car is 
time, scientific laboratory investigation and rigid tests both to be traded or sold, 
in the processes of making and in practical tryouts and 
tse on every make of car. 
Over 35 years of established good will with the public V4 
proves the superiority of En-as-co Products, Vice Prossgeaty 
THE NATIONAL REFINING COMPANY 
General Olfices: 1184 Rose Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


National “Quality First’ Products 


Carbonless for the horse much lighter. Practical farmers 
ete quality by pe Be @verywhere refuse to use any other. 
teste Ong ee Susrantoes etiot En-ar-co Tractor Oil 
ng. 


tical 
bon )ricates perfectly without car- 
Ponieing. Gaarantood to oliminate covtly repair rn tractors, Hine proper body qifermod 
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White Rose Gasoline 
Thousands of Owners rofase any other. 
Pure, dry, caren anes qusnline. Every drop is National Fricfionicss 
power. Always uniform ja quality. —- Com 
inuous u 
pone flexibie at fo lar greater The leading 5, prenee for 
{fl per these easily fatomebiies. for use 
by trying it. screw compression 
crank pins, cross 
National Light O11 onde, ralvemo 
The bright-barning of Al oil for lemepe “Wisu theaba 













and enclose two 2-cent stamps. Send 
me Handy Long-Distance Oil Can FREE, Please give nearest 
shipping v clnt Ln thie Bente and quote prices on items I have 
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The Garden is Half the Living] 


What's the use of kicking about “the high cost 
of living,” when you have the remedy in your 
own hands, to a large extent? 

and on most town lots there is room for a 

Sean Fe8 5 Seek Saeee he Bak Be Pee Even if you 
euly 0 fow sauase yande of space tn a beck Iot, you cen 

oe wontere in supplying the table with fresh vegetables 
h will take the of the high priced grocery stuff. 







Figure up what you can grow on even a 1-4 acre; then see 
whet yen Deus Sak fer Se stuff not near so good as 
: = you could grow yourself. ns $3 a bushel, beans $8 a bush- 

Y FIELD el, cabbage 8 cents a pound, turnips $1 a bushel and so on. 
HENR Of course you want the best seed you can The best 
varieties for your soil and climate, the earliest, the best 

yielders and the best sellers—seed that will grow them come true to bame. 


That’s where I come in.  1997,.22¢ rill help you with advice 






$, a 
garden plans, and the best seed on earth. Your neighbor probabl s from us 
aod has = ? Pela” 


for years. Call him up on the phone and ask him about 

is our little private Garden Magazine. 
Seed Sense it has meeeeete sense and pout pas- 
den information than half a dozen high-brow publications 
and an encyclo thrown in. We will sone you a few 
sample copies free if you want them. 

is’ different from most. 

Our Seed Catalog ¥,{itcrert, from, most. | 
ble, readable, free from exaggeration, gives the real truth @™ 
about seeds. It's free for the asking. Get it right away 
and study up on that garden. 


; See Of course, we handle Field 
Field ds. seeds of all kinds as well as 
garden seeds. We can sell you pure, guaranteed, 
tested seed at fair prices. On approval, subject 
to your own test. 


We the charges on all seeds to all points 
Frei t Prepaid. in Saanpad to aie canes Missouri, Fionn 
ka and Kansas. Heavy seeds go by freight, small scode end plants by Parcel Post 


or Prepaid Express. 
are personal hobbies of mine and I can fix you 
Flowers and F ruit out to perfection on that liue. I have Everbear- 


ing strawberries that will really bear, flowers that will really bloom. 





But get the seed catalog and a copy of Seed Sense first, and the you can read 
about all of it at your leisure. I will send them toyou free. Samples are free too, 
and advice, such as it is. ess me personally. 


HENRY FIELD Pres. 


Henry Field Seed Company 


Box 10 Shenandoah, Iowa. 


























Give your farm a chance. Salzer’s seed corn 
f is hardy Northern Grown, fully matured, vigor- 
} ous, pedigreed stock. Twenty-five years of 
specialized breeding make Salzer’s types in- 
vincible producers. 


Oats, Barley, Wheat, Speltz 
Send Today for 


Samples and Catalog 


Salzer’s Northern Grown Sudan and Billion Dollar 
Grasses are wonders of the age. Salzer’s Alfalfa has 
put many a farm on a paying basis. 

America’s Headquarters for Field Seeds 
49th Year 


Samples of any field seed you are interested in 
and big 184-page catalog FREE. Send now. 

















BRGOR Box 122 Smee 































commen Teena. ’ RE E 
ernment Tested. 
Guaranteed as represented, sold subject to Government or State test and your approval. We 
want no customers to keep seed unless they are convinced they have saved money and have a 
days’ time for testing. Don’t pay two Vege on Grass Seed. rite to headquarters and 
best at right prices and save money. rite us 
Have Wonderful Values. New recleaned Alfalfa, $6.90 per bu. Timothy, $2.25; Clover, $8.40; 
Hulled White Sweet Clover, $7.80; Unhulled Sweet Clover, 50-00 Alsike and Timethy mized, 
kinds at greatly reduced prices. You ehould investigate our prices. 
They mean dollars to you. We are the largest growers and deal- 
ers in Seeds selling direct to the Farmer and can offer the bige 
it and best bargains. Our customers will testify to this 


Highest Quality—Re- 
OUR PRICES ARE SENSATIONALLY LOW 
decided bargain. That is the — we sell ourseed. We leave it to you to decide and Sr re 
BEFORE YOU BUY SEEDS, GET OUR SAMPLES AND LOW PPICES 
$4.00; Clover and Timothy, $4.75; and Field and Grass 
. Get our big 100-page catalog and be convinced. Write 






today for special prices and samples of seed 


} ou wish to 
buy. It will mean money to you. All free, ite 


ri 




















Saves YouMoney 


ON PURE 


Tested Guaranteed, 


Hh. SEEDS 
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(THE PATROL OF THE 
SUN DANCE TRAIL 


By RALPH CONNOR 
Author of ‘’The Sky Pilot, ‘‘Thé Doctor,” ““*The Man From Glengarry,” Ete. 
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CHAPTER XV—THE OUTLAW. 

The bitter weather following an autumn 
of unusual mildness had set in with the 
new year, and had continued without a 
break for fifteen days. A heavy fall of 
snow, with a blizzard blowing sixty miles 
an hour, had made the trails almost im- 
passable, indeed, quite so to any but to 
those bent on desperate business, or to 
Her Majesty’s Northwest Mounted Po- 
lice. To these gallant riders, all trails 
stood open at all seasons of the year, no 
matter what snow might fall or blizzard 
blow, so long as duty called them forth. 

The trail from the fort to the Big Horn 
ranch, however, was so wind-swept that 
the snow was blown away, which made 
the going fairly easy, and the superin- 
tendent, Inspector Dickson, and Jerry, 
trotted along freely enough in the face 
of a keen southwester that cut to the 
bone. It was surely some desperate “busi- 
ness, indeed, that sent them out into the 
face of that cutting wind which made even 
these hardy riders, burned hard and dry 
by scorching suns and biting blizzards, 
wince and shelter their faces with their 
gauntieted hands. 

‘Deuce of a wind, this!” said the su- 


perintendent. 
“It is the raw southwester that gets to 
the bone,” replied Inspector Dickson. 


“This will blow up a chinook before night 
comes,” 

“I wonder if he has got into shelter,” 
said the superintendent. ‘This has been 
an unusually hard fortnight, and I am 
afraid he went rather light.’’ 

“Oh, he’s sure to be all right,’”’ replied 
the inspector, quickly. ‘‘He was riding, 
but he took his snowshoes with him for 
timber work. He’s hardly the man to get 
caught, and he won't quit easily.” 

“No, he won't quit, but there are times 
when human endurance fails. Not that 
I fear anythink like that for Cameron,” 
added the superintendent, hastily. 

“Oh, he’s not the man to fall down,” 
replied the inspector. ‘‘He goes the limit, 
but he keeps his head. He’s no reckless 
fool.”’ 

“Well, you ought to know him,” said 
the superintendent. ‘‘You have been thru 
some things together, but this last week 
has been about the worst that I have ever 
known. This fortnight will be remembered 
in the annals of this country. And it 
came go unexpectedly. What do you think 
about it, Jerry?” continued the superin- 
tendent, turning to the half-breed. 

“He good man—cold ver’ bad—ver’ long. 
S’pose catch heem on plains—ver’ bad.” 

The inspector touched his horse to a 
canter. The vision that floated before his 
mind’s eye while the half-breed was 
speaking, he hated to contemplate. 

“He’s all right. He has come thru too 
many tight places to fail here,’’ said the 
inspector, In a tone almost of defiance, 
a’d refused to talk further upon the 
,.2ject. But he kept urging the pace till 
they drew up at the stables of the Big 
Horn ranch. 

The inspector's first glance upon open- 
ing the stable door swept the still where 
Ginger was wont to condust his, melan- 
choly ruminations. It gave him a start 
to see the stall empty. 

“Hello, Smith!” he cried, as that indi- 
vidual appeared with a bundle of hay 
from the stack in the yard outside. ‘‘Boss 
home?” 

“Has Mr. Cameron returned?” inquired 
the superintendent in the same breath, 
and, in spite of himself, a note of anxiety 
had crept into his voice, The three men 
stood waiting, their tense attitude express- 
ing the anxiety they would not put into 
words. The deliberate Smith, who had 
transferred his services from old Thatch- 
er to Cameron, and who had taken the 
ranch and all persons and things belong- 
ing to it into his immediate charge, dis- 
posed of his bundle in a stall, and then, 
facing them, said slowly: 

“Guess he’s all right.” 

“Is he home?” asked the 
sharply. 

“Oh, he’s home all right. Gone to bed, 
I think,” answered Smith, with madden- 
ing calmness. 

The inspector cursed him between his 
teeth, and turned away from the others 
till his eyes should be clear again. 

“We will just look in on Mrs. Cameron 
for a few minutes,” said the superin- 
tendent. ‘‘We won't disturb him.” 

Leaving Jerry to put up their horses, 
circle of the firelight into the shadows of 
the forest. 

“Now you go sleep,” whispered Jerry. 
“Me keep watch.” 

Even before he had finished speaking, 
Cameron had lain back upon the ground, 
and,. in spite of the pain in his tightly- 


inspector, 





bound limbs, such was his utter exhang. 
tion that he fell fast asleep. 


It seemed to him but @ moment when 
he was again awakened by the touch of g 
hand stealing over his face. The hand 
reached his lips and rested there, when he 
started up wide awake. A soft hiss from 
the back of the hut arrested him. 


“No noise,” said a soft guttural voice, 
Again the hand was thrust thru the brugh 
wall, this time bearing a knife. “Cyt 
string,” whispered the voice, while the 
hand kept feeling for the thongs that 
bound Cameron’s hands. In a few mo 
ments, Cameron was free from his bonds, 


“Give me the knife,” he whispered, It 
was placed in his hands. 


“Tell you’ squaw,” said the voice, “sick 
boy not forget.”’ 

“T will tell her,” replied Cameron, “She 
will never forget you.” The boy laid hig 
hand on Caméron’s lips and was gone, 

Soon Jerry, too, was free. Slowly they 
wormed their way thru the flimsy brush 
wall at the back, and, crouching low, 
looked about them. The camp was deep 
in sleep. The fires were smoldering in 
their ashes. Not an Indian was moving, 
Lying across the front of their little hut, 
the sleeping form of their guard could 
be seen. The forest was still black be. 
hind them, but already there was in the 
paling stars the faint promise of the 
dawn. Hardly. daring to breathe, they 
rose and stood looking at each other, 

“No stir,” said Jery, with his lips at 
Cameron’s ear. He dropped on his hands 
and knees and began carefully to remove 
every twig from his path, so that his feet 
might rest only upon the deep, leafy mold 
of the forest. Carefully Cameron followed 
his example, and, working slowly and 
painfully, they gained the cover of the 
dark forest away from the circle of the 
firelight. 

Scarcely had they reached that shelter 
when an Indian rose from beside a fire, 
raked the embers together, and threw 
some sticks upon it. As Cameron stood 
watching him, his heart-beat thumping 
in his ears, a rotten twig snapped under 
his feet. The Indian turned his face in 
their direction, and, bending forward, ap- 
peared to be listening intently. Instantly, 
Jerry, stooping down, made a scrambling 
noise in the leaves, ending with a thump 
upon the ground. Immediately the Indian 
relaxed his listening attitude, satisfied 


that a rabbit was scurrying thru the for- 
est upon. his own errand bent.  Rigidly 
after he had lain down again in his place; 
then once more they began their painful 
every place where their feet should rest. 
Fortunately for their going, the forest 
Working carefully and painfully for half 
an hour, and avoiding the trail by the 
hearing of the camp, and then set off at 
such speed as their path allowed, Jerry in 

“‘Where are you going, Jerry?” inquired 
Cameron, as the little half-breed, without 
forest. 

“Kananaskis,” said Jerry. “Strike trail 

“Hold up for a minute, Jerry. 1 want 
to talk to you,”’ said Cameron. 

“All right,” said Cameron, following 
close upon his heels, 
they made no pause till they had left be 
hind them the open timber and gained the 
grw thick. Then Jerry, finding a dry and 
sheltered spot, threw himself down and 
for Cameron’s word. j 

“Tired, Jerry?’ said Cameron. 
fully. ‘‘When lie down, tak’ ’em easy|” f 

“Good! Now listen! Copperhead is 08 
he is going to be disappointed.” Then 
Cameron narrated to Jerry the story of 
I don’t think,’’ he concluded, ‘‘any Black- 
feet will come. Copperhead and Running 
sides that, the police are on their way 
to Kananaskis, following our trail. ‘They 
for Ghost river tomorrow. We ought t 
get Copperhead between us somewhere on 
day. Where will he be now?” 

Jerry considered the matter; them 

“On trail Kananaskis, not far 
Ghost reever.” 


silent they stood, watching him till long 
advance, clearing from treacherous twigs 
here was largely free from underbrush. 
Ghost river, they made their way out of 
the lead and Cameron following. 
halt or hesitation, went slipping thru the 
near Bow reever.” 
“No! Mak’ speed now. Stop in brush.” 
The morning broadened into day, but 
cover of the forest where the underbru 
stretched himself at full length, waiting 
“Non,” replied the little man, score 
his way to meet the Blackfeet, but I fancy 
his recent interview with Crowfoot. “80 
Stream are going to be sold this time. Be- 
will reach Kananaskis tonight and start 
the Ghost river, and we must get him to 
pointing straight eastward, he replied: 
“Will he be that far?” inquired Came 
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4 NJOY Vegetables pete day from _— 


own garden. Asma!l plot of fround 
will keep you supplied if planted with 


Sure-crop Seeds. 
Did you ever consider why Northern Grown 
Vegetables have a superior flavor and grow 
more vigorously? 
Our New Illustrated Seed Book 


explains the pleasure and profit of gardening, 
Our Special Gift Box Offer 


will prove a pleasant surprise to our custo- 
mers. Both free. Write today. 


d 50c for 17 large packets, diff 
cially selected Vegetable Seeds and a good 
assortment Flower Seeds for an ideal garden, all 


postpaid. 
Farmer Seed & Nursery Co. 
120 First Avenue, Faribault, Minn. 














The Chinese 
24 Woolflower 






most intense crimson scarlet. 
Flowers develop in June and 

h none fade before frost, ever 
brilliant and showy beyond 
ote, 


eatmeaiee Sweet William, a scaring novelty, blooming 
ty 60 days from seed, continuing all the season, and oe season 
hardy. Flowers large, colors exquisite-—p. 
Thesy 3 great Novelties, with two more (5) for Pyt 4 * ots. 
‘See Cal alog for colored plates, culture, etc. 
Our Big Catalog of Flower and Veg. Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and 
fare new fruits free. We are the lar; ah MP — in the world of 
Gatiolus, Cannas, Dahlia. Lilies, de 
_ 30H LEWIS CHILDS, Inc., Floral Park, N. Y. 






























A new variety, of vigorous 
wth, very hardy, very ear- 
and an abundant bearer. 

Large dark-blue fruit. Ag 

shipper; will keep for several 

weeks after ripening. $15 per by 

$1.80 for 10. Concord srapes i. 

7c each; $1.50 per 100. Small its 

and trees, shrubs, garden and flower seeds, 
potatoes, alfalfa, clover and grass seeds— @ 
good, reliable stock that can be depended 


upon, at wholesale prices. Catalog mailed @ 
free on request 
epman |, NURSERIES & SEED HOUSE 


0, Nebraska 





R ONLY FOR THE 

TREES THAT GROW 
Four TImEs root-pruned and transplanted; 

will grow anywhere, $25,000 Guarante 

Bind seoees ts you. When orderi 
only for cost of handling frees. 
remainsin your pocket till end of first 
or trees 
‘or catalog, 


Ian | ba 


205 Bridge St. Hampten, lowa 





——. 


REES suns 


Roses, Vines, Evergreens, Hedgings. 
We grow everything for your grounds. 
Ask for Catalog ad Prices. 


Wragg Nursery Co. 


Landscape Gardeners, Des Moines, lowa 


EVERGREENS 


Hardy sorts, Nursery Grown for wind- 
breaks, hedges and lawn planting. $1 to 
$10 per190. Weshipeverywhere, Writeatonce 
for Free Evergreen Book and50Gre: Moar ain 
c® dbeet. World’s nt Evergreen growers. t. Febbe 











CLOVER S472 


DECIDED: BARGAIN—INVESTIGATE and Save Pt 
enn and We apt mixed—the standard Ege 

cover be surpassed for or pasture. Contains 1 
Just right to sow. , aA. cleaned . = - 

or is 






= roto subject to government test. 
Clover seed if you want our greatest bargain. 
+ Sweet Clover, Timothy and all Field and Grasa 
wre Write today for free samples and ae catalog 
BERRY ~~ BERRY SEEO DCO, BOX Box 604 CLARIND A, 1OWwA 


WEET GLOVER 


money for the farmers who w it, "Build 
aac Produces heavy, meoney-mankiny ¢ e Pend 
it. Excellent pasture and ha: ag: Sass inoci 4 d for 


be Mallet hike ws ona Our ‘a oF 


rminatin eh F, Qual- 
Seal Guides Write today for our rere Profit-Sharing 
Aueuican 


hong free compl es. 
UAL SEED Co., Dept. 904 (Chicago, Ulincia 





ron. ‘He would have to sleep and eat, 
Jerry.” 

‘Non! No sleep—hit sam’ tam’ he run.” 

“Then it is quite possible,” said Came- 
ron, “that we may head him off.” 

‘“Mebbe—dunno how fas’ he go,” said 
Jerry. 

“By the way, Jerry, when do we eat?” 
inquired Cameron. 

“Puli belt tight,” said Jerry, 
grin. “Hit at cache on trail.” 

“Do you mean to say you had the good 
sense to cache some grub, Jerry, on your 
way down?” 

“Jerry lak’ squirrel,” replied the half- 
breed. ‘‘Cache grub many place—some- 
tam’ come good.” 

“Great head, Jerry. Now, where is the 
cache?” 

“Talf-way Kananaskis to Ghost reever.” 

“Then, Jerry, we must make that Ghost 
river trail and make it quick if we are to 
intercept Copperhead.” 

“Bon! We mus’ mak’ beeg speed for 
sure.” 

And “make big speed” they did, with 
the result that by mid-day they struck 
the trail not far from Jerry’s cache. As 
they approached the trail, they proceeded 
with extreme caution, for they knew that 
at any moment they might run upon Cop- 
perhead and his band or upon some of 
their Indian pursuers, who would assured- 
ly be following them hard. A careful 
scrutiny of the trail showed that neither 
Copperhead nor their pursuers had yet 
passed by. 

“Come now ver’ soon,” said Jerry, as 
he left the trail, and, plunging into the 
brush, led the way with unerring preci- 
sion to where he had made his cache. 
Quickly they secured the food, and with 
it made their way back to a position from 
which they could command a view of the 
trail. 

“Go sleep now,” said Jerry, after they 
had done. ‘Me watch one hour.” 

Gladly Cameron availed himself of the 
opportunity to catch up his sleep, in which 
he was many hours behind. He stretched 
himself on the ground, and in a moment's 
time lay as completely unconscious as if 
dead. But before half of his allotted 
time was gone, he was awakened by Jer- 
ry’s hand pressing steadily upon his arm. 

“Indian come,” whispered the _ half- 
breed. Instantly Cameron was wide awake 
and fully alert. 

“How many, Jerry?’ he 
with his ear to the ground. 

“Dunno. T’ree—four, mebbe.”’ 

They had not long to wait. Almost as 
Jerry was speaking, the figure of an In- 
dian came into view, running with that 
tireless trot that can wear out any wild 
animal that roams the woods. 

“Copperhead!” whispered Cameron, as 
he tightened his belt and made as if to 
rise. 

“Wait!” replied Jerry. ‘One more.” 

Following Copperhead, and running not 
close upon him but at some distance be- 
hind, came another Indian, then another, 
till three had passed their hiding-place. 

“Four against two, Jerry,’’ said Came- 
ron. “That is all right. They have their 
knives, I see, but only one gun. We have 
no guns, and only one knife. But Jerry, 
we can go in and kill them with our bare 
hands.”’ 

Jerry nodded carelessly. He had fought 
too often against much greater odds in 
police battles, to be unduly disturbed at 
the present odds. 

Silently, and at a safe distance behind, 
they fell into the wake of the running In- 
dians, Jerry, with his moccasined feet, 
leading the way. Mile after mile they fol- 
lowed the trail, ever on the alert for the 
doubling back of those whom they were 
pursuing. Suddenly Cameron heard a 
sharp hiss from Jerry in front. Swiftly he 
flung himself into the brush and lay still 
Within a minute, he saw coming back up- 
on the trail an Indian, silent as a shadow, 
and listening at every step. The Indian 
passed his hiding-place, and for some 
minutes Cameron lay watching until he 
saw him return in the same stealthy man- 
ner. After some minutes had elapsed, a 
soft hiss from Jerry brought Cameron 
cautiously out upon the trail once more. 

“All right,’”’ whispered Jerry. ‘All In- 
dians pass on before.” And once more 
they went forward, 

A second time during the afternoon, 
Jerry’s warning hiss sent Cameron into 
the brush to allow an Indian to scout his 
back trail. It was clear that the presence 
of Cameron and the half-breed upon the 
Ghost river trail had awakened the sus- 
picion in Copperhead’s mind that the plan 
to hold a pow-wow at Manitou rock was 
known to the police, and that they were 
on his trail. It became therefore increas- 
ingly evident to Cameron that any plan 
that involved the possibility of taking 
Copperhead unawares would have to be 
abandoned. He called Jerry back to him. 

“Jerry,” he said, “if that Indian doubles 
back on his track again, I mean to get 
him. If we get him, the other chaps will 
follow. If I only had a gun! But this 
knife is no use to me.”’ 

“Gibe heem to me,” said Jerry, eagerly. 
“TI find heem good.” 

It was toward the close of the afternoon 
when again Jerry’s hiss warned Cameron 
that the Indian was returning upon his 
trail. Cameron stepped into the brush at 
the side, and, crouching low, prepared for 
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the encounter, but, as he was about to 
spring, Jerry flashed past him, and, huri- 
ing himself upon the Indian’s back, he 
gripped him by the throat and bore him 
choking to earth, knocking the wind out 
of him and rendering him powerless. Jere 
ry’s knife descended once bright, once 
red, and the Indian, with a horrible, gasp- 
ing cry, lay still. 

“Quick!” cried Cameron, 
dead man by the shoulders, 
up!”’ 

Jerry sprang to seize the legs, and, tak- 
ing care not to break down the brush on 
either side of the trail, they lifted the 
body into the thick underwood, and, con- 
cealing themselevs beside it, awaited fur- 
ther events. Hardly were they out of 
sight, when they heard the soft pad of 
several feet running down the trail. Oppo- 
site them the feet stopped abruptly. 

“Huh!” grunted the Indian runner, and 
darted back by the way he had come. 

“Hleem see blood,’’ whispered Jerry. 
“Go back, tell Copperhead.” 

With every nerve strung to its highest 
tension, they waited, crouching, Jerry 
tingling and quivering with the intensity 
of his excitement, Cameron quiet, cool, as 
if assured of the issue. 

“Tam going to get that devil this time, 
Jerry,’’ he breathed. ‘“‘He dragged me by 
the neck once. I will show him some- 
thing.” 

Jerry laid his hand upon his arm. Ata 
little distance from them there was a 
sound of creeping steps. A few moments 
they waited, and at their side the brush 
began to quiver. A moment later, beside 
Cameron's face a hand carrying a rifle 
parted the screen of spruce boughs. Quick 
as a flash, Cameron seized the wrist, grip- 
ping it with both hands, and, putting his 
weight into the swing, flung himself 
backwards; at the same time catching the 
body with his knee, he heaved it clear 
over their heads and landed it hard against 
a tree. The rifle tumbled from the Indian's 
hand and he lay squirming on the ground. 
Immediately as Jerry sprang for the rifle, 
a second Indian thrust his face thru the 
screen, caught sight of Jerry with the 
rifle, darted back, and disappeared with 
Jerry hard upon his trail. Scarcely had 
they vanished into the brush when Cam- 
eron, hearing a slight sound at his back, 
turned swiftly to see a tall Indian charg- 
ing upon him with knife raised to strike. 
He had barely time to thrust up his arm 
and divert the blow from his neck to his 
shoulder when the Indian was upon him 
like a wild-cat. 

“Ha! Copperhead!” cried Cameron, with 
exultation, as he flung him off. “At last 
I have you! Your time has come!” 

The Sioux paused in his attack, looking 
scornfully at his antagonist. He was 
dressed in a highly embroidered, tight- 
fitting deerskin coat and leggings. 

“Huh!” he grunted, in a voice of quiet, 
concentrated fury. “The white dog will 
die.”’ 

“No, Copperhead,” replied Cameron qui- 
etly. ‘You have a knife, I have none, but 
I shall lead you like a dog into the police 
guard house.” 

The Sioux said nothing in reply, but 
kept circling lightly on his toes, waiteng 
his chance to spring. As the two men 
stood facing each other, there was little 
to choose from between them in physical 
strength and agility, as well as in intelli- 
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gent fighting qualities. There was this 
difference, however, that the Indian’s 
fighting had ever been to kill, the white 


man’s simply to win. But this difference 
today had ceased to exist. There was in 
Cameron's mind the determination to kill 
if need be. One immense advantage the 
Indian held, in that he possessed a weapon 
in the use of which he was a master, and 
by means of which he had already inflict- 
ed a serious wound upon hfs enemy, a 
wound which as yet was but slightly felt. 
To deprive the Indian of that knife was 
Cameron's first aim. That once achieved, 
the end could not long be delayed; for 
the Indian, tho a skillful wrestler, knows 
little of the art of fightrng with his 
hands. 

As Cameron stood on guard watching 
his enemy’s movements, his mind re- 
called in swift review the vartous wrongs 
he had suffered at his hands, the fright 
and insult to his wife, the devastation of 
his home, the cattle-raid involving the 
death of Raven, and, lastly, he remem- 
bered with a deep rage his recent humilia- 
tion at the Indian’s hands, and now he 
had been hauled along by the neck and 
led like a dog into the Indian camp. At 
these recollections, he became conscious 
of a burning desire to humiliate the red- 
skin who had dared to do these things to 
him. 

With this in 
dian’s attack. 


mind, he waited the In- 
The attack came swift as 
a serpent’s dart, a feint to strike, a swift 
recoil, then, like a flash of light, a hard 
drive with the knife. But, quick as was 
the Indian’s drive, Cameron was quicker. 
Catching the knife-hand at the wrist, he 
drew it sharply down, meeting at the 
same time the Indian’s chin with a short, 
hard uppercut that jarred his head so se- 
riously that his grip on the knife relaxed 
and it fell from his hand, Cameron kicked 
it behind him into the brush, while the 
Indian, with a mighty wrench, released 
himself from Cameron's grip and sprang 
back free, For some time, the Indian kept 
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away, out of Cameron’s reach, as if un- 
certain of himself. Cameron taunted him. 

“Onawata has had enough! He can not 
fight unless he has a knife! See! I will 
punish the great Sioux chief like a little 
child.” 

So saying, Cameron stepped quickly to- 
ward him, made a few passes, and once, 
twice, with his open hand, slapped the In- 
dian’s face hard. In a mad fury of pas- 
sion, the Indian rushed upon him. Came- 
ron met him with blows, one, two, three, 
the last one heavy enough to lay him on 
the ground insensible. 

“Oh, get up!” said Cameron, contemptu- 
ously, kicking him as he might a dog. 
“Get up and be a man!” 

Slowly the Indian rose, wiping his bleed- 
ing lips, hate burning in his eyes, but in 
them also a new look, one of fear. 

“Ha! Onawata is a great fighter!’’ 
smiled Cameron, enjoying to the full the 
humiliation of his enemy. 

Slowly the Indian gathered himself to- 
gether. He was no coward, and he was 
by no means beaten as yet, but this kind 
of fighting was new to him. He apparent- 
ly determined to avoid those hammering 
fists of the white man. With extraordi- 
nary agility, he kept out of Cameron’s 
reach, circling about him and dodging in 
and out among the trees. While thus 
pressing hard upon the Sioux, Cameron 
suddenly became conscious of a sensation 
of weakness. The blood-letting of the 
knife wound was beginning to tell. Cam- 
eron began to dread that if ever this In- 
dian made up his mind to run away, he 
might yet escape. He began to regret his 
trifling with him, and he resolved to end 
the fight as soon as possible with a knock- 
out blow. 

The quick eye of the Indian perceived 
that Cameron’s breath was coming quick- 
er, and, still keeping carefully out of his 
enemy’s reach, he danced about more 
swiftly than ever. Cameron realized that 
he must bring the matter quickly to an 
end. Feigning a weakness greater than he 
felt, he induced the Indian to run in upon 
him, but this time the Indian avoided the 
smashing blow with which Cameron met 
him, and, locking his arms about his an- 
tagonist and gripping him by the wound- 
ed shoulder, began steadily to wear him 
to the ground. Sickened by the intensity 
of the pain in his wounded shoulder, Cam- 
eron felt his strength rapidly leaving him. 
Gradually the Indian shifted his hand up 
from the shoulder to the neck, the fingers 
working their way toward Cameron's face, 
Well did Cameron know the savage trick 
which the Indian had in mind. In a few 
minutes more those fingers would be in 
Cameron’s eyes, pressing the eyeballs from 
their sockets. It was now the Indian’s 
turn to jibe. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. ‘White man no 
good. Soon he see no more.” 

The taunt served to stimulate every 
ounce of Cameron's remaining strength. 
With a mighty effort, he wrenched the 
Indian’s hand from his face, and, tearing 
himself free, swung his clenched fist with 
all his we'eht upon the Indian’s neck. The 
blow struck just beneath the jugular vein. 
The Indian's grip relaxed, he staggered 
back a pace, half stunned. Summoning 
all his force, Cameron followed up with 
one straight blow upon the chin. He 
needed no other. As if stricken by an 
axe, the Indian fell to the earth and lay 
as if dead. Sinking on the ground be- 
side him, Cameron exerted all his will- 
power to keep himself from fainting. Af- 
ter a few minutes’ fierce struggle with 
himself, he was sufficiently revived to be 
able to bind the Indian’s hands behind his 
back with his belt. Searching among the 
brushwood, he found the Indian’s knife, 
and cut from his leather trousers suffi- 
cient thongs to bind his legs, working with 
fierce and concentrated energy while his 
strength lasted. At length, as the bands 
were drawn tight, darkness fell upon his 
eyes and he sank down unconscious he- 
side his foe. 


“There, that’s better! He has lost a lot 
of blood, but we have checked that flow, 
and he will soon be right. Hello, old man! 
Just waking up, are you? Lie perfectly 
still. Come, you must lie still. What? Old 
Copperhead? Well, he ‘is safe enough. 
What? No, never fear. We know the ola 
snake, and we have tied him tast. Jerry 
has a fine assortment of knots adorning 
his person. Now, no more talking for half 


a day. Your wound is clean enough. A 
e e e 

mighty close shave it was, but by to- 

morrow you will be fairly fit. Copper- 


head? Oh, never mind Copperhead. I 
assure you he is safe enough. Hardly fit 
to travel yet. What happened to him? 
Looks as if a tree had fallen upon him.” 
To which chatter of Doctor Martin’s, 
Cameron could only make feeble answer, 
“Don't let him go! Don’t let him go!” 

After the capture of Copperhead, the 
camp at Manitou lake faded away, for 
When the police patrol, under Jerry’s 
guidance, rode up the Ghost river trail, 
they found only the cold ashes of camp- 
fires and the debris that remains after a 
pow-wow. 

Three days later, Cameron rode back 
into Fort Calgary, sore but content, for at 
his stirrup, and bound to his saddle horn, 
rode the Sioux chief, proud, untamed, but 
a prisoner. As he rode into the little town 
his quick eyes flashed scorn upon all the 





curious gazers, but in their depths be- 
neath the scorn there looked forth an ag- 
ony that only Cameron saw and under- 
stood. He had played for a great stake 
and had lost. 

As the patrol rode into Fort Calgary, 
the little town was in an uproar of jubila- 
tion. 

“What’s the row?” inquired the doctor, 
for Cameron felt too weary to inquire. 

“A wreat victory for the troops!” said a 
young chap, dressed in cowboy garb. 
“Middleton has smashed the half-breeds 
at Batoche. Riel is captured. The whole 
rebellion business is busted up.” 

Cameron threw a swift glance at the 
face of the Sioux. A fierce anxiety looked 
out of the gleaming eyes. 

“Tell him, Jerry,”’ said Cameron to the 
half-breed who rode at his other side. 

As Jerry told the Indian of the total 
collapse of the rebellion and the capture 
of its leader, the stern face grew eloquent 
with contempt. 

“Bah!” he said, spitting on the ground. 
‘Riel he much fool—no good fight. Indian 
got no chief—no chief.”” The look on his 
face all too clearly revealed that his soul 
was experiencing the bitterness of death. 

Cameron almost pitied him, Dut he said 
no word. There was nothing that one 
could say, and, besides, he was far too 
weary for anything but rest. At the gate 
of the barrack yard, his old superintend- 
ent from Fort Macleod met the party. 

“You are wounded, Cameron?” cried 
the superintendent, glancing in alarm at 
Cameron’s wan face. 

“IT have got him,” replied Cameron, 
loosing the lariat from the horn of his 
saddle, and handing the end to an orderly. 
“But,” he added, ‘it seems hardly worth 
while now.” 

“Worth while! Worth while!” exclaimed 
the superintendent, with as much excite- 
ment as he ever allowed to appear in his 
tone. ‘‘Let me tell you, Cameron, that if 
any one thing has kept me from getting 
into a blue funk during these months, it 
was the feeling that you were on patrol 
along the Sun Dance trail.’’ 


“Funk?” exclaimed Cameron with a 
smile. “Funk?’” But while he smiled, he 
looked into the cold, gray eyes of ihs 


chief, and, noting the unwonted glow in 
them, he felt that after all, his work as 
the patrol of the Sun Dance trail was per- 
haps worth while. 


(To be continued) 
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The Feeding of Animals—aA revised edi- 
tion of Jordan’s book on Feeding of Ani- 
mals has come to this office from the 
Macmillan Company. ‘This book is very 
similar to Henry's Feeds and Feeding, but 
is not nearly so complete. It may be se- 
cured thru this office for $1.75. 





lowa Beef Producers’ Association—At 
the annual meeting of the Iowa Beef 
Producers’ Association, held at Ames dur- 
ing the short course, the following officers 
were elected: George Burge, Mt. Pleasant, 
president; U. B. Feeley, Mt. Pleasant, 
vice-president; A. D. Thomas, Audubon, 
secretary; C. F. Hecheue, Sheridan, trea- 
surer. Former secretary R. B. Harrison 
gave a report showing the work done dur- 
ing the past year. It was voted by the 
association to continue the calf and baby 
beef feeding contests next year, and to 
encourage the work in every way pos- 
sible. 





Common Diseases of Farm Animals— 
Stockmen in need of a reliable reference 
book on ordinary diseases of live stock 
will find much valuable data in “Common 
Diseases of Farm Animals,’”’ a new book 
written by Dr. R. A. Craig, professor of 
veterinary science at Purdue University. 
The book is one of a series of farm man- 
uals published by J. B. Lippincott Co., and 
is well worth the price asked, which is 
31.75. The author points out that stock- 
men should not attempt much medicinal 
treatment, but rather practice preventive 
treatment, which has been given special 
emphasis in this volume; altho, in neces- 
sary cases, trustworthy formulas for me- 
dicinal mixtures have been recommended, 
The book maybe ordered thru Wallaces’ 
Farmer. 





Buena Vista County Gets County Agent 
—Farmers of Buena Vista county, Iowa, 
have formed a county organization, with 
400 members and have employed Professor 
W. Herren as county agent. The county 
agent movement has had strong local sup- 
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port, as shown by the organization and 
employment of a man who took up the 
work in January. Professor Herren jg g 
graduate of the University of Wiscongj 
and took additional work at the Nebragks 
Agricultural College. For. the last two 
years he has been located at Storm Lake, 
and has been doing extension work in thg 
county for Buena Vista College anq thé 
Ames extension department. Consequent. 
ly he is familiar with his field, and can 
take up his new duties quickly, Buena 
Vista county is a very strong pure-breq 
live stock center, and one of the first 
things the organization will do is to fo 

a breeders’ association. With the large 
number of cattle, hog and horse breedepg 
in this county, Buena Vista stands a goog 
show of becoming one of the strongest 
pure-bred live stock centers in Iowa, 


Grange Growth in 1916—There wag 
gradual growth of the number of Grange 
in the United States during the year 191g 
In Kansas, 77 new Granges were o 
ized, 64 in Ohio, 43 in Colorado, 35 in 
Pennsylvania, 34 in Washington, 22 jy 
Oklahoma, 19 in Michigan, 17 in New 
York, 16 in Nebraska, 13 in Missouri, 1g 
in Indiana, 12 in Oregon, 12 in West Vin 
ginia, 11 in Maryland, 7 in Idaho, 7 jg 
Iowa, 6 in North Dakota, 6 in South Da 
kota, 5 in Montana, 3 in California, 3 ip 
Illinois, 3 in Wisconsin, 2 in Maine, '2 in 
Massachusetts, 2 in New Jersey, 2 in Ver. 
mont, 1 in Delaware, and 1 in Wyoming 
making a total of 437 new Granges. Twen 
ty old Granges were reorganized in Ohio, 
Washington, Pennsylvania, Idaho, South 
Dakota, Vermont, Kentucky and Maine 
The growth compares favorably with oth. 
er years, showing a gradual, regulay 
growth of the order from year to year, 
with no unusual boom. In 1912, 472 new 
Granges were reported; in 1913, 411; in 
1914, 390, and in 1915, 542. 


SWEET CLOVER 


EST paying farm crop known. Puts 

back in your soil what other crops have been 
years taking out. I make a business of growing 
sweet clover seed. Northern North Dakota pro- 
duces the best seed obtainable. Et has no equal 
—ylelds $100 worth of seed to the acre. Buy direct 
from the grower. Sample with price. Supply limited, 


T. L. PHILLIPS, Aurora, Ulinols 


PURE BRED SEED CORK 


Guaranteed Germination 
95 per cent 
Sold on Ten Days Approval 
Improved varieties of Reid's Yellow Dent, Silver 
mine, Leaming, Goldmine, Bloody Butcher, Wil 
increase your yield 10 to 30 bushels per ecre. 
Send for the free corn book. 


McGREER BROS., Coburg, lowa 


GOLD MEDAL SEED CORN 


MEANB 
Increased Quantity—Improved Qaality 
Winner of more grand champtonships in the lest 
three years than aji others combined. Write fer 
free catalog. 
Johnson Co. White—Reid’s Yellow Dent 
GROWN BY 


WAYNE W. POLK, Sidney, lowa 
Pure Bred Reid’s Yellow Dent 


150 bushels of seed corn picked from 50 acres of corm 
carefully selected from the field with a view to ual- 
form type and increased yield. Result of ten years 
careful selection and breeding. Price ¢3.50 per bu. 
shelled and nubbed. Sacks free on order of 4 bushels 
or more. 

Geo. J. Betzelberger, 


SEED CORD tary sciectes ana on 


in our modern seed house. Germination 9 to 100% 
or money refunded. Also seed oats. Write for cat 
alog. AKLAWN SEED FARM 

Box 11, Chatham, LI1linois. 


SEED CORN Purebred Reid's Yellow 


Dent and Boone County 
White: Alsike, Mammoth and Medium Red Clover; 
Kherson and lowa 103 oats; new crop timothy seed. 
Folder and prices free. F. M. RIEBEL & 80" 
Arbela, Missourt. 


SEED CORN FOR SALE 


A nice lot of Reid’s Yellow Dent seed corn, ms 
tured early in the field, needed no artificial Leg A 
Part of this same corn graded No. 2 in Peoris, Ill» 
Nov. 14, 1916, and sold for 1.04. If you want aly 
send your order early. Clarence Wilson, Minier, Ill. 

ne 


Gamples and circular. Standard 
Free Seed Corn varieties Northern-Illinols home 
grown, hanger dried, early and late, yellow 
white. W.C. BRYANT, Princeton, Illinois. 


Silver King and Minn. (3 Seed Com 


Test 98%, $3.50 per bu. Lowa 103 and 105 seed -— 

Clover, alfalfa, field seeds. Ask for price List 

samples. DAVIS SEED CO., St. Peter, Minn. 
ne 


Timothy Seed For Sale 


New home grown seed, recleaned, no weeds; sam 
ples free: €2.00 per bu., sacks 30c each, cash 
order. Nels Jorgensen, R. 2, Box 19, Harlan, lows 

















Delavan, lL 


Four Standard Varieties 























FARM SEEDS!.2meue 


on your Farm and Garden Seeds, if you will write us and tell us what you want. 
grade seeds are sold subject to government or any state test. 
tween you and the men that grows the seeds, but send direct to us and we will save cweet 

We offer attractive prices on Alfalfa, Rv “ Clover, are 
Clover, Timothy, Alsike and other Clovers and Grasses. Can also make you low prices oD 
best. varieties of Seed Corn, Spring Seed Wheat, Oats, Barley, Spelts, Cane, Kaffir Corn, 
Dollar Grass, Millets, apc, Vetch and all kinds of Farm and Garden Seeds. i 
list of seeds and quantities wanted and ask for our Big Catalog. 
about everything you wait to know and should know, to make farming pay. 
—you will never see this great prosperity again. 


money in the purchase f your seeds. 


All our high 


’ . .e profits be- 
Don’t pay two or thre ef jot of 


Billion 
Write us ae 
IT’S FREE. It tells ¥: 

* Dig Mother Earth 


Address JEFFEKSON-RATEHIN SEED CO., Jefferson, Iowa 
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Co-operation and Community 
Spirit 

Address by A. D. Wilson, of the Universit 

before the American Sociological 


Cobperation, or the spirit of mutual 
nelpfulness, holds a large place in 
American life. Not long ago, one’s 
feeling of obligation toward his com- 
munity was illustrated by the old say- 
ing, “Live and let live.’ Today the 
attitude of men toward one another is 
petter illustrated by a modification of 
that old saying to “Live and help to 
live.” The change of attitude is not 
due so much to a higher degree of 
civilization as it is to a growing feel- 
ing that each man’s welfare is more or 
Jess closely bound up in the welfare 
of the people of his community. This 
js especially true in agricultural com- 
munities, because most of the things 
that make life worth while in the 
country can be secured only thru co- 
operation, team work, or community 
effort. The farmer is dependent on 
his community for schools, roads, the 
means of communication, means of 
entertainment, markets, sources of 
supplies, and to a considerable extent 
even for the value of his property. 
The realization of these facts has re- 
sulted in a very wide discussion of 
the possibilities, principles and de- 
tails of coOperative effort, and has 
brought about a greater degree of or- 
ganization among farmers than was 
deemed possible a few years ago. 

One of the institutions in which all 
America is interested is the family- 
sized farm. This interest is due part- 
ly to the fact that the farm is the 
source of supply for many of our ma- 
terial needs, but mainly to the gen- 
eral belief that the farm home is one 
of the main sources from which strong 
men and women come. It seems high- 
ly desirable to maintain, so far as 
possible, the-family-sized farm, with 
the land owned by those who work it. 
It is therefore well that agriculture 
does not Jend itself to the large capi- 
talistic form of organization. It seems 
extremely difficult to handle large 
tracts of land under one management, 
due in a large measure to the difficul- 
ties met in securing hired labor. How- 
ever, there are many advantages in 
the large farm, and many handicaps 
in the small farm. In the matter of 
production, the moderately small farm 
—that is, the family-sized farm—does 
hot seem to be so seriously handi- 
capped. But in marketing and secur- 
ing supplies, there is no doubt but 
that the small farm is at a decided 
disadvantage. 

Doctor Carver has stated the situa- 
tion as follows: “One thing which 
threatens the prosperity and even the 
existence of the small farmer is the 
handicap under which he finds him- 
self in buying and selling. The big 
farmer, who can buy and sell in large 
quantities, and also employ expert 
talent in buying and selling and in 
securing credit, has an advantage over 
the small farmer, who must buy and 
sell in small quantities, and give his 
time and attention mainly to the 
stowing of crops rather than to selling 
them. Much of the supposed economy 
of large-scale production, even in mer- 
chandising and manufacturing, is 
found, upon examination, to consist 
Wholly in an advantage in bargaining 
~that is, in buying and selling. When 
itcomes to the work of growing farm 
(tops, as distinct from selling them, 
and buying raw materials, the one- 
family farm is the most efficient unit 
that has yet been found, but the big 
mer can beat the individual small 
“eg in buying and selling. It would 
of Eravle, ‘ from the standpoint 
“ti _—_ efficiency, to preserve the 
to vs farm as the productive unit, but 
ne a number of small farms 

arger units for buying and selling. 

— we would have the most effi- 

nits both in producing and in 

§ and selling.” 

freee edee of the difficulties con- 
Outsider the farmer in his contacts 
a i the farm has made many 

agricultural colleges, universi- 


vl gh the United States Depart- 
Slensiy. ericulture, undertake rather 
distribues studies in marketing and 
Te eden to enable them to give 
ech assistance in developing 

‘At and effective codperative 


Uiness inst itutions. 





of Minnesota, 
ociety. 


Sir Horace Plunkett has said that 
“public institutions can not success- 
fully undertake the encouragement of 
cooperative enterprises, and that if 
they do they are sure to have their 
appropriations reduced or at least 
strenuously opposed by representa- 
tives of business interests affected by 
the codperative enterprises encour- 
aged.” 

The agricultural department of the 
University of Minnesota has assumed 
that it is its function to serve the in- 
terests of farmers in any way that 
will tend to make farming more prof- 
itable or to increase the pleasures and 
comforts of farm life, so long as this 
can be done without injustice to any 
other legitimate industry. It has as- 
sumed further, that American society 
is in favor of progress and the intro- 
duction of new machines and institu- 
tions, even tho the operators of the 
old machines or institutions may be 
required to readjust their activities. 

The department recognizes that 
farmers are confronted by many prob- 
lems in the production and marketing 
of farm products, and in the purchase 
of farm supplies, and that the depart- 
ment would be decidedly out of bal- 
ance if it attempted to give assistance 
in production only, and refused as- 
sistance in marketing or in securing 
supplies. Production is largely an in- 
dividual farm problem, but marketing 
and purchasing of supplies are com- 
munity problems, and are accordingly 
more complicated and difficult than 
production. Hence the farmer is in 
greater need of assistance in these 
community problems than in produc- 
tion. In undertaking this work, the 
department has realized the difficul- 
ties involved, and has a fairly well- 
defined plan of procedure worked out. 

In the first place, local community 
clubs or farmers’ clubs have been en- 
couraged, with the result that there 
are at present about twelve hundred 
of these clubs, working along lines 
intended to improve the conditions in 
the community, socially, educationally, 
and financially. The attitude of the 
department toward these clubs is ex- 
pressed by the following paragraph, 
taken from an extension bulletin. 

“We believe in the farmers’ club be- 
cause it develops people. It tends to 
bring out the best there is in a com- 
munity, and to get people to act con- 
certedly for their own betterment. It 
is an ever-ready means of taking up 
and studying independently any mat- 
ter of importance to the community. 
It makes the work of the unscrupu- 
lous promoter unprofitable, and aids 
any movement for the real interests of 
the community. It makes any new 
movement undertaken the work of all 
of the people, rather than something 
forced on them by someone from out- 
side. A farmers’ club is needed in 
every community.” 

Farmers’ clubs usually hold about 
one meeting each month, so that there 
are about 1,200 such meetings held 
each month in Minnesota, or about 
forty each day. The average club rep- 
resents about twenty-five families, or 
about a hundred people. They include 
in their membership men, women and 
children. Probably the greatest good 
that has come from club work has 
been along social and educational 
lines. Neighbors have gotten better 
acquainted, and consequently have 
learned to like each other better and 
to take more interest in community 
affairs. The clubs have taken up and 
studied many phases of farming and 
farm home-making. They have had 
socials and picnics, have encouraged 
boys’ and girls’ clubs, have held fairs, 
many of them have club yells, club 
songs, colors and banners. They have 
provided their schools with equipment 
for serving hot lunches to the pupils. 
They have secured traveling libraries. 
They have put on plays, entertain- 
ments and pageants. They have been | 
instrumental in securing farmers’ in- | 
stitutes and short courses, and have | 
assisted in bringing about the consol- 
idation of schools. One club was in- 


— 





strumental in establishing a codpera- 
tive laundry. 
In a business way, the clubs have ! 


organized coéperative ereameries, ele- 
vators, live stock shipping associa- 
tions, breeders’ and crop producers’ 
associations, also associations for the 
sale of other products by the carload, 
and for the purchase of supplies in 
the same way. One club assisted in 
the organization of a codperative laun- 
dry in connection with a codperative 
creamery. In fact, we look upon the 
club movement as the logical fore- 





runner of coéperative effort among | 
farmers. Codperation, to succeed, must | 


be based on acquaintance, mutual un- 
derstanding and confidence. The local 
club provides for this. Again, success- 
ful codperation follows a study and a 
thoro knowledge of the principles of 
the enterprise to be undertaken and 
its adaptability to the needs of the 
community. The local club provides 
means for taking up and studying any 
question of that nature, and of find- 
ing out whether or not the thing is de- 
sirable for the community. We be- 
jieve this forms a much safer basis 
for codperation than is likely to exist 
if cobperative enterprises are started 
in a community by promoters who are 
interested in membership fees, com- 
missions, or in making a sale rather 
than in the welfare of the community. 


Making purchases outside of the 
local community is, from the view- 
point of some dealers, entirely unpar- 
donane, and naturally such dealers 
will ornose a farmers’ organization of 
any kind, for fear it will lead to co- 
operative buying and selling. Other 
business men, and by far the larger 
proportion of them, recognize that they 
have no justification for existence ex- 
cept as they render a deal service to 
the community. These men do not op- 
pose the organization of farmers. But 
recently an incident in central Minne- 
sota came to our notice where a farm- 
ers’ club had commenced pooling theit 





orders and buying in large quantities. | 


Their first 


outside sources. One of the local mer- 


orders were secured from | 


chants heard of this, and accordingly | 


attended the next club meeting. Mest 
of the club members were acquainted 
with him, and knew him to be a live, 
keen business man. He didnt com- 
plain about them having purchased 
supplies from an outside source. He 
simply told them that he was doing 
business in the community, and hoped 
to continue to do business if he could 
be of real service. He stated that he 
believed he could compete on equal 
terms with any outside dealers, and 
he asked them, when making future 
purchases to give him an opportunity 
to figure on the same basis as outside 
dealers. This appealed to the farmers 
as a fair proposition, with the result 
that practically all of their club or- 
ders have been purchased thru this 
dealer. 

Farmers quite generally believe in 
organization, especially the farmers of 
the northwest, where most of them be- 
long to one or more successful codp- 
erative enterprises, like creameries, 
elevators, shipping associations, tele- 
phone companies, ete. There are two 
rather distinct schools of coéperation 
among farmers, and both have their 
adherents. One, the more radical and 
with the decidedly smaller following, 
believes in using the same methods in 
the organization of farmers that are 
used by the most unscrupulous trust or 
by the most aggressive labor organiza- 
tion. They assume that practically all 
of the middlemen are living off of the 
labor of the farmer, and that the log- 
ical policy to follow is to eliminate 
all or most of them. The farmers of 
the other school believe in organiza- 
tion where something can be done 
more economically or efficiently by 
team work than it is being done at 
present by individual enterprise. Such 
farmers recognize that the present 
dealers in farm products and farm 
supplies are usually rendering a real 
service in a fairly efficient manner, 
and are entitled to fair remuneration. 
They see in coéperation in many in- 
stances simply a better machine for 
doing the things that are to be done 
than the type of machines now in use. 
They hold no enmity toward business 
men as a class, but if they can see 
an opportunity of getting a service 
done more economically, or of doing 
it more economically themselves, they 
maintain the right to secure the serv- 
ice from the more favorable source. 

We have realized that for a public 
institution to take an active part in 
cooperative organization would raise 
more or less opposition both from 
farmers and from business interests. 
Our expectations have been realized. 








The more. radical farmers have : felt 
that we were not active enough in 
bringing about reorganization of the 
machinery of distribution, and have 
freely accused us of being in league 
with the big interests. The less pro- 
gressive business men have felt that 
we were too active in encouraging co- 
operative movements. We have felt, 
however, that a public institution that 
could be absolutely unbiased in its 
judgment and entirely disinterested, 
could furnish more reliable and con- 
structive information and assistance 
than could be furnished from any other 
source. With this in view, we have 
taken an active part in all sorts of 
farmers’ organizations, and feel that 
the department has been able to be of 
real service thru this line of work. 
Dean Woods, when asked, “Does the 
department of agriculture of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota encourage or- 
ganization among farmers?” answered, 
“Yes, because organization is as nec- 
essary for farmers as it is for mer- 
chants, bankers, or any other class of 
business men.” Secretary Houston, in 
a letter recently written to someone 
who was criticising the activity of the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture along the line of coéperative or- 
ganization, wrote as follows: “It is a 
legitimate and proper part of the work 
of this department, in fact, it is its 
duty, to furnish farmers with infor- 
mation which will enable them to de- 
velop greater efficiency in all re- 
spects, including the securing of their 
supplies and the marketing of their 
products.” So our department has 
given advice and assistance, and has 
encouraged the development of co- 
operative organizations in the state 
wherever it has felt sure that such an 
organization would be of real benefit 
to the community. We believe in 
building up the home community, and 
always recommend dealing at home 
when good service can be secured in 
that way, but we deem it decidedly 
inadvisable to blindly follow the cus- 
tom of patronizing the home dealers 
without knowing whether or not they 
are giving proper service for proper 
charges. We believe that people in 
all walks of life are as much interested 
in and are as much benefited by bet- 
ter methods of distribution as by bet- 
ter methods of farming. We believe 
in “coéperation for efficiency, not for 
sentiment or for war.” In other words, 
if a careful study of a proposed enter- 
prise, and of the conditions in the 
community, indicate that a codpera- 
tive institution will be of real service, 
even tho it may temporarily incon- 
venience some private institution, or 
may mean the elimination of one or 
more individuals who have been con- 
ducting some kind of business, the de- 
partment unhesitatingly encourages 
and assists in the organization. But 
when it appears that some promoter 
has been in the community, and has 
enthused the people with the desire 
for coéperation, appealing chiefly to 
the sentimental side hy telling them 
of the wonders of coéperation and 
what it has done in other places, with- 
out a careful study of its local adapta- 
bility, the department always questions 
the move and discourages the under- 
taking until it has been shown that 
the coéperative enterprise proposed is 
really needed and will serve a useful 
purpose. Likewise, the department 
discourages tke undertaking of codép- 
erative enterprises instigated in the 
spirit of antagonism or class rivalry. 
We realize that altho one can appeal 
to sentiment or anger, and can get 
people to undertake a thing thru these 
considerations, such organizations are 
very likely to be harmful and to fail, 
because sentiment or anger are both 
likely to lag, and neither sentiment 
nor anger are conducive to the best 
judgment. Consequently, movements 
started in that spirit may not be wise- 
ly planned, and as soon as the senti- 
ment or anger dies out, there is noth- 
ing left to keep the movement going. 
Sporadic and uneconomical forms of 
cooperative enterprises are a damage 
rather than a benefit to the commu- 
nity. There is no more need of senti- 
ment or anger in eliminating an un- 
necessary business estabiishment from 
the community than in dismissing a 
hired man when his services are no 
longer needed. 

As a type of an efficient coéperative 
organization, the codperative live stock 
shipping association will serve. These 
organizations are quite general in 
Minnesota. We believe that the live 
stock shipping association furnishes a 
better machine for marketing live stock 
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than the one or more local buyers 
commonly found in a live stock com- 
munity. Encouragement of a coodp- 
erative live stock shipping association 
in a community does-not necessarily 
imply that the local buyer or buyers 
have been inefficient or dishonest. It 
simply means the replacing of a rath- 
er inefficient machine with a better 
one—somewhat similar to replacing a 
self-rake reaper with a self-binder. 
A live stock shipping association is 
one of the very simplest of coéperative 
business organizations. No capital or 
equipment is required. All that is 
needed is that a group of farmers 
agree to ship stock together, adopt a 
constitution and by-laws, elect a board 
of directors, and pay a small fee of 
from 25 cents to a dollar. Some as- 
sociations have no membership fee. 
The directors hire a manager, place 
him under bond, and the association is 
ready for business. Each farmer no- 
tifies the manager when he has stock 
to ship. When a carload or more has 
been reported, the manager orders the 
cars and notifies each farmer when to 


bring in his stock. The stock is 
weighed, marked so that each man’s 
stock can be identified, and shipped. 
Each lot is weighed at the central 
merket, and scld separately, so each 
farmer gets exactly what his stock 


brings, less his share of the shipping 
charge. 


Compared with this plan, the inde- 


pendent local buyer goes to consider- 
able expense and devotes considerable 
time to traveling about the country 
buying stock. After he has been at 


a man’s farm and has purchased stock, 


the stock weighs no more and is no 
nearer market for the expense incurred 
—so whatever expense there is has 
beer n wasted Likewi e, under the lo- 
cal buyer plan, when the stock is 
broveht in to be shinned, the buver 
must pay for it. Ile doesn’t know and 
no one else knows what the stock will 


bring the following day on the market. 
Consequently, be must gamble on the 


prospective price to the extent of 
$1,000 or $1,500 a eerloed. He can not 
take this chance r nothing, end he 


] 

deesn’t do it. We believe the codpera- 
tive live shipping association 
saves from $40 up on each car of stock 
marketed. . 

One of the rather common types of 
cobperative enterprise but ore that 
has many more failures than successes 


stock 


to its credit, is the codperative store. 
In a butletin recently issued by the 
United Stetes Department of Avrricul- 
ture, entit'ted, “A Survey of Tynieal 
Coéperative Stores in the United 
States,” the following statement is 
found: “The fieures ecllected in this 
survey bring the conclusion that the 


majority of the coéperative stores es- 


tablished are unsuccessful in achiev- 
ing their main objecet—saving on pur 
chases of their members, end a reduc- 


lion of the high cost of living.” The 
reason that the coOdperative store has 
failed more times than it has sue- 
ceeded is not difficult to understand. 
The coéperative store, as ordinarily 
established, has just the same expense 
of operation as a privately owned store. 
It has a lrage stock of goods, it must 


pay interest, rent, insurance, salaries 
of clerks and manager, bookkeeping 
expense, loss on goods, loss on ac- 


counts, 
ties of 
store: 


ete. There are two possibili- 
economy in the cooperative 
it may get a gocd manager at 
a smaller salary, or a more efficient 
manager than the private store. It is 
not likely to do either of these things, 


and consequently it is not likely to 
succeed. We do not wish to be under- 
stood as opposed to the coénerstive 


store idea. We assume that the farm- 
er or anyone else has a perfect right 
to buy anythine at any time and place, 
and in any way that fit. But 
we can not conscientiously recommend 
the general establishment 
tive stores, because they are more apt 
to fail than to succeed. There are times 
and places when it is desirable to es- 
tablish such stores, and they quite 
often serve regulator of prices, 
and tend to lower prices in all the 
other stores. 

We believe it is a mistake to go 
inte a community and complain about 


he sees 


es a 


and find favlt with locel business men 
for the purpose of arousing farmers, 
creating ill feeling, and inducing them 
to organize from the standnoint of 
getiing even, but we feel that one is 
doing society as a whole a good turn 
if, by sound business principles and 


sound reasoning, he can encourage a 
community to establish a coéperative 
institution that will perform some nec. 


of coopera- | 





j 





| 





ee 


essary service for the community more 
satisfactorily than can be done or is 
being done thru individual effort. 

Some of the more conservative busi- 
ness men seem to feel that the devel- 
opment of codéperation among farmers 
means the downfall of the small town, 
the dying off of desirable community 
spirit, and the development of isolated 
farming communities on the one hand 
and large, overcrowded wholesale and 
mail order centers on the other. We 
do not believe coéperative institutions 
are likely in the near future to do a 
large percentage of the retail business 
of the country, because cooperation 
requires more effort from the individ- 
ual than do privately conducted busi- 
ness institutions. A reasonable amount 
of coéperation is highly desirable as a 
regulator of private business, and it 
furnishes an excellent demonstration 
to the community that merchandising 
is a business that requires special skill 
and hard work, and that the margin of 
profit as a rule is in reasonable pro- 
portion to the service required. 

We have ample proof that the devel- 
opment of codperative organizations is 
not detrimental to the small town or 
rural community. The towns in Min- 
nesota where codperation is most gen- 
eral are apparently as progressive, as 
much alive, and as desirable places in 


which to live as any other towns of 
similar size. A few illustrations from 
Minnesota will, I think, be sufficient 


this is the case. 

Minnesota is a prosper- 
ous, progressive little city, with good 
schools, good markets, good 
and banks well supplied with farmers’ 
deposits. It has a coSperative cream- 


to show that 
Northfield, 


stores, 


ery, a cooperative elevator, a codp- 
erative live stock shipping association, 
ard a most effective live stock breed- 


is one of the chief 
of the northwest. 
or more farmers’ 
districts surround- 
there is a good, 


ers’ association. It 
Holstein centers 

There are a dczen 
clubs in the rural 
ing Northfie'd, and 
live commercial club in the city of 
Northfield. Each year, in June, the 
community has a get-together picnic, 
promoted by the commercial club and 


the farmers’ clubs, co6perating. On 
each of these oceasions for the last 
three years, every business house in 


town bas been closed, and farmers and 
farm families and town people have 
met by the thousands beautiful 
grove, have had dinner together, have 
met face to face, have talked over 
problems of community development, 
have sung old-time songs together, 
have said good things about one an- 
other, have made plans for the future, 


in a 





and have gone home pleased with their | 


community, and each resolved to 
his little part to make the community 
better. . 

Kiester, Minnesota, is a very small 
village in of the well-developed 
sections of the state. It is surrounded 


one 


by a good farming community. It has 
a cooperative creamery, codperative 
elevator, and several farmers’ clubs. 
It has a good, live community club, 
including the townspeople and the 


farmers in the immediate vicinity. Ev- 
ery year these people devote three or 
four of their meetings to road work. 
The men from the country furnish 
teams and wagons; the men from the 
town furnish shovels and muscle, and 
they practice instead of talk commu- 
nity betterment by hauling gravel on 
the roads, either in the country or in 


the village. The women from town 
and country furnish a picnic dinner 
for the workers After working and 


eating and doing good together, petty 


misunderstandinges and jealousies are 
pretty thoroly forgotten. 
Lamberton, Minnesota, a_ thriving 


little village surrounded by progres- 
sive farmers, like many other commu- 
nities in the state has built up an in- 
stitution in the form of a consolidated 
school within the village limits and 
with the support of all the farmers in 
the vicinity. This school is strictly 
modern in every way; it maintains de- 


partments of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and manual training, as well 


as the high school branches. Both the 
farmers and village people are proud 
of their institution, and realize that 
neither could have had such an insti- 
tution had it not been for the spirit of 
team work and mutual helpfulness. 
Barnum, Minnesota, is a little village 
in the ecut-over section of northern 
Minnesota. A few years ago, one of the 
wide-awake business men of the town, 
a banker, and the owner of the local 
creamery, solicited the support of the 


farmers in the community in develop- | 


ing a first-class egg market. Some of 


do | 





the local dealers feared that if a good 
cash market were developed for eggs, 
the farmers would be inclined to pat- 
ronize mail order houses and send their 
money out of town. These merchants 
previously had held the trade by tak- 
ing eggs from the farmers in exchange 
for goods. Today this community has 
the best egg market in the state. They 
often get from 3 to 12 cents a dozen 
more for eggs than is paid in other 
communities. They secure this extra 
price by delivering a neatly packed, 
strictly standard, guaranteed product. 


The local dealers are getting more 
business than before, because the | 
farmers have more to buy with. Both | 


business men and farmers recognize 
that thru this team 
effort they have made themselves bet- 
ter off by several thousand dollars 
each year than they could be without 
such coGperation. They now boast of 
an excellent consolidated school. 
Sleepy-Eye, Minnesota, has a codp- 
erative creamery, a codperative ele- 
vator, a live stock shipping associa- 
tion, and is surrounded by numerous 
live, active farmers’ clubs. Some of 
the thrifty business men of that sec- 
tion of the state conceiveu the idea of 
a farmers’ ciub fair. They raised 
money for prizes, and provided means 
for entertainment. Altho the exhibits 


put up by nine farmers’ clubs were 
excellent—far beyond expectations— 
the most delightful part of the day 


was when the various clubs took part 
in a parade, sang their club songs and 
gave their club yells, indicating their 
interest in and enthusiasm for their 
communities. Many of the clubs with 
from 75 to 160 members, appeared in 
the parade in uniform. Hach member 
of the club that won first prize in the 
parade was dressed in a neat, attrac- 
tive, tasty uniform. The parade was 
led by a group of little girls, who car- 
ried flowers and a banner, reading, 
“We furnish the flowers.” This group 


work and group | 





. . . | 
was followed by some little boys with | 


jugs, and a banner reading, “We fur- 
nish the water.” These were followed 
by some larger children, with dinner 
pails, and a banner reading, “We fur- 
nish the Junch.” Then came a group 
of gardeners, with their boes, and a 
banner reading, “We furnish the vege- 
tables.” They were followed by bread- 
makers, hay-makers, horticulturists, 
milk-maids, corn huskers, and other 
groups of men and women, each group 
carrying implements indicating the 
part they played in the industry of 
the community, and a banner indicat- 


ing what they furnished to the com- | 
munity. The last group in the parade 


was a group of men carrying a banner 
reading, “Everybody works but father.” 
it was inspiring to see the boys and 
girls, the men and women (young and 
old), marching together, singing 
gether, yelling together—all enthusi- 
astic for and interested in 
of their communities. 

We believe that if the great prob- 
lems of readjustment that are always 
arising with the change of conditions, 
are taken up and studied in the light 
of eccnomic efficiency and fairness to 
all and in the spirit expressed by the 


slogan, “Live and help to live,” there 
need be little hardship or even ill- 
feeling caused by such changes. Co- 


operation on the part of all in working 
out these necessary readjustments is 
the only hope of community loyalty 
and solidarity. 


Grinding Grain for the Farm 
Animals 


An lfowa correspondent writes: 


“Is it profitable to grind corn and 
other grain for milk cows and other 
farm animals?” 


It pays big to grind corn and oats 
for heavy milking cows. Fattening 
‘attle with hogs to follow handle the 
shelled or broken ear corn just about 
as efficiently as ground corn. Fatten- 
ing hogs seem to get just as much 
good out of shelled corn or ear corn, 
as out of ground corn. Horses with 
good teeth seem to be perfectly able 


to- | 







the welfare | 





to grind corn and oats for themselves, | 


Any animal which is being pushed 
to the limit should have iis grain 
ground. Horses at unusually hard work 
will appreciate ground corn and oats 
mixed, with a little chaffed and mois- 
tened hay. Dairy cows which are be- 
ing fed more than five or six pounds 
daily, pay big for grinding. Fattening 


animals, during the last month or two 
of the finishing period, make slightly 
larger gains if they are fed 
grain, 


ground 








LOOK! $6.00 


For the Kiser Practical Hog Greasy 


Always good and better than ever 

Has every modern improvement 
and is fully patented. No valves, 
rollers, springs, spoons or delicate 
parts to get outof order. Has only 
seven parts and is made of the best 
material. Is full size and weight. 
Three rubbing bars, with sctentific- 
ally placed corrugations to spread 
oil and a belly rubber. Absolutely 
no oil wasted’ and is adjustable so 
hogs may use much or little. Galvan- 
ized tank. Any kind of oil may be 
used. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. Al! goods shipped 
at once. Order from this Ad. Re- 
member, only $6 and satisfaction 
guaranteed. Large sales and indi- 
vidual profits small. 


THE KISER CO. 
Dept. 20 


Pittsfield - 
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Illinois 


NEW IDEA HOG OILER 


WSent Freight Paid on 
Days’ FREE Tria 


Oiler made without 
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Year of Years to Plant Potatoes 
Let. the Aspinwall Do the Work 


The only correct drop. A one-man, Automatic 
gwiate Pianter. Saves expense of extra man, 

Joes all the work—all the time. Plants more acres 
per day—opens tho furrow, drops the seed, any size, 
any distance, marks the next row—all in one operas 
tion. 65,000nowin use. Plant the Aspinwall way, 


Aspinwall No. 3: Potato ‘Planter 


Corn, pea, bean and fertilizer attach- 

ments furnished when wanted, 

Send today for FREE BOOK giving 

facts how to plant for profit, 

Cutters, Planters, Sprayers, Dig- 

gers, Sorters, 

Aspinwall Manufacturing, 

Company 

563 Sabin St., Jackson, Mich. 
World’s Oldest and Largest 
Makers of Potato Machinery 



















Approximately 10,000 cases are 
successfullytreated each year with 


9 ° 
Fleming’s Fistoform 
Noexperience necessary; easy andsim 
ple; just alittle attention every fifth day. 
Price $2 a Bottle 
Your money refunded if it fails, no mat- 
ter how old the case or how unsatisfac- 
tory other treatment may have been. 
Write for a free copy of 
FLEMING’S VEST -POCIZET 
_. VETERINARY ADVISER | 
which you will value for theinformationitgives 
upon diseases of horses and cattle. 192 pages, 
67 illustrations, bound in leatherette covers. 
FLEMING BRUS., Chemists 
211 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, TM. 






















BSORBINE 


REG.U.S.PAT. OFF 


Reduces Bursal Enlargements, 
Thickened, Swollen Tissues, 
Curbs, Filled Tendons, Sore- 
ness from Bruises or Strains; 
stops Spavin Lameness, allays pain. 
Does not blister, remove the hair of 
lay up the horse. $2.00 a_bottle 
at druggists or delivered. Book 1M free. 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind—a 
antiseptic liniment for bruises, cuts, wounds, 
strains, painful, swollen veins or glands. It 
heals and soothes. $1.00 a bottle at drug- 
gists or postpaid. Will tel! you more if yo 
write. Made in the U. S. A. by 
W. F. YOUNG, P.D.F., 89 Temple St., Springfield, Mass 


VETERINARY COURSE AT HOME 


f Taught in simplest English ails 
) Spare time. Diploma gree , 
Cost within re 1]. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Have been teach 
ing by correspondence twenty 
years. Graduates assisted in many 
ways. Every person interested iB 
stock should take it._ Write fa 
catalogue and ful: sd 

Particulars - + 4 


LondonVet.Correspondence 
School g 
Dept 127, London, Ontario, Cam 
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Make Your Wife Smile Wash Morning 


by buying her a Goff Washer. Simplicity a2 
ellicteney combined. If your dealer does not ba 
them, write 


GOFF MFG. CO., 


. a H 
Please mention this paper when writing: 
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Cemetery Association 

In compliance with a request for in- 
formation on the organization af a 
cemetery association, Mr. Austin Pow- 
ers, of Sterling, Illinois, sends us the 
py-laws of the Prairieville Cemetery 
Association, of Palmyra township, Lee 
county, Illinois. We publish these in 
full. They may need to be changed 
gomewhat to fit conditions elsewhere, 
put they will serve as a guide to our 
friends who wish to organize a ceme- 

association. 

= BY-LAWS. 

section 1—The affairs of the associa- 
tion shall be conducted by a board of five 
trustees, each of said trustees hereafter 
elected to hold his office for a term of five 


years, 0 until his suecessor is elected. 
The present board of trustees, Austin 
Powers, KXlostermann, EH. E. Miller, A. 
£, Thummel, and G, L. Klostermann, shall 
hold their offices for one, two, three, four 


and five years, respectively, in the order 


Section 2—The trustees of this associa- 
tion shall have the right to grant, bargain, 
gell and convey lots in the Prairieville 
Cemetery to such persons as shall p.y for 
gaid lots at the rate fixed by the said 
poard of trustees, and all persons holding 
title to lots in said cemetery shall be the 
members of this association, and each of 
the said members shall be entitled to one 
yote at the annual election for trustees. 

Section 3—Elections—The regular an- 
nua! meeting of the members of this asso- 
ciation, for the election of trustees and 
such other business as may come before 
it, shall be held at such place and hour 
as may be designated by the president and 
secretary, on the first Monday in June in 
each year, ten days’ notice of the time, 
place and object of which meeting shall 
be given by the secretary of the associa- 
tion, either by publication in one of the 
papers published in the city of Dixon, or 
by mailing notices to each member of the 
association. The judges of said election 
shall be members of the association se- 
lected by the president, and shall hold and 
conduct the elections and report the re- 
eult thereof and name of the trustee or 
trustees elected. 

Section 4—If for any cause the annual 
election shall not be held on the first 
Monday in June, the board shall order 
the election to’ be held some other day, of 
which special election notice shall be 
given and the election held according to 
the requirements of Section 3. 

Section 5—Officers—The officers of the 
association shall be a president, a secre- 
tary (who shall also act as treasurer) 
and both of tiem shall be trustees, and a 
superintendent, said officers to be elected 
by the board cf trustees. 

Section 6--The officers shall hold their 
offices for the current year for which they 
were elected, In case a vacancy in the 
board of trustecs, or in any of the offices, 
should occur during any current year, it 
shall be filled by the board. 

Section 7—The president shall preside 
at the meetings. 

Section 8—The secretary shall keep the 
Minutes of all meetings, keep a record of 
all lots sold and unsold, showing the 
amount of money paid for said lots, and 
to whom and when deedec; and, as trea- 
surer, he shall keep a correct account of 
all money received and paid out, and make 
an itemized report of the same at the 
Tegular annual meeting of the members, 
and also make a report of the financial 
condition of the association at each meet- 
ing of the trustees, 

Section 9—-The superintendent shall have 
charge of the grounds, and perform the 
labor neces I to keep the deeded lots 
and all unsold portions of said cemetery in 
Bod condition, keep all roadways and 





















Walks in good mir, and perform all such 
duties as may be prescribed in the rules 
and regulations, and under the direction 
Of the board of trustees. He shall file a 
Teport ith the secretary on the first of 
@ach month, showing the number of buri- 
als ‘ | eemetery for the previous 
month, th t name and age of the 
dead, and ©; 
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any other source, as may be necessary, 
shall be used annually for the care of the 
deeded lots and improvements, and all re- 
maining thereafter shall be added to the 
endowment fund. 

Section 11—Meetings—Meetings may be 
called at any time by any trustee of the 
asosciation. A majority of the trustees 
may constitute a quorum for the transac- 
tion of business. 

Section 12—The right of property to any 
lot or lots in said cemetery shall be vest- 
ed in the purchaser by deed of purchase 
signed by the president and secretary, only 
on the full payment of the purchase price 
of said lot or lots, and the association re- 
serves the right to remove bodies from 
any lot upon which full payment is not 
made in reasonable time, and inter such 
body or bodies in such portion of said 
cemetery as they may select for the pur- 
pose, and re-sell the said l_t or lots. When 
full payment is made and deed executed, 
as herein provided, the said deed shall 
contain a clause whereby the association 
agrees to give proper care and attention 
to said lot by mowing at proper intervals, 
and giving same reasonable care and at- 
tention forever, and the said lot shall re- 
main the property of the persons to whom 
deeded, or his or her assigns forever, and 
can not be used except for the interment 
of the bodies of the relatives or friends of 
said owner. 

RULES AND REGULATIONS. 

1. All digging of graves and interring 
of bodies shall be done by or under the 
direciion of the superintendent, and to be 
paid for by the lot owner, and all surplus 
earth to be removed at his expense. 

2. No trees shall be planted by lot own- 
ers, nor shall any tree be cut down or re- 
moved, unless a permit is first granted by 
the board of trustees. 

3. No fence, coping, or other contriv- 
ance shall be used for enclosing lots which 
may mar the appearance of the cemetery 
or surrounding lots, and the trustees shall 
have the right, and it shall be their duty, 
to remove any objectionable structure, en- 
closure, marker or inscription. 

4. No monument, vault or other struc- 
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electrically welded m9 
gate tubing, thor- ~ 
oughly galvan- 
ized. They have 


— NO JOINTS 
— NO SEAMS 
— NO BOLTS 
— —no wires wrapped 
j around the tubing, 
| making it the trim- 
mest gate you ever 
saw. Folder tells why 
they will outlast several 
ordinary gates, why they 
swing so easily, why we 
can offer to give a 































any ordinary size wire. 


SQUARE DEAL 


—just off the press, illustrating and describing the neatest, strongest, most satisfactory and economica: gates 
you can buy. You will be keenly interested in reading how these wonderful gates are built. The frames are 





ture shall be erected upon any lot with- 
out being placed upon a solid foundation 
of concrete, made of crushed stone and 
Portland cement, or other cement qqually 
good, or of good stone laid up in Portland 
or other equally good cement. Cement 
mortar, or concrete, to be mixed accord- 
ing to specifications furnished to the su- 
perintendent by the board of trustees. 
Such foundations must be larger than the 
base of the structure resting upon it, and 
must not be less than three feet in depth, 
and for monuments and structures stand- 
ing over five feet in height, not less than 
four feet in depth. 

5. The board of trustees shall fix the 
price of lots from time to time as they 
may deem fair and just, provided, how- 
ever, that no lots shall be sold and deeded 
at a less price than $25 for a regular sized 


lot—12%2x12 feet—or $15 for a haif lot, and | 


for lots containing more ground than a 
regular sized lot, the price shall not be 
less than 10 cents per square foot. 

6. All persons visiting the cemetery are 
requested to confine themselves to the 
walks and avenues as much as possible, 
and will not be permitted, under any cir- 
cumstances, to pick flowers or shrubs 
from any part of the grounds. 

7. Visitors are reminded that these 
grounds are sacredly devoted to the inter- 
ment of the dead, and that a strict ob- 
servance of all that is proper in a place so 
dedicated will be required by all who 
visit it. 

Note—It is hoped that many will assist 
in the work of beautifying and maintain- 
ing the Prairieville Cemetery, and espe- 
cially in creating an endowment fund, the 
income of which shall be devoted to the 
care and maintenance of the cemetery. 

For the benefit of such as may desire to 
bequeath money for that purpose, we give 
below a form which can be used, and 
which will fulfill all legal requirements: 

I hereby give, devise and bequeath unto 
tle Prairieville Cemetery Association, a 
corporation of Palmyra township, Lee 
county, Illinois, the sum of $...... , said 
sum to be held by said corporation as an 
endowment fund, and the income there- 
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from to be expended by and under the di- 
rection of the board of trustees of said 
corporation, in their discretion, for the 
use and maintenance of the cemetery in 
said Palmyra township, owned and con- 
trolled by said corporation. 
FORM OF DEED. 

The grantor, the Prairieville Cemetery 
Association, of the town of Palmyra, coun- 
ty of Lee, and state of Illinois, for the 


consideration of...... dollars, conveys and 
quit-claims to...... , of the ...county of 
eat eud and state of......, for burial pure 


poses only, and subject to all rules and 
regulations of said association now or 
hereafter in force, the following described 
real estate, situated in the county of Lee 
and state of Illinois, to-wit: .............. 
of the Prairieville Cemetery, according to 
the plat thereof, recorded in the record- 
er’s office of Lee county, Illinois. 

The said Prairieville Cemetery Associa- 
tion hereby agrees to give such reasonable 
care and attention as may be necessary to 
keep such lot in good condition, in ac- 
cordance with the rules and regulations of 
said association now or hereafter in force. 








Dated this...... CGF CC ccc de BD Wix 
The Prairieville Cemetery Agsn. 
(Seal) oe a tadeeaweaes ... President. 
oor £# #;«)§\wibemnedien<c .... Secretary. 


FILING STUB. 


State of Illinois, Lee County, ss: 

I, .., Clerk of the Circuit Court and 
ex-officio Recorder within and for the 
county and state aforesaid, do hereby cer- 
tify that the within and foregoing instru- 
ment of writing was filed for record on 


Tessas | ae 7 er: Sy: a 
o’clock...... M., and duly recorded in Vol- 
ume......of Deeds, on page...... 


In testimony whereof, I have hereunto 
set my hand the day and date aforesaid. 
COONEE OTE DOR ECHO OKCU HOON SSC RES Clerk. 
WOON oleae cuscsweacunns Deputy Clerk. 








) SPLICER 
“|| Free = Postpaid 


If you are a landowner, fill out 
; the coupon below, mail to us and 

we will send you free and postpaid, the handy 
Square Deal Wire Splicer, made of stamped heavy steel, just 

the right size to fit the hand. It is a very practical and useful tooi 
that every farmer needs to repair old, and build new fences, and do 
dozens of repair jobs about the farm. Makes a perfect, tight, neat splice, taking 
To get this valuable Square Deal Wire Splicer, free, all 
you have to do is fillout the coupon below. We will also send catglog-folder of our new 
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| NEW GATE FREE tiinr tetas 





2am, . 






E rene 
aN You should not miss reading the full description and seeing the oun ae . 
teed detail pictures showing how this wonderful gate is made. Frame is filled $01 tindustriai St. 
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with our special he 
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poultry and any far 


Fill out and mail the coupon today. 


Keystone Stee! and Wire Co. 
90 lindustrial St., PEORIA, ILL. 


No. 9 wire, made up the same as our 
with its double-grip, never-slip lock. Will turn 
stock. Only 1 inch between bottom wires, 


)) HANDY WIRE SPLICER ER EE Wire. Splicer 
and NEW GATE FOLDER it obligation 

Write for both today. You will be mightily interested in our 

strong unusual Free Gate Guarantee. Find out how you & Town... 


can put a stop to your gate expense and add greatly to the 
appearance and value of your buildings and farm. 
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FRESH FROM THE FARM 


Spring and Fall Gilts for 
Breeders 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have experienced the greatest dif- 
ference with sows for breeding pur- 
poses, seeming due to whether they 
were spring or fall farrowed pigs. Al- 
most without exception, my gilts far- 
rowed in the spring have proved to be 
kind mothers, having good litters of 
strong pigs, while, on the other hand, 
where the gilts were farrowed in the 
fa]l, they too often proved to be only 
indifferent mothers, many dying at 
pigging, and others not nourishing the 
pigs properly. 

There was seldom any difference in 
blood lines between spring and fall 
pigs; usually the fall pigs were the 
second litters of sows bringing my 
spring pigs, or else were the first lit- 
ters of sows that had been slow in ma- 
turing, the same sows being then held 
over to bring pigs the following spring, 
and usually the fall pigs were from an 
old, proven, virile boer. So, if any 
difference exists, the advantage ap- 
pears to be with them in blood lines 
or foundation. 

But there is always a great differ- 
ence in the way my fall and spring 
pigs are treated. Spring pigs are 
grazed to the limit, and after they are 
well started after weaning, they are 
reduced to about a two per cent grain 
ration, and carried in this way until 
new corn is on the market, for I buy a 
large part of my feed. During the fall, 
when corn is so scarce and high, I sub- 
stitute speltz, oats, rye, bran and shorts 
for corn, when the pound price will 
show they are as cheap or cheaper 
than corn, so fhe shotes are big, rang 
fellows—not a bit fat. 

On the other hand, the fall pigs are 
crowded from the time they begin to 
eat, and have free choice of corn and 
shorts, tankage and milk, until they 
get so large that 1 haven't milk enough 
to satisfy them—then they will get one 
feed a day of it. I endeavor to keep 
them crammed just as full as possible 
all the time, in order to have them of 
sufficient size to withstand the winter 
weather. 

In handling the pigs, I find that 
when I pick up by the leg a spring pig 
weighing fifty pounds, he seems all 
nerve and energy, while the fall pig 
will hang as a dead weight, and I am 
always fearful lest I injure or lame 
one, as its weight seems almost great- 
er than its bone can carry. 

Now, by my finding such a differ- 
ence in the two kinds of pigs for breed- 
ing purposes, does it not prove that 
the way I handle my spring pigs is 
more nearly the proper way of hand- 
ling sows than to stuff and pamper 
them like I do the fall pigs? 

Ihave quit trying to raise pigs from 
fall-farrowed gilts, because I am con- 
vinced that the way I handle them is 
radically wrong to fit them for brood 
SOWS. 

E. W. FERGUSON, JR. 

Nebraska. 


Potatoes on Sod 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Professional growers of Irish pota- 
toes, or those who year after year grow 
several acres, understand quite well 
the best way to grow good crops. But 
the average farmer, who only grows a 
few bushels for family use, is a failure 
in far too many instances. 

The ‘chief reason of such failures is 
the fact that they are following along 


in the old ruts made by their fathers, 
viz., poor seed, improper planting and 
cultivation, and trying from year to 


year to grow a family supply of pota- 
toes on one spot apart for that 
crop; and that, too, without regular 
and heavy manuring 

Of the classes of potatoes 
varieties and the late—my experience 
is mostly with the early kinds. My 
reasons for growing the early varieties 
are that there is less work in culti- 
vating and digging, a chance for a crop 
of sweet corn to follow them, and a 
better price for the crop. Early pota- 
toes nearly always bring around a 
dollar per bushel, while the late crop 
often sells low. By planting sweet 
corn between the rows of early pota- 
toes the last time they are cultivated, 


set 


the early 





a fine crop of salaber ears is obtained, 
and the fodder is fine for the cows. 

This brings me to the consideration 
of the kind or character of the soil 
planted to the crop, and other impor- 
tant matters. I prefer a good, clean 
sod that has been well manured the 
season previous. If it is fall broken, 
all the better. Then a change of loca- 
tion I find is necessary each season for 
perfect and healthy tubers. This 
change is easy. 

By using the best and heavily ferti- 
lized clover sod, and giving thoro and 
clean cultivation, big crops of potatoes 
are easily grown. 

W. A. G. 

Knox County, Indiana. 


Sheaf Oats 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In your issue of February 9th is an 
inquiry as to the value of sheaf oats. 
I have fed sheaf oats for many years, 
and when the oats can be cut reason- 
ably ripe and kept dry until put in the 
barn or shock, there is no better feed 
on the farm for brood mares, stallions 
or colts. About eight sheaves of good 
oats, made with a standard machime, 
will make a bushel of oats. Sheaf oats 
are usually sold by the dozen sheaves, 
and at the present time, this amount of 
good oats is worth 70 or 75 cents, and 
will feed and keep in perfect condition 
a stallion or brood mare for four days, 
or at a cost of about 17 to 19 cents a 
day. Poor sheaf oats, which were cut 
green or got wet, are very poor feed, 
and ought not to be fed to stallions, 
colts or brood mares. 

H. T. DOERR. 

Montgomery County, Illinois. 





Tree Crops 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

I have read C. W. R.’s letter about 
tree crops for hogs. There is rough 
land here in southeastern lowa, which, 
being covered or partly covered with 
native trees, can not profitably be 
cleared and turned into pasture. Also, 
the way most of such pieces are han- 
dled makes them unprofitable as wood 
lots. 

But we must remember that the hog 
is a sort of middleman, and we could 
live much longer on the grain he eats 
than on the meat from the hog. Grow- 
ing persimmons, oaks, etc., is not as 
easy as one might imagine in seeing 
the native patches and groves. To be 
sure, they have come up with no care 
whatever, but at a great sacrifice of 
time. No doubt one could eventually 
raise a great deal of hog feed, but one’s 
time, thought and expense will amount 
to quite a sum, 

Would it not pay better to grow 
grafted nuts and persimmons, also 
paw-paws and other fruits suited for 
human food? Hickory nuts are the best 
in quality of any nut, and thru organ- 
ized effort, some very good varieties 
have been found. Pecans and black 
wainuts also are being grafted, but on 
rolling, broken upland, I doubt if they 
would do as well as the Shagbark hick- 
ory. If the land was covered with 
hickory sprouts, as ours is, you could 
graft these to the best varieties we 
have. 

There are some fine varieties of per- 
simmons, and I believe this fruit has a 
great future. In fact, I would say that 
every farm in sections where the per- 
simmon will grow, should have five or 
six of these trees in the orchard. Of 
all fruits, the date alone surpasses the 
persimmon in food value. I can see 
nothing to prevent the persimmon from 


ranking next to the apple in impor- 
tance, when its value is once recog- 


nized. There are scattering wild trees 
up to central lowa. 

Wild-goose plums or some other sort 
might furnish food earlier than other 
things mentioned. Red haws and hon- 


ey locusts might also be valuable. If 
one undertook to grow such a hog 
ranch, it seems it would fe well to 


have a variety, as hardly any tree pro- 
duces a crop every year. Pig-nuts or 
bitter-nuts are relished by hogs, and 
no doubt have great food value. We 
have a cross of the pig-nut and Shag- 
bark hickory, located at Anamosa. The 
nut is not so good as the pure hickory- 
nut, but is quite nice, and is a fine 








cracker. 


to have missed but one crop in twenty | 


I have six trees grafted to it, 
more. Mine 
think I can 
any season 


years. 
and am expecting to graft 
have not fruited yet, but I 
expect a few nuts almost 
now. 
WENDELL P. WILLIAMS. 
Des Moines County, lowa. 


° . ° 
Soy Beans in Wisconsin 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

J read your article on soy beans, on 
page 112, which was written in reply 
to a Wisconsin correspondent. 

We have done a good deal of work 
with soy beans in Wisconsin, and es- 
pecially in the sandy section of the 
northern half of the state. We began 
in 1906, at Iron River, in Bayfield 
county, sixteen miles south of Lake 
Superior. Since then, this work with 
soy beans has been carried on at our 


branch stations at Spooner, Marsh- 
field and Ellis Junction. Most of the 


work at the present time is done at 
the Spooner station (northwestern Wis- 
consin). 

During the last ten years, we have 
tried over one hundred varieties, but 
the Wisconsin Harly Black is the one 
which has given us the best results. 
It is a fact that pure line strains of 
this variety have been matured every 
year since 1906, and good yields of seed 
‘secured, these ranging from fifteen to 
twenty-eight bushels per acre. The 
amount of hay from this variety has 
ranged from one ton to two and one- 
half tons per acre. We have also used 
the crop for ensilage, mixing it with 
the corn, and this is perhaps what 
your correspondent had in mind when 
he wrote you. For this purpose we 
used the Black Eyebrow, or the Ito 
San, in preference to the earlier ma- 
turing varieties. 

The soy bean has proven to be a 
boon for the farmers on sandy land, 
and it is also used to substitute for 
clover, even on the heavier soils. For 
ensilage and for hay, soy beans can 
be grown thruout the greater section 
of Wisconsin, both on the heavy and 
on the light soils. We expect this 
crop to become a staple in Wisconsin, 
as its merits become better known. 
Already, several hundred farmers are 
growing the crop. This is chiefly in 
the sandy sections of northern and 
central Wisconsin. 

E. J. DELWICHE. 

Wisconsin Experiment Station. 





Soy Beans With Corn for Silage 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In planting soy beans with corn for 
the silo, we have followed several dif- 
ferent methods. The easiest and least 
expensive method is to mix the corn 
and soy bean seed in about equal 
quantities, and regulate the planter to 
drop seeds at about twice the ordinary 
rate for planting ensilage corn. A little 
inoculation soil should be mixed with 
the seed, so as to insure proper inoc- 
ulation for the soy beans. This is es- 
sential for the best development of the 
soy bean crop. When corn and soy 
beans are planted by this method, care 
must be used to keep the two kinds 
of seeds well mixed in the planter box; 
otherwise there is danger that the corn 
and soy beans will feed out at an un- 
equal rates of speed, and an uneven 
mixture result in the stand. 

A better method is to plant the corn 
in check rows at the usual distance, 
and afterward go over the field with a 
hand planter and plant soy beans be- 
tween the corn hills. About five seeds 
should be used per hill. 

Still another method is to drill in 
the corn rows running east and west, 
at the ordinary rate for the silo, and 
afterwards plant the soy beans with 
the corn drill, running the soy bean 
drill or row a few inches south of the 
corn drill, the distance not to exceed 
six inches. 

The three methods above described 
have the advantage of permitting the 
soy beans to be harvested at flie same 
time with the corn, and when run thru 
the silage cutter, the two are evenly 
mixed. 

Under Iowa 
grows tall 


conditions, where corn 
and leafy, much larger 








| 











It bears heavily, and is said | yields of soy beans can be secured by 


planting alone on a separate field 
Yields of over three tons of cured goy 
beans (at constant air-dry basis) have 
been obtained. This would be equiya. 
lent to about twelve tons of ensilage 
per acre. When grown for the silo, the 
extra expense in handling is consider. 
able, as the soy beans have to be cut 
with the mower, then loaded on a gep. 
arate wagon, and run fhru the ensilage 
cutter along with the corn, about in 
the proportion of one-third ssy beans 
and two-thirds silage corn. 

When corn and soy beans are plant. 
ed together as outlined above, under 
central Wisconsin conditions, we found 
the proportion of corn and soy beang 
to be about one-third soy beans and 
two-thirds corn. The high protein cop- 
tent of the soy beans helps to improve 
the quality of the ensilage. Our ob. 
servation is that we get about as much 
corn when planted with the soy beang 
as without. In this way, the added 
yield of soy beans is a clear gain. We 
invariably inoculate our soy beans, go 
they can gather their own nitrogen, 

For hay or ensilage purposes, the 
Ito San and Medium Early Green are 
good varieties to plant. Seed can be 
obtained from seedsmen and farmerg 
at prices ranging from $2 to $4 per 
bushel. About half a bushel of seed 
is required to the acre. 

KE. J. DELWICHE, 

Wisconsin Experiment Station. 





Farm Bureau Members of Com- 
mercial Club 


To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

Last December marked the launche 
ing of the county agent movement in 
Wapello county, Iowa. The Ottumwa 
Commercial Club, a live wire organiza- 
tion, had issued invitations to a large 
number of the farmers in the county, 
to a luncheon and meeting at the club 
rooms. A large and enthusiastic crowd 
was in attendance, and after the dine 
ner, an address was given by Profes- 
sor Coverdale, of Ames. He outlined 
the duties of a county agent and gavé 
examples of the work being done by 
agents in other counties. 

The commercial club made the folk 
lowing proposition to the farmers of 
Wapello county: That if 160 farmers 
would become members of the commer 
cial club, at the yearly rate of $10, the 
club would finance the movement. A 
farm bureau would be organized, to be 
managed by a board of directors choe 
sen from each township. 

Another meeting was held in Janu- 
ary, 1917, when the required number 
was secured and the farm bureau was 
organized. A president, vice-president, 
secretary and treasurer were chosen. 
A director was chosen from each of the 
fourteen townships, and one from each 
incorporated town, making a total of 
twenty-two directors. 

A committee was appointed to draw 
up rules of organization and a set of 
by-laws, and a second committee was 
appointed to employ a county agent. 

IVAN FULLER. 

Wapello County, Iowa. 





Cutting Posts 
To Wallaces’ Farmer: 

In answer to a recent inquiry as to 
the proper time to cut posts to make 
them last, I think the best time is from 
September 1st to September 15th. MY 
plan is to cut posts at that time, scrape 
a large, shallow hole in the ground, 
and place the posts in this hole, cover- 
ing them with water and then with 
straw, and letting them remain until 
spring. In the spring, when taken out, 
the bark will drop off. I then set them 
on end and let them dry, and after they 
are thoroly dried out, I dip them, top 
and bottom, in hot tar. : 

Cottonwoods treated in this way will 
last twenty years. In this western 
country it will pay farmers to raise 4 
grove of cottonwoods for fuel and for 
posts. They grow very rapidly, and it 
is surprising how soon one can have 
post timber. When treated in the way 
I have suggested, they last a long time 
and will save the grower 4. lot of 
money. 

‘ JOHN F. BARR. 
Yuma County, Colorado. 
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WALLACES’ 





space erry for Implements 


The Southern Pine Association has put 
out a little booklet on implement sheds, 


from which 
showing the 
space in feet 
farm implements: 


floor space a 


required to house 


we take the following table, 


nd height of 
various 


Floor 


Space. Height. 


Plows— 
Walking ...--- ceccccesos 
gulky and horse gang 
(tongue off; add 10 feet 
for tONZUC) soecceecvece 
Fine BANG eeccecsvesees 












Harrows . 
Spike tooth, per section.. 
S: g tooth, per section 
gingle disk, 8 feet, with 

truck (tongue off) ... 
Double disk, 7 feet, with 
truck (tongue off) .... 

Weeder (thillS O81) wesceccss 
train Drills— 

nie w (tONSUC OLL) sisse%ss 
1x7, with press attach- 

ment (tongue Off) ..... 

Rollers: Se Rr ar ee 

Corn planter, two-row (with 

tongue Off) ....... e 

Cultivators 
Walking, one-horse ..... 
liding, single-row (with 

tongue Off) ..-eeseee 
Riding, two-row (tongue 

MED stcsneseu eens 0016.44.61 
Alfalfa (tongue off) ..... 


Mower, 6-foot (tongue off). 


Binders— 
Grain, 8-foot (with tongue 


truck Off) .ccwcocsceccess 
Grain, 6-foot (with tongue 
truck off) ..... eee ree 
Corn (tongue off) ....... 
Hay Rakes 


Self-dump (thills off)....5 
Side-delivery (tongue off) 
Tedders, kicker (tongue 
off) 
Hay Loader .. 
Ensilage Cutter, 
(tongue off) ... 
Corn Shredder, 8-roll....... 
Corn Sheller ...... 
Hay Press 
Grain Separator, 32-inch... 
Clover Huller ....ccccccseces 
Gasoline Tractors— 
20-40 horse power ....... 
10-20 horse power .....:. 
Portable Icngine, 6 horse 
power pies 
Fanning Mill, 
Wagons 
Farm gear (tongue off).. 
Wagon with box and top 
i 2 OME ee eee 
Wagon with box. and tip 
top (tongue off) ....... 
Wagon with hay rack 
(tongue Off) .ccscvccece 
Buggies— 
seated 


20-ton 


24-inch ..... 


(tongue 









8x3 3 
8x6 4 
16x7 5 
5xd 2 
5x4 1% 
6x9 4 
8x8 4 
13x8 4 
5x8 5 
tid 5 
3x10 4%, 
5144x6 3% 
7x2 34 
8x5 4 
x10 4 
7x6 6 
5x6 q 
3x14 q 
8x12 7 
13x6 7 
1%4x11% D 
3x9 5 
514x8 5 
14x9% 9 
11x51 7 
20x8 9 
20x8 11 
16x6 6 
26x8 8% 
24x8 8 
15x9 9 
12x8 8 
9x5 6 
4x31 5 


11x5% 4 


11x5% 5% 
11x5%eiCiY 
16x7%_ 5 


One (thills up)... 8x54 : f 
Two-seated (tongue off). 10x51%% 8 
Grain Dump, knocked down 12x4 4 
Potato Machinery— 
Planter (ton gue. Off)... x3 4 
Sprayer, 2-wheeled bar- 
rel (thills “to eae 3 680 5 
Digger, wheeled, elevator 
(tongue Off) ..c.ceeese. LBA 3 
Automobiles— 
| Peace 11x6 7 
RMA yee acne yatsysiaiass 14x7 8 
Manure Spreader, 50- ‘bushel 
MUON RUG OFL) sisecie:sis:0:0:0% 17x7 6 
Ayrshires in West Virginia—The West 
Virginia «¢ <periment station is the bene- 
ficiary of a ve ry handsome donation by 
the estate of Lawrence Yeymann. The 
trustecs of that estate have recently given 








tothe experiment station 931 acres of land 
In Hardy count West Virginia, and one 
of the best hire herds in the country, 
consisting of venty-six cows, three bulls 
and thirteen « ilves, all revistered or eli- 
Bile to re . There is also included 
Mthe gift a considerable amount of farm 
nery and equipment. 
, d ’ . 
Recent Public Sales 

ye 4 
WEILAND MAKES $88.50 AVERAGE. 
: mi t § sful sale of Durocs was 
g's YY M t. J. Weiland, of Canistota, 
ty, Be sth, when thirty-eight 
mad sold sood Lge Of $88.5 
the , 
per 
cre 
tai 7. 
Was 
the ae 
thet 
th liane, 
Cir t rg 
ple fille 
year, two : 
2eommoda 
muct ple ‘ 
éd hir d 
all ap : ’ j 
We i es 
vk { 
— f reserve on the Weiland 
4rm js ft} t this », The Grand 
Alede} boar, Grand Mode " "King has made 
aged develop: ent, and he made a de- 
¥ ed hit wi ith the crowd The selling 
let’ conduc ted by N. G. Kraschel The 
me ees. Lot 1, C. R. Steel, Ireton, 

a, $117 . M. FB, Vogt, Worthington, 








Minn., oe: 3, F. Schlinigen, Parkston, 
3. D., $95; 4, Jos. Oberendt, Parkston, S. 
D., $100; 5, y ae Bates, Letcher, S. D., 
$95; 6, Olaf Gilbertson, Volin, S. D., $77.50; 
7, F. Schliningen, $100; 9, H. G. Perry, 
onroe, Iowa, $82.50; 10, Jurgen Schmidt, 
Everly, Iowa, $130; 11, Lein Bros., Platte, 
S. D., $102.50; 12, Geo. Barkley, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., $92.50; 13, Wm. Dale, Bur- 
bank, S. D., 14, E. A. Erickson, 
Salem, S. D., $72.50; 15, E. A. Erickson, 
$70; 16, H. P. Herlyn, ee S. D., $70; 
17, Christopher Herbert, Rock Rapids, 
ag $77. “a 18, H. B. Nash, Redfield, 
Ss. $80; 19, First National Bank, Lake 
Fast ‘on, eo Dh on 20, ALE H. Gordon, 
Canistota, 8S. Ds a 22, 23, A. Munk, 
Salem, S. $80, "$104. 50; 24, BE. A. 
Dolph, Salem, $95; ps Frank Ginsbach, 
Dell Kapids, S. D., $150; 26, First National 
Bank, $82.50; 27, Ben Hohn, Parkston, S. 
D., $87.50; 28, KE. I. Underwood, Willow 


». 





Lake, S. D. A. Wilson, Spen- 
eer, 8 Dis Fausch, Buffalo 
Center, lowa , E. D. Beecher, 
Scotland, 8S. Aug. Wulff, $65; 
33, Wm. Dale Mike Hyder, Zell, 
S. D., $117.59; 35, F. W. Gary, Canistota, 


$60: $7, A. P: Lenhart, 
$75; 39, Peter Weber, Bridgewater, S. 
$60. 


Bismarck, N. D., 
i 9 Me 





JOHN FITCH’S POLAND CHINA SALE. 
John Fitch drove his good offering thru 


the ring on St. Valentine’s Day, as ad- 
vertised. He presented a very creditable 
offering, altho some of the gilts might 
have been grown cut a little more. The 
fortv-nine head sold for an average of 
$54.64. The sale was held in Mr. Fitch's 
very modern sale pavilion, on Rio Vista 
Farm, one mile west of Lake City, Iowa. 


Col. \W. H. Cooper did the selling, assisted 





in the ring by J. J. Toby. Following is a 
list of sales at $55 and above: No. 1, 
Marion Dale, Lake City, Iowa, $67.50; 2, 
Guy Mead, Lake City, Iowa, $62.50; 3, 
August Wiederink, Carroll, lowa, 4, 





6, Frank 
each; 10, 
Iowa, $64, 


Pierce, Lake City, Iowa, $62. 50 
33, F. M. McCauwley, Lake City, 
$57.50; 11, 8. W. Conrad, Rock- 
well City, Iowa, $67.50; 15, 16, 17, T. J. 
Knutson, Lake City, lowa, $60each; 18, 
A. T. Jepsin, Moorehead, Iowa, $70; 24, 
W. A. Hale, Onawa, Iowa, $62.50; 36, 38, 
Gust Ostberg, Dayton, Iowa, $60, $55; 5, 
August Wiederink, Carroll, Iowa, $57.50; 
9, Jacob Bower, Arthur, Iowa, $57. a0; 12; 
Joe Oxenford, Lake City, Iowa, $5 
20, G. I. Denman, Lake City, 
46, R. W. Braley, Lake City, Iowa, 
48, J. E. MeDonald, Lytton, Iowa, 
25, 26, C. O. Goodale, Lake City, Iowa, 
each; 30, Clark Snyder, Lanesboro, 
$55. 


WILSON’S DUROC SALE SUCCESSFUL, 


$55; 
$55 


lowa, 


The sale of Duroc Jersevs held by Mr. 
H. A. Wilson, of Spencer, S. D., February 
17th, resulted in the good average of $100 
per head on the cataloged lots. The prices 
were not as uniform as at the previous 
sels held during the week of this cir- 
cuit. We list those that sold for $60 and 
over. Auctioneer Kraschel conducted the 
selling. Lot 1, Fred Robbins, Spencer, 
$245; wee Wm. ftadisch, Kimball, 8. D.. 
$129: H. C. Madole, Tabor, S. D.. $77.50; 
4, H. “Samp, Spencer, $110; 5, C. P. Dex- 
heimer, Spencer, $285; Fred Swan, Mis- 
souri Valley, Iowa, $75; 7, H. B. Nash, 
Redfield, S. D., $90; 11, H. Samp, $60; 12, 
Cc. P. Dexheimer, $102.50; 13, W. A. Wil- 
son, Spencer, $210; 15, C. I. Graves, Ful- 


ton, S. D., $80; 16, R. J. Weiland, Cs 


tota, S. D, $110; 17, Fred Swan, $340; 18, 
J. ¥. MeMoines, Huron, §S. D., $155; 20, 22, 
O. F. Hilling, Alexandria, S. 1D., $75, $55; 
21, Wm. McGeough, Willow Lake, S. D., 
$80; 24, C. O. Wilson, Spencer, $100; 25, 
Cc, O, Wilson, $67.50; 27, Fred lausch, 
Platte, S. + $62.50; 30, kL. Stew: urt, 
$85: 31, Tu. Stewart, 7 


i ummel, S. 
A. Kx 





Letcher, ep ee A 
Willow Lake, Ss. DD. re 100; 
35, Fred Pausch, $62.50; 37, O. F. Helling, 
$67.50. 


y, 7 eek 
am} nderwood, 








THIRTY SOWS BRED TO PATHFIND- 
ER’S GIANT AVERAGE $153.41. 











The C. P. Dexheimer sale of Duroc Jer- 
seys, at Spencer, S. D., February 16th, 
proved conclusively the high esteem in 
which both Mr. Dexheimer and his great 
herd of Durocs are held. More than 600 
people faced Auctioneer Kraschel when 
the sale opened, from South Dakota and 
nearby states, Iivery seat in the large 
sale pavilion was occupied Pathfinder’s 
Giant was one of the principal drawing- 
ecards, The demand, generally speaking, 
was for sows sired by Colonel Protection 
and bred to Pathfinder's Giant. It re- 
iaines for a spring gilt to top the sale, 
a daughter of Chief Invincible, bred to 
Pathfinder's Giant. It is needless to say 
that she was both large and choice The 
price paid was 90, and the buyer was 
Mr. R.. J. Weiland, of Canistota, 8. D. C. 
D. Fausch, of Buff flo Center, lowa, made 
a good lection in No. 1, at $229. In fact, 
it was an unusual offering of the strictly 
big type Jouroces and bred to great boars 
The average on the forty-two cataloned 
lots was $128.6% The sale was 0} don 
a September boar pig sired by Pathfi inder 
Ile ld to Grant Lynn, of Spi: Lake, 
Jowa, at $250, The boar is not figured in 
the eneral average. Following 4 com- 
plete list of the sales. We might ld that, 
ill tofd, there were forty-nine hend sold 
for otal of $6,602.50, or an averare of 
$124 » Boar (extra), G ! | irit 
if lown $ ’ No 1 Sipie ros., 
I! Creek, Minn $167 5. s 3. 
oe eres sford. S. D., $160; 8 J. W. 
Me free, Ce r Fall Lo. 230; 19, EB 
S ! {! nN ny 2 5 sli 185 2, W 
H. ftussell, urd, Mir 9, L. 
Gibson, tee | hts, S. D., $180: 9, J. W. 
TeDornell fuimboldt, I $1 15, 
Sando LBros., Colton, S 1) 12 Ey, 
Jj h, buffalo Center lowa, $220; 27, 
ss \\ Wittre & Reseda: Canistota, S. D., 

Pe & ag 3, Huron, 8S 







Worthington, 


Mint Vieland, Canis- 
tota, S. S. Kitterman, 
$185; 21, H. 8B. Nash, 
$120: 47, D., $130: 46, 
Henry Olson, Colton, S. D., $149; 45, H. 
Minier, Esmond, 8S. D., $145; 11, F. W. 
Ringen, Fulton, S. D., $120; 13, Charles 
Partell, Mina, S. D., $132. 50; 12, F. W. 
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KY, EN when you're mired hub 
4 deep Easyons are easily at- 
tached. No jacking or moving 
of car is necessary. W hat’ 8 
more, Easyon Chains won’t 
injure your tires nor mar paint 
of spokes—the gripping Mok 
being perfectly smooth and 
rounded next the rubber, and 
the spoke fasteners padded 
with leather cushions. 

Easyen Chains are packed in small bag, 
8 to set, 4 for each rear wheel. 


prices. 


. CANADIAN FACTORY: Niagara Falls, Ontario, 





On or off in a moment. Grip like 
a mud hook. Ride like abare tire. 
DEALERS —Write for quantity 
Ask also about Easyon Truck 
Chains for solid tires. back. 


8sIZE 


THE WOODWORTH MFG. CORP., 2015 Whirlpool St., Niagara Falls, N. 
(Successors to Leather Tire Goods Co.) 
WEW YORK DISTRIBUTORS: Rose Auto Supply Co., 1765 Broadway. 


5% (fits 5 


Canada. 





MADE IN THREE BIZEs. 
PER SET 
34 (fits 8 in. or 34 In. tires) $3.00 
4+ (fits 4 in. or 4 in. tires) $4.00 
in. or 53 in, tires) $5.00 

Sent parcel post or express 
prepaid to any part of wu §. or 
If not satisfied on 
examining, return at our ex- 
pense, and receive money 
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Ringen, $199; 14, Olaf Gilbertson, Volin, 
S. D., $97.50; 4, C. R. Steele, Ireton, lowa, 
$87.50; 6, J. W. McDonnell, $102. 50; 3, H. 
Minier, $107.50; 42, KE, U nderwood, 









Willow Lake, 8. i G. A. B ill- 
man, Delmont, H. A. Wil- 
son, Spencer, S. D. a 35, IK. F. Cal- 
lery, Duncombe, lowa, $101 oO: 25. my ¥ 
Voxt, Worthington, Minn., $145; 28, John- 
son Bros., Sz D. $185; 25, R. 

Weiland, . B. Merriam, Car- 
thagre, S. 1., , Mike Heiter, Alex- 
andria, S. D., $92.5 30, Melvin Johnson, 
Hartford, S. D., $82.50; 33%, James Big- 


$16 s 40, 
: 44, 

); 43, A. ‘D: 
. J. Weiland, 


Henry 
E. Sim- 

Monk, 

$125. 


ger, Brookings, Ss: Do 

Brown, Emery, 8S. 

mons, ‘Spe o e re S. 
70 


Salem, 8. Z 
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PAUL’S POLLED DURHAM SALE. 
F. G. Paul, of Marshalltown, Iowa, sold 
an offering of twenty-two Volled Durhams 
on February 15th, in connection with his 
Poland China sow sale. The offering at- 
tracted a number from a distance, in- 
cluding some from outside the state, not 
all of whom were buyers. The cattle were 


in thin condition and did not sell as well 
as the Polands, which were in nice shape 
ard of attractive big type breeding. The 
seven bulls made an average of $133.75, 
and the females, including some young 
open heifers, did not average much over 
$100. The general average was $110.80. 
A list of those selling at $190 and over 


Joe Shaver occupied 
Melirath and Dun- 


follows. Auctioneer 
the block, assisted by 


can. 
BULLS. 
Marshall Puke, Sept., 14; Frank 
lL. Young, Prairieview, Neb. ....$165.00 
Roan Hero, Nov., Theo. Hewke, 
CI, TOE ac csc cies rence cone 5.00 
Polled Prince, June, ’15; H. C 
Dahms, Gladbrook, "Towa miei watisia 142.50 
Red Robin, Sept., °15; Rosdale & 
Outlan€é, Legrand, Iowa ......... 150.00 
Red Goods, June, 15; Herman Oetz- 
man, Davenport, Iowa .....:..... 110.00 
COWS. 
Geneva Pet, Feb 13; Evans & 
Paxton, Marsh: litown, LOWS. is: 125.00 
Daisy, Keb., 713; Plumm Bros., Mar- 
shaltown, TOWS. 6c sacscy coaevanes 27.50 
Red Rose, Feb., ’12 John Lincoln, 
COPTER, “OWE i.x'o-0n woe oinis.0.09-d.0:00i0 150.00 
Lady lanthe (and ec. calf); John 
EE ee eee ee eee 150.00 
Gereva Pet 2d, Mar., ’°15; Evans & 
URN 4.00 0.5 066.0bn 6 eke neeeededwess 112.50 
Geneva Rose 21th, Jan., ’'15; Conrad 
Shaffer, State Center, Town ...... 122.50 
Lady Helena, Jan., ‘15; Conrad 
I ics 44 han ded dae hawedans 115.00 
Daisy 2d, Feb., ’15: FE. W. Harmon, 
Marshalltown, Towa .....ce.ceeee 122.50 
Duchess lIanthe, Nov., °’14; Harry 
Early, Liscomb, Iowa: ...... «oe. 122.50 
F. G. 


PAUL'S | POLAND SALE AVER- 
AGES $80. 


























The annual Poland China sow sale held 
by FF. G Paul, of Marshalltown, Towa, 
February 15th, attracted a big crowd, and 
mrede an average of $80 on the entire of- 
fering, including some bred too late to 
sell well, and one or two open gilts. A 
half dozen reached. or passed the $190 
mark, the top bees being $129, for Mam- 
moth Giantess 14 No. 1 of the catalog. 
The buyer was Jean Fosenberger, of Glad- 
brook, lowa Ic. C. Caverly, of Toulon, 
I., paid the second top price, $12 for 
Long Giantess Again, a spring vea z 
by Choice Jumbo. Wilson Bros., of tdaho 
were 0d buyers, and got several tops 
including No. 10, at $129 Illinois, Ne 
bra d itd Oo were tl state repre- 
sented hesides lowa The offering was 
rood the price indient I iddition 
to vood bi rs ol an distanes and a 
numbe of bids from other there \ i 
good ne support J. A. Dun n occu- 
pied blocl i db 1 LL leDrath 
ane e Shave list of le t and 
over Hoy N« 1, M ( tess 
144} j Foser rer, Gla yk, Iowa 
$120: 2, Jumbo Lady 2d, Roy I iver, 
North tlenderson, Til 1 s, Big eslie 
Otis Pail euring, lowa r 5: 4 ft 
Giente ! ( ( lent laho, 

87 a) veer ( Clelland, 
Gri ] ia) ‘ t, qc‘) f [od R G 
i ] t ( lad Don 
d ‘ rite lowa Wy a 
Onward ¢ Ro uy \Ihic ae 
$ ‘ { Ven i «. Caverl 
To on ! \ lear Bre | ) 
11 I hii nson, tlern n, eb 

1s ; Grinnell, Io 12 

13 lire $87 14 Vr ws & 
Rey is, Kearney, Neb 100: 15, J. H 
Tac ! (jJemor lowa, $7 16, Otis 
Ba .bH.. I r.. 3 Cold, Gladbrook, 
lov 19, «. Hf. Johnson, Correction- 
ville lowa, $1 0: 20, Wm juire 3 
22, Wm. Souire, 7»; 26, Rosco Fiseu 
$70; 7, A. Vanderplew, Kanawha, Iowa, 
$100; 28, Chas. Kivell & Son, Aurora, Iowa, 
$75; 29, L. L. Cory, Birmingham, Iowa, 
$70; 30, Robert Comfort, Zearing, Iowa 
$70; 32, Chas. Kivell & gon, $75: 34, Otis 

Baily, $80; 36, B. R. W ood, New Provi- 
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Experience With Tuberculosis 


The experience of T. D. Rittgers, as read by him before the Annual 
eeting of the Corn Belt Meat Producers’ Association. 


Your secretary has requested me to 
give you an account of my experience 
in having tuberculosis in my herd. 
¥irst, I will state to you something of 
the nature of my farming operations. 
This will give you a better idea as to 
the conditions. I have been farming on 
a general farming principle, feeding a 
few loads of cattle, keeping sufficient 


horses, including brood mares, to dao | 
my farm work, and keeping from 
twelve to fifteen breeding cows, the 
calves of which |] usually have been 


feeding as baby beef, and milking part 
of the cows for our own use, [I usually 
have seventy-five to a hundred head 
of hogs, also a few sheep 
or thirty ewes. 

I have found this to be a very profit- 
able way of carrying on my farm, help- 


ing me to build up my land. The calves | 
turned 


of these cows I have usually 
into the feed lot with the larger cattle. 
My main ration has been silage, sup- 
plemented by corn, clover hay and cot- 
tonseed meal—sometimes oil meal. 

The calves I have found to be ready 
for market at about the same time that 
the larger cattle were ready. The past 
winter I fed three carloads—two car- 
loads of which were heavy cattle that I 
bought in Omaha; also ten calves, to 
make up the load of calves or year- 
lings, including what I raised. The larg- 
er cattle I shipped out in May; the 
calves I fed until July, at which time 
I shipped them to the Chicago market. 
They were a good bunch of Angus and 
Short-horns. 

In August, I was visited by the as- 
sistant state veterinarian, and told that 
he had received word from the state 
veterinarian, Doctor Gibson, that word 
had come to him, thru the Chicago 
packers, that they had found tubercu- 
losis in the load of yearlings I had sold 
in July. Nobody could have been more 
surprised than I was. I had had hogs 
held for inspection, and nothing had 
shown up. I had never lost any stock 
that could be attributed in any way to 
tuberculosis. My cattle had always 
been in good condition, and I rather 
prided myself on having as good a 
looking bunch of cows as there was in 
the vicinity. 

Of course, I was immediately placed 
under quarantine, tho I did not believe 
that it could be possible that I had 
tuberculosis among my cattle. I was 
away from home at the time, on a 
threshing gang. I told the assistant 
veterinarian to go to my farm and see 
if he could find anything that he 
thought might be affected with tuber- 
culosis. He came back to me the next 
day, and said that he did not find any- 
thing that looked like they had any- 
thing the matter with them, but that it 
was impossible to tell whether or not 
animals were affected with tuberculo- 
sis except by the tuberculin test or a 
post-mortem at slaughter. 

I also called another veterinarian—a 
man in whom I had great confidence— 
and had him make a very careful ex- 
amination of all of my cows, taking 
particular pains to examine the udders 
very carefully, to find out if they might 
be in any way affected. He reported to 


twenty-five 











me that he had been unable to find the | 


least indications of tuberculosis in the 
udders of any of the cows. Their 
breathing and lungs seemed to be in 
perfect condition. This made me more 
confident that my animals surely could 
not be affected to any great extent 
with tuberculosis. 

The assistant state veterinarian said 
he would make the tuberculin test un- 
der the instructions of the state veter- 
inarian, and, as I had several cows and 
heifers that were near calving time, 
and some that were away from home 
in pastures, I did not like to have it 
done at that time. The veterinarian 
advised me to wait until I could gather 
in those from the pasture and until 
the weather became cooler, the cattle 
having to be shut up in the barn while 
the temperatures were being taken. 

I had the test made. Out of thirteen 
head tested, there were twelve reac- 
tions. I saw at once that I would have 
to dispose of my entire herd. The state 
veterinarian would not agree to release 
me from quarantine unless I would dis- 
pose of all the cattle and calves on the 





farm. I asked him to let me ship the 
entire herd to the Chicago market, to 
be sold as reactors, and killed under 
government inspection, at my _ risk. 
This he refused to do, claiming it was 
against the federal regulations to ship 
reactors to another state, and that I 


would have to have the reactors 
slaughtered within the state. 
On inquiry, | found that men who 


had been thru similar experiments had 
realized very little for their cattle. The 
packers or killers would buy them at 
almost their own figure, as it was im- 
possible for them to get away—in oth- 
er words, the state held me while the 
other fellow took whatever he wanted 
at his own price. They all agreed that 
I would get better results under gov- 
ernment inspection. 

The state veterinarian finally con- 
sented to let me ship to the Chicago 
market the calves and young stuff, in- 
cluding the cow that did not react to 
the test. As I did not have a full load, 
I was obliged to sell them to a local 
buyer of butcher stuff, and let him 
ship them. This I did at a considerable 
sacrifice of their real value as farm 
stock. This left me with the reactors 
still on hand. I had a Des Moines 
packing company send me a buyer. He 
knew that the cattle were reactors. He 
made me a bid on the cows of 3% cents 
for one and 5% cents for the balance 
of the herd, including the bull, which 
I valued at $150. This bid was for 
those animals that would pass the kill- 
ing test. 

For the condemned carcasses, he 
would give 11% cents per pound dressed 
and 13 %cents per pound for the hides. 
I considered this too low, considering 
that I would be taking all the risk on 
the cattle, and that the price on the 
hides was lower than that class of 
hides were selling for on the market. 

In order to test my judgment as to 
the value of these cattle, I had a local 
butcher-stuff buyer, who did not know 
the cattle were reactors, to make a bid 
on them. He bid 4 cents for one and 
51% cents for the balance. It was im- 
possible to’ have a local butcher handle 
them at any price. I then decided that 
the only way out was to ship to Sioux 
City. 

After consulting your secretary, Mr. 
Wallace, [ ’phoned to your treasurer, 
Mr. Goodenow, at Wall Lake, to rec- 
ommend to me a commission firm at 
Sioux City that would handle the con- 
signment, and upon whom I could de- 
pend to look after my interests, as I 
had learned by experience that all 
commission firms are not as reliable as 
they might be. 

Mr. Goodenow at once recommended 
Ingwersen Bros. In order that I might 
be sure, I took the trouble to make a 
trip to Sioux City, and met Mr. Felt, 
manager of Ingwersen Bros. I consult- 
ed with him, telling him just what the 
conditions were. He assured me that 
they could handle the cattle at a good 
profit to me above what I had been 
offered, and that I would receive a 
good price for the hides and for the con- 
demned carcasses, if any were con- 
demned. 


I loaded these cattle on the car and | 


shipped them to Sioux City, consigned 
to Ingwersen Bros. 
evening, and the cattle were placed on 
the market the next morning. One was 


I arrived in the | 


sold at $4.25, four at $5.25, six at $5.50, | 


and the bull at $5.85. 
considered were at least 40 cents under 
the market for cattle in the same con- 
dition that would come to the market 
in the usual way, with the exception of 
the one cow, at $4.25, that I considered 
a good price, as she was twenty years 
old. There was small chance for com- 
petition on the market for these cat- 


tle, there being only two. firms that 
could kill these cattle, Armour and 
Cudahy alone having government in- 


spectors. 

I found that Doctor Shipley was in 
charge of the federal government in- 
spectors at Sioux City. You will prob- 
ably be interested at this point to know 
as to how the inspection is carried on 
at Sioux City. 


Doctor Shipley informed me that he 


had sixty-seven men on his force at 
that time. I asked him from what 
source he recruited his force of inspec- 
tors. He informed me that part of them 
came from the farms and part from 


These prices I | 











stock-yard employes, and a large per 
cent of them had been employed by 
the packing houses prior to their em- 
ployment by the federal government. 

A man-must have three years’ expe- 
rience in handling stock before he can 
qualify for civil service examination 
for a federal inspection job. 

Whe¢her the government federal 
force at Sioux City, or other govern- 
ment inspected places, would fare any 
better, I can not say. From what I ob- 
served, about all an inspector would 
have to do would sisnply be to not see 
things that he might come across, and 
everything would be clear sailing. 
There is no auestion in my mind that 
if the packers see fit, they could very 
easily get some charge against an in- 
spector whereby he would be thrown 
off the force. 

Now, as to the difference as to hand- 
ling cattle thru the plant, that are 
bought on the open market, and those 
that are known to be reactors and are 





being killed as such to the owner’s ac- | 


count. The packer, having bought the 
cattle on the open market, has paid full 
value for them, and the government in- 
spector finding diseased cattle is im- 


mediately confronted with the demand | 


that the packer inspector be on the 
job, and it would be impossible for 
them to condemn animals without the 
packers first having their own inspec- 
tor make an examination. It would be 
different with the man who had his 
own reactors being slaughtered. The 
packer would have no interest in pro- 
tecting him, and he would not be rep- 
resented at the inspection. 

I might state here that the local as- 
sistant state veterinarian was in Sioux 
City when I arrived there with my cat- 
tle, to look after the interests of the 
state, 1 suppose, and see that I did not 
place the cattle on the market other 
than as reactors, and also to witness 
the slaughter and to verify the test. 
Just what the expenses of the state 
have been in this case, I have not 
learned, but from the number of visits 


made by the assistant state veterina- | 


rian to my premises and to Sioux City, 
and probably to Des Moines, they must 
amount to a considerable sum. 

The cattle were killed the same day, 
in the afternoon. Four were con- 
demned, one passed for sterilization, 
and seven were passed. On receiving 
account of sales from Ingwersen Bros., 
I received 1 cent per pound for the 
dressed carcasses of the condemned 
animals, and 11 cents per pound for 
the hides of the condemned animals. I 
considered that I only received half 
price for the hides, as they were sell- 
ing on the market at the time for from 
22 to 30 cents per pound. Tallow was 
bringing from 6 to 10 cents per pound, 
and I considered that I was only re- 
ceiving about one-fourth the value for 
carcasses as a rendering proposition. 

We were paying $50 per ton for 
tankage to feed our hogs, and they 
were paying the same price—1 cent 
per pound—that was paid a number of 
years ago, when tankage was bringing 
only from $25 to $30 per ton, and tal- 
low was bringing only 2 cents per 
pound. The killer must have received 
a large profit in handling those con- 
demned carcasses along with the hides. 

They have been advertising thru the 
press as to what a small profit they 
were realizing on the cattle handled. 
The hides of these condemned animals 
weighed from fifty-four to sixty-one 
pounds each, or an average of about 
fitfy-five pounds. At 11 cents per 
pound, this amounts to $6.05; at 22 
cents per pound to $12.10. It would be 
a very low price for the hides, and it 
would give them a clear profit of about 
$6 per hide. It looks to me as tho the 
packers had more profit on the con- 
demned animals than they could have 
had on the animals passed. 

I have been asked a number of times 
if the condemned carcasses were 
tanked. This I can not answer, as I 





did not see them go to the tank. They | 


were still on the rail when I left the 
packing house. They may have been 
tanked and they may not have been. 
In the first place, in a case of this 
kind, the killer makes a low bid, be- 
cause the farmer is unable to dispose 
of them to any other buyer, being com- 
pelled to sell them where government 
inspection is made. The packer takes 
no risk in buying reactors; the farmer 
or seller takes all the risk. The packer 
gets the carcass for a low price, and 
the offal for nothing. At the price of 
rendering material, it gives him a good 
profit on handling the animals. He 
then has the profit on the dressed car- 
cass, which must be considerable, and, 


—==—=—= 
lastly, he has a profit of practically 3B 
per head on the hides alone. 

Under the condition and laws of the 
state and federal departments at the 
present time, the farmer who igs Un- 
fortunate enough to have tuberculogig 
to a small or greater extent is surely 
in a very difficult position. 

The packer, thru the government of. 
ficers, informs the state officials of 
anything that is of a tubercular nature 
that can be traced to the origina] Ship. 
per. The state veterinarian, thru his 
local health officer, places the farm 
under quarantine afid tests the stock, 
He virtually becomes an agent for the 
packer, because he is unable to protect 
the farmer or stock man, as he hag no 
way to slaughter and sell that which jg 
fit for food, at its market value, and, 
further, has no way of disposing of any 
by-products to prevent further logs, 

There are very few farmers who wil] 
knowingly keep tubercular stock op 
their farms. The great obstacle ig of 
finding a way to dispose of reactors gq 
that the loss may be reduced as much 
as possible. It is very seldom that the 
test will show that all animals on the 
average farm would be affected, prob. 
ably a very small number in a large 
herd. This would cause the farmer an 
excess freight charge, as he would have 
to pay car rates to ship reactor ani. 
mals to a place of slaughter, and as the 
packers at the present time are the 
only parties who can handle this clagg 
of cattle, the farmer is obliged to take 
whatever they choose to give him for 
his stock. 

The freight charges are excessive, 
when only a few animals are shipped, 
as 22,000 pounds is the minimum 
weight. My freight charges to Sioux 
City were more than $2 per head. The 
commission was $10—the yardage and 
feed making an expense exceeding $3 
per head. I only realized $12.04 per 
head for some of the condemned ani- 
mals. Deducting expenses, it would 
leave, on a 1,000-pound animal, only 
about $9. 

Under the present conditions, what 
inducement is there for a farmer to 
raise live stock? At any moment he is 
liable to be placed under quarantine 
by the state veterinarian, and_ the 
amount of his loss can only be esti- 
mated by the number of animals he 
has. For the last few years there has 
been a great cry to raise more live 
stock, that the prices of meats may be 
reduced. Under the present conditions, 
there is no inducement for the farmer 
to increase his live stock business. 

The state has not made a test of the 
stock of any of my neighbors, and their 
stock may be in no better shape than 
mine were. 

Since being released from quarane 
tine, I have been trying to pick up & 
few cows and start over aagin. It is 
practically impossible to buy a cow or 
heifer subject to the tuberculin test. 
The only way that I can see for the 
farmer to do under the present condi- 
tions is to make a test himself, and if 
he finds anything tubercular, to simply 
load it up and send it out with the first 
shipment he makes. As I understand 
it, there is nothing to prevent the 
farmer from testing his own animals. 
The tuberculin can be obtained from 
several different chemical companies. 
] suppose the state veterinarian would 
immediately object to this plan, but a8 
he has no way of protecting the farmer 
after his herd has been found to be 
infected, I think he has no cause to 
interfere. 
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Veterinary 


NODULAR DISEASE AS A CAUSE 
OF EWE TROUBLE, 


An Illinois correspondent writes: 

“| lost a two-year-old ewe this morn- 
ing. While she was sick, she would grind 
her teeth together and turn her head 
ground to her right side, and also turn 
ground several times if disturbed, I ex- 
amined her this morning, and found that 
she carried twin lambs. On her intestines, 
I discovered small lumps, from the size 
of a navy bean to the size of a hazelnut. 
On opening these growths, I found them 
to be filled with a greenish substance of 
the consistency of cheese. What is the 
cause and remedy for this trouble?” 

During February and March, nodular 
disease Seems to cause articular trouble 
among pregnant ewes. The symptoms or- 
dinarily are merely poor flesh and lack 
of energy. The only certain diagnosis is 
to discover the lumps as described by our 
correspondent, on post-mortem examina- 
tion. These lumps are caused by the 
worms imbedding themselves in the in- 
testinal walls. In the late winter and 
early spring, the worms are ordinarily 
just coming ¢e®maturity. For this reason, 
and because of the advanced stage of 
pregnancy, as well as the cumulative ef- 
fect of hard winter conditions, ewes are 
more likely to die from the trouble in 
February and March than at any other 
season of the year. 

There is a difference of opinion as to 
just how serious nodular disease really is. 




















In packing houses, they often find that 
the intestines of perfectly healthy, un- 
usually fat sheep are spotted with the 


characteristic nodules. 

There is no satisfactory method of cur- 
ing sheep affected with nodular disease. 
If it is found on post-mortem examination 
that one of a flock of ewes is affected 
with nodular disease, and that the other 
ewes are in poor condition, an effort 
should be made to fatten the flock during 
the summer and fall and sell them. 


It is possible to keep the lambs from 
infected ewes fairly free from nodular dis- 
ease if they are not permitted to graze 
over the same pasture as the ewes. The 


eggs of the worms causing nodular dis- 


ease pass out in the droppings, and if the 


lambs nose over the droppings or graze 
the grass of the pasture on which the 
droppings have fallen, they will almost 
certainly become infected. In Louisiana 
they have heen fairly successful in keep- 
ing lambs free from nodular disease by 
raising them in a bare lot with their 
mothers. Special pains were taken to 


clean up all manure. If it were practical 


an excellent plan would be to keep the 
ewes in a bare lot by themselves, and 
turn the lambs out on fresh pasture, 


bringing them into the ewes morning and 
night, to suck, and turning them out again 


t 


at once on clean pasture. 


IN HOGS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


‘Ifa pig has intestinal worms, in what 





part are they most apt to be found? If a 
pig has lung worms, can they be found 
by an amateur? Is a lung worm large 
enough to be readily seen? Is turpentine 
4 good remedy? If so, how should it be 
given. About a week ago, one of my pigs 
got thumpy, so I thought maybe it was 
worms. Having heard that drenching a 
pg with turpentine would clean out the 
Worms, I caught him and forced down his 
Mroat about one-third of a pint of tur- 
pentine. He died within less than a min- 
ite after I let go of him.” 

Answering the last part of our corre- 
*pondent’s question first, he gave his hog 


entirely too bis 


8 Considered 


a dose of turpentine, which 
’ a fairly good worm remedy. 
The dose commonly used is one teaspoon- 
ful toa hundred pounds of live weight of 
og, given with a little milk, the first 
thing in the morning, On an empty stom- 
ach, The dose should be repeated three 
mornings in succession. ‘Turpentine stim- 
lates the ac of the bowels and kid- 
heys, and in small amounts has no bad 
effects on the hog receiving the treat- 
ment, 

When 
We rec 


tion 


fresh 
‘omme 
Mel and ¢ 
dred por 


santonin can be obtained, 
nd giving five grains of calo- 
ght grains of santonin per hun- 
inds of live weight. The dose is 
sven in a thin slop on an empty stomach, 
the first thing in the morning, and, if 
necessary, repeated in ten or fifteen days. 


The foregoing treatments are recom- 
, *ided for intestinal worms only. There 
6 NO satisfac tory treatment for lung 


Worms. es ; 
orms, except to remove the pig to a dry, 
mninfested | feed it liberally. 


pasture and 
Old hogs 


6 3 seldom pick up lung-worm para- 
tes, Lung worms in pigs are indicated 


by spasmodi: 
Panied by 
from the y 


coughing at times, accom- 
a slight white, frothy discharge 


robe nose, These parasites live in the 
C "hic : 
4 echial tubs 3, vary in length from three- 


fourths to 


Sa one and a half inches, and 
a a thread-like apeparance. They 
“Use little trouble in dry, well-drained 


€ lots, 











There are several kinds of intestinal 


worms. The common round worm is 
found floating free in the small intes- 
line, and occasionally in the stomach, 


bile-ducts and liver. They are from six 
to ten inches in length. Thorn-headed 
worms are found in the small inner wall 
of the small intestine. They vary in length 
from four to ten inches. Whip-worms are 
found in the large intestine. They vary 
in length from one to one and three- 
fourths inches, the front two-thirds of 
the worm being slender, while the back 
third 1s considerably larger, resembling 
a Whip. Besides these, there are pin- 
worms and trichina. The latter live in 
the small intestine and the former in the 
large intestine. 


HOG CHOLERA. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“If a pig dies, is there any ay of 
knowing, by dissection, that he died from 
cholera? What is the condition of the 
lungs and liver? Are they normal or not? 
What is the condition of the rest of the 
internal organs?’’ 

On post mortem examination, a hog 
which died of cholera often shows a dark 
red color on the skin on the under side of 
the neck and body. Lymph glands in 
various parts of the carcass may be en- 
larged, congested and of a deep red color. 
Usually, the kidneys are dotted with small 
pin-point blood spots. Sometimes the lin- 
ing membranes of the abdominal and lung 
cavities show red spots and _ blotches. 
When the disease affects the lungs, these 
organs usually exhibit changes character- 
istic of pneumonia or pleurisy. Intestinal 
ulcers often are found in chronic cases, 
the ulcers being button-like, having a dark 


center and a yellow margin. The heart 
and liver are seldom altered in appear- 
ance, 

The Wisconsin experiment station de- 
scribes the symptoms of hog cholera as 
follows: 

“In acute cholera, the first few hogs 
die very suddenly, after having been sicx 
but a short time. In the maysority cf 
cases, it will be observed that the pigs 
first fail to come up to the trough for 


feed, refuse to eat, or eat eartn and other 
indigestible substances. Second, they 
have chills, and huddle together in the 
pens and nests to keep warm, ‘They stand 
with backs arched, the hind feet close 
together or crossed, and the bellies tucked 
up. Third, they resent being disturbed, 
and when ,jhey walk, appear weal, and 
may stagger and fall. Their muscles and 
joints are stiff and sore. Fourth, they 
are constipated for a few days, and then 
develop a profuse diarrhea, which is very 
offensive, and usually continued until 
death. Fifth, they have a peculiar hack- 
ing cough, and breathe abnormally fast, 
as a result of changes in the lungs. Sixth, 
they show a pus-like discharge from the 
eyes, which often gums the lids together; 
and they develop a fever or rising temper- 
ature of from 104 to 109 degrees.”’ 


CONTAGIOUS ABORTION. 

A Nebraska correspondent writes: 

“T have been having trouble this fall 
with my cows, which have been calving 
from two to five weeks too soon. Three 
out of four calved too soon, and two of 
these were running on pasture. One cow, 
which has just calved, had the calf come 
dead. The other calves which came too 
soon, I saved. What is’ the cause of this 
trouble? I would like to breed these cows 
again before long. Do you think it might 
be that these cows might be hard to get 
in calf? Can you suggest any treat- 
ment?” ; 

All the symptoms point toward that 
dread disease, contagious abortion. The 
veterinarians who have studied this dis- 
ease most carefully, now claim that the 
germ which is the cause of the trouble 
may manifest itself in many different 
ways. Sometimes it allows the calves to 
be born alive, and apparently normal, 
causes the afterbirth to be retained. 
other cases, it seems to cause the calves 
to come dead. Occasionally it merely 
seems to make the cows difficult to breed. 
Sometimes the disease is very mild, mere- 
ly causing the calves to come weakened, 
the cows to retain their afterbirth, while 
in other cases it may cause every calf to 
come prematurely and dead. 

The most effective preventive is to irri- 
vate the uterus immediately after calving 
and previous to breeding, for a period of 
at least three weeks. There aré a number 
of disinfectants which answer the pur- 
pose splendidly. One of the best is an 
ounce of Lugol’s solution in three gallons 
of warm water. A tablespoonful of coal 
tar dip solution in a gallon of water will 
will do. Buy a soft rubber tube about five 
feet long, and a funnel. Introduce one end 
of the tube into the uterus and pour into 
the other end of the tube, thru the funnel, 
a gallon or so of the warm disinfectant. 
Repeat this irrigation three times a week 
for at least three weeks. By this time, it 
will probably be safe to breed again, pro- 
vided there is no foul-smelling discharge 
from the genitals. In addition to irri- 
gating the internal genitals, it is wise to 
sponge off the hind-quarters with a dis- 
infecting solution. The same kind of a 
solution should also be used in disinfeet- 
ing the sheath of the bull before and after 











service. Those of our readers who are 
interested in going into the details of this 
matter should write to the United States 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
D. C., for Circular No. 216 of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry. The last three or 
four pages of this circular give some ex- 
cellent suggestions. 

The carbolic acid treatment for conta- 
gious abortion has given good results in 
a number of cases. As recommended by 
the Kansas experiment station, it is as 
follows: 

“Boil and cool one quart of soft water. 
Add to it five drams of pure crystals of 
phenol (pure carbolic acid). Keep this so- 
lution in a well-corked, sterilized bottle, 
shaking it vigorously each time before 
using any of it. Get a hypodermic syringe, 
similar to those used for vaccinating for 
blackleg, and treat the affected animals by 
injecting under the skin about one to one 
and a half ounces of the solution, putting 
pne to two drams at different points on the 
body. Repeat every seven to ten days un- 
til about six treatments are given. After 
about two treatments, increase the dose to 
all the animal will stand. To do this, give 
one or two extra syringes full, and wait a 
little while, all the time watching the eyes. 
If the pupils dilate, enough has been given. 
An overdose makes some animals quite 
sleepy, or they stagger a little, but these 
symptoms are not dangerous, and soon 
wear off. To give all the animal will stand 
without staggering is good practice after 
about the second treatment.” 


WITH THE DOUBLE TREAT- 
MENT. 


An Iowa correspondent writes: 

“Will sows bred the last of November, 
and vaccinated one month later, farrow 
normally? I lost three of my eleven brood 
sows with cholera, All of the others 
seem to be healthy after the double treat- 
ment, with the exception of one, which is 
a little thin. Would you advise me to keep 
these sows, or would it be better to sell 
them and buy new ones?” 





There have been many complaints of 
loss of pigs as a result of vaccinating 
pregnant sows. But careful study of these 
cases indicates that the loss of the pigs is 
more likely to be a result of the rough 
treatment at time of vaccination than be- 
cause of any effect of either the virus or 
serum. Vaccination during the first or 
last month of pregnancy seems to be less 
dangerous than during the intermediate 
period. When cholera breaks out among 
pregnant brood sows, it is best to snub 
and tie them, so that they may be vacci- 
nated in a standing position, the serum be- 
ing injected in the hollow space just be- 
hind and below the ears. 

Should our correspondent keep his sows? 
It is more or less of a gamble, but, on 
the whole, the chances are in his favor. 


CALF SCOURS. 
An Iowa correspondent writes: 


“Please give me a remedy for scouring 
calves. These calves are nine or ten 
months old, and we are feeding them 
mostly on silage. Do cockleburs in the 
silage cause the trouble?” 

Scours is an almost sure sign that 
something is wrong with the feed. If our 
correspondent can get a good quality of 
alfalfa or clover hay, we suggest that he 
feed some of it in place of part of the 
silage. We doubt very much if cockle- 
burs in the silage are causing the trouble. 
If he can not get a good quality of clover 
or alfalfa hay, we suggest feeding two 
or three pounds daily of a mixture of 
three parts of corn, three parts of oats, 
three parts of bran, and one part of oil 
meal. 

A medicine which 
stopping scours is 


is often effective in 

made by mixing one 
ounce of prepared chalk, one-hal dram 
of powdered opium, one-half ounce of 
powdered catechu, two drams of pow- 
dered ginger and half a pint of pepper- 
mint water. Of this mixture, give one 
tablespoonful three times a day to a small 
ealf, or half again to twice as much to a 
large calf. 
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Sow Gain 40 Pounds!” 
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Wm. T. Peterson, a 


he writes: 





want to try H 


below, filled in, reaches this office. 


hog raiser of Kibbie, Mich., 
accepted my Free Hog-Tone Treatment offer. — 

‘My brood sow was as thin as a rail and 
would noteat. I fed her HOG-TONE and she gained 
40 pounds! My pigs are doing well also.’’ 


Letters like that pour in to us every day. 
OG-TONE on your hogs, too? Don’t you want to 
fatten your hogs faster, cheaper, too? Then send the coupon. I 
will ship you one bes pre Se nee ee Aa = ——- 
-Tone for each eight hogs in your herd—the day the coupo 
art ri Sufficient to treat ALL your 
hogs 60 days or more, according to size—to free your hogs of 
worms—to enable them to put on more weight from the same feed 
—to fill them with strength and vitality to resist disease attacks. 
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of any kind. 





Head Worms—Stomach Werms— 


Tell me how many head of hogs you have. 


ship you enough 


vaion Farms Hog-Tone to treat 








HOG -TONE 


The Liquid Worm Killer and Hog Conditioner 
For All Your Hogs—FREE 


A highly concentrated liquid medicine for hogs only. Contains important medical liquid in- 

gredients,which cannot be combined in medicated salts, stock foods or condition powders 

Easily mixed with any kind of slops, drinking water or dampened feed. 

100 per cent strong. Hog-Tone cleans out worms that infest hogs—malignant ‘Thorn , 
Liver Worms—Lung and Bronchial Worms. Gives 

protection to hogs from easily contracting Cholera, Rheumatism, Scours, Thumps, Fd 

caused by worms and Indigestion. Enteritis and other diseases. A simply won- 

derful tonic and conditioner—gives hogs voracious appetites, aids digestion, r 4 

helps them thrive, grow and put on fast increases of flesh. Splendid . @ Pg 

lor pregnant sows—assures sturdier, healthier litters. ea 1% 


Keep Your Money in Your Pocket 
—Simply Send Me the Coupon 


I will immediately 
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RIGHTS OF HUNTER 


An Iowa subscriber writes 


“IT have just 
department an 
hunter's 
even if he has a 
hunt on enclosed or 
out the permission of the 


been 
opinion re 

You say 
can JI 
cultivated la 
tenant 


lativ 
license. 
license, 


In law, is the absence of ‘No 
Allowed’ signs regarded 


other words, must tl 
in various places |} 


protection? 


hunt? In 
post notices 
law gives him any 
hunter having a license 
by hunting on land without pe 
what penalty is provided 
tion?” 

The 
will be 
Supplement, 
who shall hunt 
cultivated or 


lowa law relating to hunti 
found on page 1772 of 
provides that 

with dog or gun 
enclosed lands of 


cultivated or enclosed lands of 


An lowa subscriber writes: 
“IT have a farm inside the 
limits of a town in lowa, 
been assessed for a sewer 
put in by said town, and 
along the road abutting my 


which 
whic 
proy 


do not extend 
premises. 


my property, thes 
. Street abutting my 
town compel me to pay this asse 

The above statement of fact 
give us a very clear picture of t 
tions. We assume, however, 
water mains extend in front of 


adjoining that of our corre 


(1) In case of a 
the law implies that 
land by one of the 
terminated with all others, and 
derstood that only the agent acti 
ing the land is entitled to comm 

(2) The law does not 
nite time, and the party 


listing 
the s: 


mere 
upon 


agents, 





listing 








reading in y 


the 


violates 


for such 


“any 


and have 


spondent, 


specify a 


voke the contract at his pleasure, 


S. 


our legal 
e to the 
hunter, 
ot legally 
nds with- 
or owner. 

Hunting 


as permission to 


1 farmer 
vefore the 
In case a 
the law 
rmission, 
viola- 


ng, which 
the Code 
person 
upon the 
another, 


without first obtaining permission from 
the owner or occupant thereof, or his 
agent, shall for each offense be fined not 
more than ten dollars and costs of prose- 
cution, and shall stand committed until 
such fine and costs are paid; but no pros- 
ecution shall be commenced under this 
section except upon information of the 
owner or occupant of such cultivated lands 
or his agent. All islands in navigable 
streams bordering on the state shall be 
deemed enclosed lands without fences, 
where the owners or lessees thereof post 
in plain view notices warning others not 
to trespass thereon.”’ 

It will be seen from the foregoing that 
the land owner is not required to post 
notices forbidding hunting. The law makes 
it incumbent upon theh unter to first 
obtain permission before going upon the 


another. 


ASSESSMENT FOR SEWER. 


corporate 
just 
has been 
h is 
verty, but 


is extend 


the town has not extended its water mains 
along this road. Altho the maiz 
along in front of the property 


abutting 
along the 
Can the 
ssment?”’ 
does not 
he condi- 
that the 
property 
but 


ure not extended in front of his property, 
s0 that the sewer would be ineffective and 
of no value to him. There are quite a 
number of considerations connected with 
the levy of special assessments, but, gen- 
rally speaking, if there is any valid ob- 
jection to be offered by the property own- 
er assessed, he must present such objec- 
tion to the council after notice has been 
given, and before the assessment is actu- 
ally made; otherwise he will be deemed 
to have waived his objections It would 
seem to us, therefore, that any objections 
offered now, in the absence of special con- 
ditions of which we are not advised, would 
be too late. If the objections, based upon 
the fact that the improvement is of no 
benefit, had been submitted to the town 
authorities in the proper manner, and had 
been overruled, the objector might then 
take his appeal to the district court. This 
is a matter that should he submitted to 
some ttorney familar with the proceed- 
ings had and the general conditions, in- 
cluding the ordinans roverning the dis- 
tribution of water for domestic purposes. 


LISTING PROPERTY WITH AGENT 
—COMMISSIONS. 
\n Towa ribs write 

1) If a part list a farm for sale 
with two or more ents, by a verbal 
agreement, and one of such agents sells 
the farm, is the nd owner liable for 
comn ion to all with whom the 
farm was listed? (2) If a party lists a 
farm with one or mor agents, without 
specifying a definite time at which the 
listing contr t will expire, does the law 
fix such time? (3) Ilow may a party list 
a farm with several agents, and be sure 
in case of sale by one, that he is liable 
for commission only to the agent making 
the sale?’’ 


contract, 
ile of the 


the contract is 


it is un- 
lally sell- 
ission. 
defi- 
may re- 
In the 


laid - 





absence of such revocation, the contract 
will be in force for a reasonable period, 
tho what is “‘reasonable”’ will depend upon 
the facts of the case. 

(3) This is answered 
and 2 


under questions 1 


DIVISION FENCE—LIABILITY FOR 


DAMAGES. 

An Towa subscriber writes: 

“The farm which my neighbor rents is 
involved in litigation, and I have been un- 
able to induce the owners to fence it 
properly. My share of the fence is in good 
shape. Recently my cattle got thru the 
part of the hedge fence, and ate some 
of the renter’s corn. The renter demands 
$10 damages. (1) How may I compel the 
owners of this farm to fence properly? 


(2) Can the renter compel me to pay the 
damages he claims?” 

(1) Call in the fence viewers, and have 
them serve notice upon the adjoining 
owners to erect and maintain their share 
of the fence. 

(2) No. The law requires 
tion fences shall be erected and main- 
tained by adjoining owners. The renter’s 
redress, if any, is against the landlord, 


that parti- 


DIVISION FENCES IN ILLINOIS. 
writes: 
farm, 


An Illinois subscriber 

“We own an eighty-acre 
which is fenced with 39-inch woven 
netting, except forty rods, which badly 
needs fencing, as we have fifty-four ewes 
that we shall be compelled to pasture 
where this fence should be. This forty 
rods is the part of the fence for which the 
neighbor is responsible, our proportion 
having been put in two years ago. Can 
this party be compelled to put in his 
share of the fence?” 

Each party is required to make and 
maintain a just proportion of a division 
fence. What such a proportion will be is 
to be determined by the fence viewers, 
who should be called in for the purpose. 


all of 
wire 


WIDOW’S SHARE OF PROPERTY IN 

ILLINOIS. 

subscriber writes: 
Illinois dies without 
leaving a will, what share of his prop- 
erty can the widow claim, if there are no 
children born of the marriage?” 

The widow receives one-half of the real 
estate, and the whole of the personal 
estate, as an absolute estate forever, sub- 
ject to the debts of the decedent. 


An ITiinois 
“If a man living in 


RIGHT TO CUT DOWN SHADE 
TREES. 
subscriber writes: 
“[ have a number of shade trees on my 
property, growing about three feet from 
the line fence. The branches extend over 


An Towa 


my neighbor's farm. tlave I the right to 
cut these down?” 

You have. 

ADMINISTRATOR. 

A subscriber writes: 

“A, who has recently died, had real 
estate in Iowa and Kansas. He left no 
will, and the court has appointed an ad- 


ministrator. Has the administrator a 


right to do business in both states?” 

The administrator acts under the di- 
rection of the court, and can do business 
wherever necessary to look after the in- 


terests of the estate. 

STATUTE OF LIMITATIONS IN 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
subscriber writes: 

‘I have a note that was executed and 
is payable in South Dakota. How long 
will it be before such a note is outlawed?” 

The period of the statute of limitations 
begins to run from the date of maturity 
of the note, and expires at the end of six 
vears thereafter. Upon a sealed instru- 
ment the period is ten years. 


An Towa 


is hook, pub- 
while in- 
high 


Productive Farm Crops” Th 
lisned by J. B. Lippincott Co., 
tended for students in agricultural 


schools and beginners’ classes in colleges, 
is a handy reference book for farmers to 
have around. The book is one of a series 
of farm monuals published by this com- 
pany, and is written by Ik. Ik. Montgom- 
ery, professor of farm crops at Cornell 
University. There are nine chapter de- 
voted to corn, five to wheat, five to the 
grasses, three to oats, three to potatoes, 
two to cotton, and one each to barley, 
ryve,- buckwheat flax, sorghum, forage 
crops, legume alfalfa, clover, root crops, 
tobacco, ete. The price of the book is 
$1.75, and it may be ordered thru Wal- 
laces’ Farmer. 

New Seed Samples—Taking seed sam- 


ples for germination tests, a process here- 
tofore most tedious, has been reduced to 
the simplest terms thru a device recently 


Hiughes, head of the 
lowa State Col- 
only save time, 


invented by H. D. 
farm crops department at 
lege. The device will not 
labor and eye-sight, but assures a more 
representative sample than by the old 
hand selection method, which is the only 
one used in all seed companies, some of 
which pick 30,000 to 40,000 seed samples 
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rates to Supt. of Immigration, Ottawa, Can., 
HEWITT, 202 W. 5th St., Des Moines, iowa. 
. BENNETT, 
GARRET 

C.J. BROUGHTON, Room 412, 112 ’W. Adams St., Chicago, Il. 


Raise High Priced Wheat 
on Fertile Canadian Soil 


Canada extends to you a hearty invitation to settle on her 
FREE Homestead lands of 160 acres each cr secure some of 
the low priced lands in Manitoba, Saskatchewanand Alberta. 
This year wheat is higher but Canadian land just as cheap, sv 
the opportunity is more attractive than ever. 
you to help feed the world by tilling some of her fertile soi! 
—land similar to that whichduring many years has aver- 
aged 20 to 45 bushels of wheat totheacre. Think of the 
money you can make with wheat around $2 a bushel and 
land soeasy toget. Wonderful yields also of Oats, Barley 
and Fiax. Mixed farming in Western Canada is 
as profitable an industry as grain growing. 
The Government this year is asking farmers to put in- 
creased acreage into grain. 
yulsory in Canada but there is a great demand for farm 
Caer to replace the many young men who have volun 


teered for service. The climate is healthful and agreeable, 
railway facilities excellent, good schools and churches 


Canada wants 


Ailitary service is not com- 


rite for literature as to reduced railway 
orto 


loom 4, Bee Bldg., Uinaha, Neb. 
311 Jackson St., 8t. Paul, Minn 





Canadian Government Agents. 











in a year to test. Professor Hughes, de- 
vice, which is simplicity itself, overcomes 
most of the objections to the old hand 


to a suction machine, 
large can inverted in 
with water, is a hose 


Attached 
merely a 
can filled 


method. 
which is 
another 


leading to a small, tin, goose-necked noz- 
zie that does the business. The nozzle 
has a flat face, three inches square, per- 
forated with 100 tiny holes arranged in 
rows in a square. By means of a foot 
device, the vacuum machine is started, 
the nozzle placed in a bunch of seed, adn 
suction draws a seed up against each hole. 
The nozzle is removed, then placed flat 
on a wet blotter that is to act as the 


the vacuum pressure is 
seeds drop to the blotter 
no one of 


germinating bed, 
released and the 
in a perfectly arranged square, 
them touching any other. The machine, | 
supphed with two nozzles with different 
sized holes, will pick up anything from 
tiny timothy seed to large flaxseed. 


Silos in Wisconsin—There were 58,000 
silos, of an average capacity of 89 tons, in 
use on Wisconsin farms in the fall of 1916 
according to the state’s federal crop es- 
timators. One farmer in three living on 


farms of more than twenty acres in Wis- 
consin possesses one of these storehouses 
for succulent feed. The figures which 
have been collected and tabulated at the 
state headquarters office of the federal 
crop estimate bureau, located in Madison, 
show that about 40 per cent of the total 


corn crop of 1916 was placed in silos. In 
1913, only about 25 per cent of the corn 
crop of the state was made inti silage 
The unfavorable growing season of 1915, 
in which much of the corn failed to ma- 
ture, greatly added to silo popularity in 
Wisconsin. Since then, county agricul- 
tural representatives, farm organizations, 
and bankers have found it much easier to 





convince their farm friends of the value 
and necessity of silos as good crop and 
live stock insurance. 

Rural Improvement—There are many 


books pointing out how farmers can raise 
bigger crops, grow better live stock, and 
make more money. ‘The object of Frank 
A. Wauth, in writing a volume entitled 
“Rural Improvement,” is to point out how 
farmers can live more comfortably, have 
better homes and home surroundings, bet- 
ter schools, better playgrounds, better 
churches, better libraries, better roads, 


ete. The book is published by the Orange 
Judd Company, and may be ordered thru 
this’ office for $1.25. 








& BONTAN A The Judith Basin 


offers exceptional opportunities to the 
farmer, stockman and investor. Sure crops by ordinary farming 
methods. Harvest every year-—not once in awhile. No irrigation, 
splendid climate, excellent water, good markels. You cen do bet- 
ter in the Judith Basin. Buy direct from the owners. Prices lowest; 
terms easiest. Free information and prices sent on, request. 


Address THE COOK- REYNOL DS C0., Box €1405, Lewiston, Montana 


PERKINS COUNTY, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Homes for sale at rock bottom prices. 

Opportunitle 8 were hever so great as they are right 
now in Perkins County, where the man with 
limited means can establish himself on land of his 
own and become independent tn a few years. Write 
for illustrated pamphlet giving detailed information. 
Secretary Commercial Club, Le zeminon, So. Dak 














at a for all that’s 
The Name Aitkin County « er tie Gene 
Lands where prices are yet low. Paik what you are 

looking for Send for literature, easy terms. 
Arnold, Land Agent, Kock Island KRy., 

158 Wolvin Building, Duluth, Minnesota 

SMALL farm in California will make you 
i more money with less work, You will live longer 
and better. Delightful climate, rich soll, low prices, 
easy terms, sure profits, hospitable neighbors, good 
roads, schools and churches. Write for San Joaquin 
Valley filust’d folders, free. (C. L. Seagraves, Indus- 
trial Com’r, A.T. & 8. F. Ry., 1958 Ry. Exch., Chicago. 


Best Soil and Climate 


If you want the best corn, wheat and clover lands, 
get our Square Deal and learn the facts about our 
Dexter district a sunny southeast Missouri. 

8. E. NEWHOUSE Dexter, Missouri 


640-ACRE MONTANA HOMESTEADS 


New law, Circular free, Bureau 207, Boulder, Mont, 
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Corn Belt 
FARMS 


Splendid investments. Straus 
Quality arms in } Ww. 
Ohio, N. Indiana, South- 
ern hanes, Minnesota and 
Dakota. Rich farm- 
Bumper crops 
corn, wheat, oats, ete, All 
farms well improved, settled 
-ommunities, excellent roads, 
échools and market facilities, 
Send for FREE copy 
1916 Straus Red Book 
The Farm Buyer's Guide, 
THE STRAUS BROS. CO,, 
Home Office, Ligonier, Ind, 


North 
ing country. 





North Dakota Lands 


North Dakota in al! essentials; soll, climate, 
crops, people, is a second lowa. Because of heat,wet 
and rust the 1916 grain crop of North Dakota was 
short—yet Government reports show $167,544,000 or 
$2253 per average fariner. In last seven years aver 
age farmer in North Dakota produced 61975 worth of 
crops; in south Dakota, 81629; Iowa, $1631; I!linols, 
$1437; Minnesota, $1396; Wisconsin, $901. Now is time 
to get North Dakvta land, while price 1s low. No 
commission to us. Great opportunities open. Write 
for our direct dealing plan, booklets, maps, etc. J.6. 
MURFHY, Immigration Agent, Soo Line Railway, 


1270 Soo Bidg., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Montana fas 


STOGK RANCHES 
of J. 


B. Long & Co. are now being sub-divided and 
sold at retail, 20,000 acres in the FAMOUS JUDITH BASH. 
In tracts of from 80 to 5,000 acres. BUY DIRECT FROM THE 
OWNERS, Save agents’ commissions. Prices lowest. 
Terms easiest. For full particulars and price liste, 
write J. B. LONG & CO., Box 143-D, Great 
Falls, Montana. 












pstment you aret inl 
farm land, simply write 


me a lett say ‘Maul me Lando 
ane all P. coulers Sree.” 
58 TOR, LANDOLOGY 


dre: 
Skidmore ‘ae Co., 207 Hall Ave., Marinette, Wit 


DAIRY PRODUCTS ARE HIGH 


They will never be cheap again. Get into the datry 
business. Locate on the clover lands of Altklo 
county. Make your selection soon. Get a cholce 
plece. Buy of our Company direct. Get low prices 
and easy terms. Write ARNOLD, Land Agent, Rock 
Island Railway, 158 Wolvin Bidg., Duluth, Minn. 








Alabama Black Prairie Lands 


The finest stock raising soil in the Union; four 
six cuttings of alfalfa a season; clover for grazing 
the year round; no cold weather to feed against; 
artesian water; the finest roads in the South, Write 
for statements of government experts. VERNON 
MERRITT, 520 Bell Bldg... Montgomery, Ala. 


50 Choice Farm Bargains 


in Central Wisconsin. Select your home there where 
farmers are making money In the dairy business 
Send for free list, map and panoramic views of this 
country. 


Grahams Land Office, Marshfie 1d, Wis. Wis. 





Minnesota Gorn Lands 


For Sale On Easy Terms. 
Write for our list. 


ANDERSON LAND CO., Willmar, Minnesota 


CORN and CLOVER LAKDS 


IN CENTRAL MINNESOTA. 
Reasonable prices and terms. W rite 


ASHER MURRAY, Wadena, Minn. 
= = pcan 
HARDWOO subsoil: not sandy nor gravelly. 


Close to towns; good roads; in the heartof the asiy 
country. You deal direct with yp owners. + 
agents and no commissions, Easy terms. Write for 
map and booklet5. NORTH WE STEL N LUMBER 
CO,, Land Dept., Stanle y, Wis. 


Cut-over land, silt loam, clay 


————— 


Good Des Moines Residence To Exchange 


for about 90 acres, well improved. Seven 
room house, strictly modern; much fruit; a splea- 
did home. L. J. HELLER, 223 Douglas 
Ave., Des Moines, Lowa. 


FARM FOR SALE By,owner. 200 seta fie 

land, well improved, “well lo 
cated; 5-room house, large barn, cattle shed, granary 
and other buildings; fine water: very healthful come 
try; corn, wheat, oats, clover, blue grass. Low price, 
easy terms, P, R, BIGLER, Neosho, Mo. 
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(nw) Towa, Feb. 8th. 
_We have had several snow-storms and 
plenty of cold weather lately. About 60 
per cent of the corn crop and 80 per cent 
of the hog crop have been marketed. The 
ysual number of cattle are being fed for 
the market. The colt and pig crops will 
be around normal. No wheat raised in 
this locality. Quite a number of sales 
were held this winter, but less than a 
year ago. No sickness among live stock. 
“wm. Benzkofer. 





Dickinson County, 


Fillmore County, (sc) Iowa, Feb. 7th.— 
Winter wheat has been really the main 
crop here, owing probably to the danger to 
corn from dry weather and hot winds in 
July and August, hence we find but few 
farmers keeping much stock. Still, the 
gifalfa acreage is increasing every year, 
and some few are putting up silos, and 
more cows are being kept, so it looks as 
if alfalfa and cows would soon help to 
palance things a little better here. As we 
are not very sure of a corn crop, farmers 
are a little conservative in raising hogs, 
and not as many are bred as in counties 
east and north of us. I think rather less 
have been bred this year than formerly, as 
corn is very high—from 80 to 85 cents. 
Not as many horse colts will be raised as 
a few years ago, mules being more in 
favor. \Ve had a fair crop of hay, as 
there was sufficient moisture till along 
in June, and then the dry weather enabled 
ys to put up our hay in fine shape, and 
the quality is generally excellent. Our 
ern crop was somewhat uneven, there 
being no general rain after June, and 
ghowers were local, so some parts had a 
very fair crop of corn (around 40 bush- 
ds per acre), while some districts only 
got about 20 bushels. Our wheat was a 
good crop of splendid quality, and of 
course brought the farmers some money. 
Most of it is sold now, altho a few are 
stil holding some. Oats were unusually 
good, yielding from 40 to 60 bushels per 
acre. A rather large acreage of what 
was sown last fall, but not as much as 
would have been had there been more 
moisture. On land that was plowed early, 
the wheat came up well and did fine, but 
on late plowed land it was too dry, and 
the stand is uneven and small. We have 
had a very dry winter, with no snow to 
speak of. In January, we had a rain of 
about half an inch, which froze as _ it 
fell, making the roads as sleek as glass 
for two days. We also had two very se- 
vere cold snaps (20 below zero), with bad 
winds, and the prospect as to how wheat 


will come out is something of a guess. 
Our roads at present are’ fine, and there 
have been but few days all winter when 


autos were not passing here.—Fred 


Softley. 

Adams County, (sw) Iowa, Feb. 2d.— 
Spring shotes nearly all sold. Quite a 
g00d many fall hogs; about 90 per cent 
of sows bred for spring farrow. Prospects 
for colt crop about normal. About all of 
the corn that could be spared has been 


shelled, bringing from 80 to 95 cents per 
bushel. Ground bare. Very cold; 27 be- 
low this morning. Cattle wintering well. 


All kinds of stock bringing high prices at 
gales,—A. R. Calkins. 

Hancock County, (nc) Iowa), Feb. 9th.— 
Weather coming off fine after the bliz- 
zard on Sunday. The cold weather has 
been hard on stock of all kinds. Corn is 
about all sold out. Not as many hogs and 
cattle on feed as usual. A good many 
brood sows being kept, and the colt out- 
look is good. Horses are not selling very 
well. Moving will be about all done be- 
fore the first of March.—E. D. Hammon. 
Lyon County, (nw) Iowa, Feb. 7th.— 
Cattle are in pretty fair shape; but it is 
rather stormy weather lately, and they 
have to be kept inside. There will be 
about feed unless it is a late 
spring, Lots of corn sold for 75 to 85 
cents, There scems to be about the usual 
Dumber of sows. Roads are in bad shape 
account of snow-drifts.—Karl Heibult. 
Ringgold County, (sc) Towa, Feb. 10th. 
—The weather is quite good again. The 
high wind last Sunday was bad on fall 
Plowing. Stalk fields all fed down. Ple nty 
% hay and straw. Corn, 90 cents per 
bushel, and not very plentiful at that; 
Sats, 50 cents; hogs, $11.25 per cwt. Half 
an inch of snow fell, last night. All kinds 
of live stoc k doing well.—E. F. Rundlett. 
Hamilton County, (c) Iowa, Feb. 14th.— 
Bales have been numerous here this win- 
ter; all stock has sold well, especially 
cattle, Snow has blocked the roads pretty 
badly. Stock have stood the winter pretty 
Well. Very little corn and small grain 
Moving out. Farmers’ elevators are full, 
Waiting for cars. ‘The corn and small 
grain show held at Webster City was suc- 
“ssful; many farmers entered, and good 
premiums were awarded. Three trophy 
SWeepstakes cups were given by banks. 
Several from here ntered the state corn 
thow. A large number of hogs have been 
thippd out.—Lacey Darnell. 

lowa County, (ec) Iowa, Feb. 12th.— 
father is on the cool order just now, 
t very changeable, one day warm and 


enourvh 





the Country 


thawing, and the next day down below 


zero. Stock is looking fair. Feed going 
fast. Roads are good where main trav- 
eled; otherwise very icy. There is hardly 


any snow; no sledding at all. Autos are 
almost as thick on th roads as in the 
summer time.—F. L. Tinkle. 


Tama County, (c) Iowa, Feb. 10th.— 
Fat hogs are about all sold out. Farmers 
are keeping about as many brood sows as 
usual. The colt and calf crops will be 
about the average. Very little corn ex- 
cept for feeding. Quite a little oats held 
over yet. Corn is 91 cents; oats, 53 cents; 
hogs, $11.60 per cwt.—J. S. Wetzstein. 


MISSOURI. 


Livingston County, (nc) Mo., Jan. 23d. 
—Not many fat hogs on hand. Some stock 
hogs are being held and will be fed next 
summer. About the usual amount of sows 
being bred. The prospect for a colt crop 
is about the same as for the last two 
years; not as many raised as there were 
several years ago. No cattle on feed. 
Stock of all kinds in very good condition, 
and bringing good prices at public sales. 
Corn being shipped in at 95 cents per 
bushel. Most farmers will have to buy 
some corn. Plenty of hay and roughness 
for stock. Hay selling at $6 and $7 per 
ton in stack. Have had a fine winter 
and good roads; but little rain or snow. 
Too dry for wheat and rye. A large acre- 
age of fall plowing has been done; prob- 
ably 60 per cent of the corn ground has 
been plowed.—H. J. Kesler. 

Mercer County, (nc) Mo., Feb. 13th.— 
We have had a fine winter so far, cold, 
but little snow, and no mud. We few 
wheat has suffered, as it is supposed to 
do best when covered with a blanket of 
snow. We have had no thaw-out, as we 
usually do in January and February, and 
the ground -is frozen 32 inches or more. 
Many shallow ponds and water-holes in 
creeks are frozen up, and stock water in 
many instances has to be drawn from 
wells. Hay and rough feed is plentiful 
and very cheap. Corn sells at public sales 
as high as $1.16. Hogs will be marketed 
very closely, and only a small percentage 
of the usual number will be held over. 
Hay and timothy seed are the only things 
that we have for sale that do not com- 
mand a good price.—Joseph Stewart. 


Jackson County, (we) Mo., Feb. 15th.— 
Rain is needed very badly. Several wells 
have gone dry, and the wheat is suffer- 
ing. The ground has cracked, exposing 
the wheat roots, and the top soil is being 
blown off. We have had only a couple of 
light snows this winter. No spring plow- 
ing has begun, and very little preparation 
has been made for getting the soil in 
proper condition. Way supply is getting 
short, and there is only a normal supply 
of corn. Live stock in fair condition. 
Very few newly-borns so far, and not 
much prospect of a very good number. 
Iiens are beginning to lay. Several farm- 
ers are buying oil meal to feed with straw 
instead of hay.—Isaac Walmer. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carroll County, (ec) Ill, Feb. 9th.— 
Hogs are pretty well marketed on account 
of the high price and the high price of 
corn, which is near the dollar mark, and 
is selling at from $1 to $1.25 at sales. The 
corn crop of 1916 was about 50 to 60 per 
cent of normal. I think that the colt crop 
will be about average. The pig crop will 
be above normal this year.—Ed Lamoreux. 

Marion County, (sc) IIL, Feb. 12th.— 
Very cold weather. Cattle coming thru 
in usual shape. Plenty of hay. Corn is 
searce, worth $1 per bushel; oats, 65 cents. 
Hfogs very scarce. Most brood sows killed 
off. Prospect for usual number of colts 
—50 per cent of mules. Work mules and 
horses scarce and high. Wheat prospect 
poor; no snow yet.—H. R. Benson. 








Jersey County, (we) IIL, Feb. 16th.— 
The thermometer registered 16 degrees 
below zero the 2d of February. Wheat 


sown late last fall is reported killed, and 
also much of the hill-land sowing. Prairie 
and lowland crop believed to be all right 
at present. Many hogs are being rushed 
to market. Lots of sheep being brought 
to county for hill farmers.—A. Thatcher. 





KANSAS. 
Franklin County, (ec) Kan., Feb. 12th.— 
It is getting very dry down here, and 


some think the wheat was injured during 
our cold spell in January, when the ther- 
mometer ranged from 12 to 20 degrees 
below zero. Hogs are very scarce; very 
few old sows were kept over, and very 
few shotes are left in the county. Corn is 
selling at $1 per bushel; oats, 63 cents; 
chop, $2.15 per cwt.; bran, $1.85; shorts, 
$1.95. Potatoes seem to be scarce and 
high—$2.25 per bushel. Very few cattle 
being fed, all kinds of feed being too high. 
Good, big draft mares are very scarce, 
but there are plenty of small horses, but 
no sale for them. Eggs and butter still 
continue high; butter, 38 to 42 cents per 
pound; eggs, 35 cents per dozen. Weather 
continues very dry; some wells are get- 
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ting low. With the exception of a light 
shower on the 21st of January, we have 
had no moisture since the fore part of 
December.—F. D. Everingham. 

Clay County, (nc) Kan., Feb. 13th.—I 
know of several farmers here, some quite 
prosperous, who have not a hog on the 


place. Several have only from two to 
four brood sows; some have no other 
hogs One here and there has eight to 


twelve brood sows, but very few have that 
many. The colt crop will probably be a 
little below normal. Not much corn on 
hand.—W. C. Milligan. 

Logan County, (we) Kan., Feb. 15th.— 
Wheat not looking good, Not much stock 
being fed. A shortage of feed over this 
part of the county. Lots of sales this 
month. Eggs, 30 cents; butter, 30 cents; 
hens, 12 cents; springs, 15 cents. No 
stock being shipped at present.—Mike 
Bratton, 


MINNESOTA, 


Lyon County, (sw) Minn., Feb. 8th.— 
Tre weather has moderated some. We 
had three blizzards between January 21st 
and February 4th, and as cold as 46 be- 
low. Some stock lost from exposure, and 
two men reported dead in last Sunday’s 
storm. Farm sales are held every day 
that the weather is fit, altho the farm 
places are drifted with snow six to fif- 
teen feet deep. Old machinery is selling 
very high; also cattle. Some farmers who 
sold off their hogs in the fall are now 
paying almost double for brood sows. Very 
little corn left to sell; some oats left; no 
wheat. Feed of all kinds will be scarce 
if the severe weather continues very long. 
Soft coal is $9 per ton here; potatoes, 
$2.40 a bushel. Very little farm land is 
changing hands. Quite a few lowa farm- 
ers coming here to rent this spring.— 
Chas. H. Carlson. 


NEBRASKA, 
Holt County, (n) Neb., Feb. 9th.—We 
have just experiénced three blizzards in 


two weeks. They remind us of the never- 
to-be-forgotten blizzard of 1888, but these 
were not so severe, and there was not the 
loss of life and property. Grain and stock 
of all kinds are selling at prices the high- 
est in the history of our county. Farmers 
and stockmen are realizing the value of 
better hogs, cattle and horses. The stock 
that is shipped all shows good breeding. 
Corn will touch the high-water mark of 
$1 per bushel before another crop.—Alex,. 
R. Wertz. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 

Miner County, (ec) S. Ds, Jan. 25th.— 
A few years ago, this part of Miner coun- 
ty would average about five brood sows to 
the farm; this year the average will easily 
be ten. The number of cattle being kept 
here has been very materially increased 
the past twelve months, and the increas- 
ing will continue. The slogan here is 
“better farming.”’ A distinct improvement 
is being noted along all lines. Nearly 


every farm has five to fifteen acres of 
alfalfa, and more will be sown this spring. 
—K. O. Bratrud. 


Recent Public Sales 


JONES’ POSTPONED SALE A SUCCESS 

The Chester White sale of Messrs. A. T. 
Jones & Sons, of Everly, lowa, which was 
to have been held February 2d, but, owing 
to the severe weather conditions, had to 
be postponed until February 12th, proved 
very successful. The forty-four head cat- 
aloged sold for an average of $64.22. Un- 
doubtedly this would have been raised to 
$75 had weather conditions been favorable 
on the first date, as, generally speaking, 
it was a very high-class lot of stuff. The 
fact that it was Messrs. Jones’ first sale, 
the outcome was encouraging. The top 
of the sale was a fall yearling, Lot 6. She 
sold for $145, to D. C. Gamble, of Green- 
ville, Ohio. A number of the offering 
were shipped out, altho nearby farmers 
and bieeuers took a good portion of them. 
The selling was conducted by C, C. Evans. 
The list follows of those that sold for $50 


and over: Lot 1, W. C. Ganby, Green- 
ville, Ohio, $115; 2, L. Ross, Tahlequah, 
Okla., $90; 3, Dt. W. H. Marks, Lake 


Park, Iowa, $105; 4, D. C. Toohey, Royal, 
Iowa, $107.50; 5, D. C. Toohey, $77.50; 6, 





E VERGREENS 


Nothing better for windbreaks and 
ges. We grow all hardy tested varie. 
ties,also a complete line of fruits, shrubs, 
etc. We are specialists. Write for free 
catalog. Evergreen Nursery Co., Sturgeon Bay, Wis. 


SEED CORN 


Pure bred Reid's, Silver Mine, Gold Mine, Calico, and 
Sliver King. Big Four seed oats. Send for price list. 


E. P. MYRLAND & SONS, Onawa, lowa 
IOWA 103 DATS Hise 2iclsing, pare, grows 


from smut treated seed for 3 
years. Robt. H. Edwards, Williamsbarg, Iowa. 














We have at the present time 


THREE GOOD FARMS 


that we will diapose of at very reasonable terms and 
prices to actual farmers. No land — commis - 
sions. If you are looking for a good h you can- 
not afford to pass this up. Write us for inte infovmmeion, 
Callaway State Bank, Callaway, Minn. 


SMALL FARM OF 30 ACRES FOR SALE 


Choice land. All tiled. Good outbuildings. 
strictly modern 10-room house, electric ented. 
Choice locatl ust ide the city limits, one mile 
from the college, with paved street to the corner of 
farm. For particulars write 
JAMES H. ROWE, Grinnell, lowa 


240-Acre Farm For Rent 


All plowable, thoroly tilled; large basement barn, 
good buildings, In best dairy section of U.8. Must 
be stock and hog man. Rent, $5.00 per acre. Pos- 
session March lst. J. F. Fitzgerald, Owatonna, Minn. 














JOR SALE AND KRENYT—Southern Minnesota 
farms, 140 to 240 acres, good buildings. A. H. 
SCHROEDER, Mankato, Minn. 








D. C. Gamble, Greenville, Ohio, $145; 
8, 9, 10, Henry Lohse, Everly, lowa, $62. 5b 
$62.50, $67.50, $64; 12, Henry Lectair, Ev 
erly, $62.50; 18, John Heldt, Everly, $055 
14, Elmer Mansmith, Hartley, lowa, 
15, I. Barlette, Bluffton, Ind., 3108: * 
H. F. Taber, Palmer, lowa, $110; 17%, c 
C. Raner, Guthrie Center, Iowa, $70; 17, 
H. W. Wunn, Everly, $59; 18, L. Sharn- 
berg, Everly, $59; 19, Henry Truckenmil- 
lowa, $55; 20, W. F. Brown, 
lowa, $55; 23, H. W. Wunn, $52.50; 
NV. La Doux, Spirit Lake, lowa, 
y. Hanse n, Ruthven, lowa, 
A. Murphy, Rearden, UL, 
Sharnberg, $52.50, $57.50; 
d Bolzin, Woolstock, lowa, $50 
33, H -E. Jones, Everly, $50; 34, H. W. 
Wunn, $50; 36, Francis Ross, Everly, $51; 
37, H. F. Toban, $60; 38, G. A. Walperton, 
I.verly, $50; 39, W. F. Brown, $85; 465, 
Ix. Jones, $50. 


ler, Sibley, 
Irgton, 
F, 





GEARKE BROS.’ SALE SUCCESSFUL. 

The sale of Duroc Jerseys held by 
Gearke Bros., of Aurelia, lowa, February 
13th, made the very satisfactory average 
of $65.84 on the forty-one cataloged lots. 
The turnout of breeders could hardly be 
classed as in keeping with the merits of 
the offering. Gearke Bros. sold one of the 
good lots that has been sold in northwest 
lowa this year, and they were in splendid 
breeding condition. Model Bess, the great 
sow so much talked about in the advertis- 
ing, met with admirers on every hand, 
She was purchased by W. K. Dobler, of 
Vail, Iowa, at $200, the top of the sale. 
B. A. Samuelson, of Kiron, lowa, was a 
strong competing bidder. Mr. Samuelson 
later secured her dam, Put’s Model, at 


$100. We wish to compliment Gearke 
Bros. for their ability as Duroc breeders 
and the courteous treatment they accor 


to all. Following is a list of those that 
sold for $50 and over: No. 1, W. K. Dob- 
ler, Vail, Iowa, $200; oF A. L. Neville, 
Aurelia, Towa, $75; 3, E. Waldon, 


Washta, lowa, $70; 4, ‘p ys Samuelson, 


Kiron, lowa, $100; 5 5, Jurgen Schmidt, Ev- 
erly, Towa, *$70; 6, U. G. Burton, Storm 
Lake, Iowa, $80; 7, And. Anderson, Au- 
relia, lowa, $65; 8, N. K. Nelson, Alta, 
Jowa, $87.50; 9, P. Suiter, Aurelia, Iowa, 
$85; 10, W. H. Johnston, Aurelia, Lowa, 


$90; 11, E. S. Kitterman, Kingsley, Iowa, 





3. W. Gailey, Battle Creek, lowa, 
R. Anderson, Cherokee, lowa, 
H. H. Lockin, Aurelia, Jowa, 


51; lb, 
$52. 50; ‘17. W. H. Johnston, $82.50; 18, 
Rena Matson, Alta, Iowa, $81; 19, Hienry 
jarth, Everly, Iowa, $75; 20, 21, A. Ry, 
Anderson, $77.50 $51: 25, . Carlson, 
Meriden, Iowa, $55; 36, Aug. Fett, Aure- 
lia, Iowa, $50; And, Anderson, $50: 28, 
t. Q. Carlson, 2: 29, 4 R: C. Howell, 
Aurelia, 5 Fred Grunnig, 
Aurelia, 2 $55; Ww. F. Keister, 
$62.50: 36, < Howell: S150: 38, Ray Cone, 
Alta, Bat Dog "$51; 40, Henry Irwin, Ireton, 
Towa, $65; 41, Ao. Hyzer, Storm Lake, 
Iowa, $65; 42, John Roskamp, Kanawha, 
Towa, $55; 44, Victor Frank, Cherokee, 


7 


Iowa, $72. 
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Our WeeklyMarket Letter 


Chicago, February 19, 1917.—Increasing 
threatening complications with Germany 
are telling very unfavorably on our pre- 
viously greatly increased foreign export 
trade, and it is feared that declines in 
shipments from this country will become 
general and extremely serious. During 
the week ending February 10th, the lard 
shipments from our Atlantic ports fell off 
to 2,861,000 pounds, comparing with 9,212,- 
000 pounds a year ago; while the exports 
of bacon were only 6,166,000 pounds, com- 
paring with 15,259,000 pounds last year. 
The domestic trade of the country is 
moving ahead at a rapid pace, but the 
speculation in stocks is falling off, and 
the tone is growing much less bullish than 
a short time ago. The money market is 
a little firmer, but rates of interest are 
still low, and country banks are carrying 
more funds than usual. The railroads are 
still unable to furnish cars in sufficient 
numbers to move freight offered, and 
much discomfort results. The grain mar- 
kets are much higher than in normal 
times, and materially higher than a year 
ago; but threatening war has made their 
position less secure, altho their statistical 
showing is mainly bullish. The wheat re- 
ceipts in primary markets since the first 
of last July amount to 283,295,000 bushels, 
comparing with 377,865,000 bushels for the 
corresponding period a year ago; the re- 
ceipts of corn since the first of last No- 
vember amount to 89,088,000 bushels in 
western markets, comparing with 85,085,- 
000 bushels a year ago; and the oats re- 
ceipts in primary markets since the first 
of last August amount to 197,660,000 bush- 
comparing with 186,035,000 bushels a 
year ago. Because of threatening trouble 
with Germany, the speculative business of 
Board of Trade firms has undergone a 
great falling off in volume of late, and it 
seems to be taken for granted that our 
exports will diminish materially as the 
weeks roll by. A large domestic consump- 
tion of grain is expected, and corn is fed 


els, 


freely to live stock on farms. 

Timothy seed sells at $3 to $5.50 per 100 
pounds; clover seed at $12 to $19.55 per 
100 pounds, and flaxseed at $2.78% to 
$2.84%, per bushel. Potatoes are selling 
aut $2.50 t6 $2.70 per bushel. Fresh eggs 
are selling at 41% to 42 cents per dozen, 


with extras at 46 cents for fillers and 47 
cents for cartons. Marketable butter sells 
at 2514 to 42 cents per pound, with sec- 
onds at 22 to 33 cents, and packing stock 


extras to grocers 
and 45 cents for 


while 
tubs 


28 cents, 
cents for 


at 27 to 
bring 44 
prints. 
Cattle are still selling at 
high with recent 
the choicer descriptions at the highest 
figures ever paid on the open market. 
Steers which have been fed from sixty to 
ninety days comprise the great bulk of 
the weekly offerings, short feeding having 
become well-nigh universal, and as mogt 
of the heavy, long-fed steers have been 
marketed already, the few now offered 
sell at a liberal premium over prices paid 
for steers graded as good. Fair numbers 
of yearlings are showing up on the mar- 
ket, but very few are choice in quality. 
A few cattlemen of long experience have 
been engaging in the production of prime 
heavy beeves for marketing later on, as 
they believe that so few will be marketed 
during the spring and early summer that 
extremely high prices will be paid. East- 
ern shippers are anxious to buy well-fat- 
tened steers weighing 1,400 pounds and 
over, but not many such cattle are to be 
had. Very high prices have prevailed for 
butchering cows and heifers, as well as 
for bulls, and canners and cutters have 
brought the highest prices ever paid in 
the history of the market. Cattle are re- 
ported from most feeding districts to be 
wintering well, and most cattlemen are 
furnishing plenty of roughage, such as 
corn fodder, straw or silage, supplémented 
in numerous instances with other pre- 
pared feeds. Dollar corn exerts a marked 
impression on the minds of most stock- 
men, and this explains why most cattle 
are marketed sooner than in former years. 
Stockers and feeders are active at times, 
with prices ruling high for desirable of- 
ferings. The bulk of the beef steers re- 
ceived last week sold for $9.50 to $11.25, 
with the better class of steers of heavy 
weights selling at $11.50 to $12, while 
steers classed as good went at $10.75 to 
$11.45, and a medium class of steers at 
$10 to $16.70. Ordinary light-weight steers 
brought $6.70 and upward, with fair little 


extraordinarily 


prices, transactions in 


killers taken at $8 and over. Yearlings 
were salable at $10 to $11.75 for fair to 
prime offerings. Butchering cattle were 


in good demand at $6.20 to $10 for cows 
and $6 to $10.50 for heifers, while cutters 


sold at $5.65 to $6.15, canners at $4.75 to 
$5.60, and bulls at $6.25 to $9.5/ Calves 





sold at $6.50 to $14.50 for coarse heavy to 


the best light vealers. Stockers and feed- 
ers had a good sale at $6.25 to $8.75 for 
the former and at $7.50 to $9.30 for the 
latter, while good feeding heifers sold at 
$6.50 to $8 and feeding cows at $6.25 
to $6.60. 

Hogs have been selling within a short 


time at higher prices than were ever paid 
before in the history of the trade, with an 
active general demand and a particularly 
large call for hogs of the better class of 








heavy and light weights to ship to eastern 
packing points. Even extremely liberal 
receipts have been purchased on some 
days without bringing about a break in 
prices, and on Moneény of last week, not- 
withstanding receipts of 71,886 hogs, prices 
had a good advance. Because of the dear- 
ness of corn, most stockmen stick to the 
policy of marketing hogs much younger 
and lighter in weight than formerly, and 
recent receipts averaged in weight but 
203 pounds, or the same average as a year 
ago, comparing with 223 pounds two years 
ago and 225 pounds three years ago. Prime 
heavy butcher and shipping barrows con- 
tinue the highest sellers, but prime light 
hogs are selling much nearer the best 
heavy weights than heretofore, with an 
improved demand. Prices for provisions 
have fluctuated a good deal at times, with 
some declines, altho the high prices paid 
for hogs proved an important strengthen- 
ing influence in making prices for fresh 
and cured products. During a recent week 
pork advanced about $1.80 per barrel, with 
sales at times above $30, and sales were 
around $10 higher than a year earlier, lard 
and short-ribs undergoing similar upward 
turns. A large pig crop for the coming 
spring is generally expected, with the 
largely increased numbers of sows to far- 
row, but the markets of the country could 
absorb probably from 10 to 15 per cent 
more pigs than the crop of a year earlier, 


easily. Within recent weeks, hogs have 
been contracted for next June delivery 
about $1 per 100 pounds above ruling 


prices for immediate delivery. Hogs rose 
last week to $12.60, declining later to 
$12.40 for the best, and sales all the way 
down to $11.65 for common light lots, 
while pigs brought $9.70 to $11. The best 
heavy hogs sold highest, with prime light 
shipping hogs a dime below them. 


Lambs made further high records last 
week, the best selling at $15 per 100 
pounds, which was a higher price than 


was ever paid in the past history of the 
market. Yearlings, wethers and ewes 
have sold also at record-breaking prices. 
and everything in the least desirable had 
a quick sale. Killers continue to discrim- 
inate against too heavy lambs, and these 
have to be sold at a large discount from 
prices paid for the best medium-weight 
lambs, while the same is true of year- 
lings, buyers showing a marked preference 
for the lighter weights. Feeding lambs 
are selling as actively as could be expect- 
ed at their extremely high prices, the de- 


mand being mainly from Michigan and 
Wisconsin. The big packers are buying a 
great many lambs in the Missouri river 


markets, and bringing them to their Chi- 
cago plants for slaughtering. Late sales 
were ag follows: Lambs, $12.50 to $14.85; 
feeding lambs, $12 to $14.20; yearlings, 
$11.50 to $14; wethers, $11.25 to $12.10; 
ewes, $8 to $11.85; bucks, $8.50 to $10.25, 
Horses were unusually scarce last week, 
and in extremely small general demand, at 
mostly unchanged prices, even army 
horses selling slowly at $120 for riders and 
$150 to $160 for gunners. Inferior old nags 
sold on the basis of $60 to $100, with driv- 
ers quotable at $100 to $200, and drafters 
at $185 to $285, while mules were quotable 
at $75 to $275. 
Wisconsin Agricultural Exhibit—The 
Northwestern Railroad is endeavoring to 
bring the possibilities of farming in upper 
Wisconsin to the attention of the farmers 
of the corn belt proper. It has fitted up 
a car with agricultural products from 
upper Wisconsin, and is running it over 


the Iowa lines of that road. Members of 
the faculty of the Wisconsin Agricultural 
College are accompanying the car and 


giving lectures. 





History of the Patrons of Husbandry— 
In a new volume published by the Orange 
Judd Company, D. T. Adkeson has written 
a semi-centennial history of the Grange. 
Mr. Adkeson reviews the work of the or- 
der from the time of organization down 
to the present. In the book is much 
valuable data, not only of historical in- 
terest, but of timely interest to all those 
who are interested in movements of this 
kind. The book sells for $1.50, and it may 
be ordered thru Watlaces’ Farmer 








HEREFORDS. 


HEREFORD BULLS 


I have 12 Hereford bulls from 10 to 20 
months old, dark colors, heavy bone 
with good backs and hind quarters, 
Good herd heading material. Also 
some good farm bulls. Alsoa Dale bull 
weighing 2200 Ibs. 

ELLIS BAILY, Marshalitown, lowa 


RURW’S Polled Herefords—Herd bull, 

Polled Chief 2d (5061) 492097, the greatest bull 
ever sired by Polled Chief (1171) 362706. For sale—3 
bulls, 10 to 12 mos. old, 2 polled and 1 horned, weigh- 
Ing 800 to 950 Ibs, each. A few young bulls and choice 
heifers. Write or call at farm. one mile west of 
town. F. W. DRURY, Rowan, Wright Co., Iowa. 

















MULE FOOT HOGS. 
QENN'S MULE FOOT RANCH can sell you 
\) Mule Foot boars, bred sows, gilts or weanling pigs. 


Prices reasonable. Geo. Sinn, Alexandria, Nebr. 











Boars and gilts 


BIG TYPE MULEFOOT HOGS [2's #02 et 


High Chief. Priced to sell. Write for particu- 
lars. F. W. KIRCHMAN, R. 6, Sumner, Iowa. 





ULEFOOT HOGS—Reg. herd. Bred sows, 
bred and open gilts, weanling pigs. Pedigrees 
furnished, H, C, ALLOWAY, Elsberry, Mo, 
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on a big sale offering. 
Chief sow. 


top big breeding. 


other fellow wants? 


Big Jones Jr., 


FORTY-SIX SOWS 
MARCH 1, 1917, SALE 


OAK GLEN FARM wear 


That in the main are daughters and granddaughters of Big Jones 
Jr., and bred to Orphan Lad, winner at the recent Omaha Show. 
Big Jones Jr., a half-brother to Gerstdale Jones, the boar 
that is largely responsible for the 
And Big Jones Jr., is out of a Mouw’s 
Here is aristocracy in full measure. 
Never before have we been able to offer such a large array of 
Never have we sold so many bred to such an 
extreme big type boar as Orphan Lad who has a record of third 
place at the world’s greatest hog show. 

Others in sale are by Long Pawnee, Smooth Big Jones, 
Long Jumbo 2nd, Long Orange and Long Kind’s Wonder. 
Surface, of Bristow, contributes 10 of these choice gilts. 

Don’t you want something that will please you—something that the 
Ask for the catalog. 





W. S. AUSTIN, . 


One of the Biggest and Smoothest 
of All Poland Chinadom 








IN OUR 





DUMONT, IOWA 


}251 average recently obtained : 


A. L. 


Address 


DUMONT, IOWA 








W. B. DUNCAN, Auctioneer 


Holmes Cantine, of Wallaces’ Farmer, will properly care for mail bids sent 
him in my care. 














POLLED DURHAMS. 


ere PEI 
PPL LDP DLL LS eer 


Polled Durhams 


Several bulls of serviceable ages, also a few fe 
males. Wecan suit you. Address 


WL RYOM, or J.T. FEROUEON, laure 
C.T. AYRES & SON 
OSCEOLA, CLARK COUNTY, IOWA 


Breeders of Polled Short-horn cattle (Polled 
Durhams), Percher » French Draft and 
Morgan horses. Stock for sale. 


Laurens, lowa 











Polled Durham Bulls 


Some choice herd headers of serviceable age. 


L. &. HUNTLEY & SON, Chariton, lowa 
D. S. POLLED DURHAM BULLS 


Reds and beautiful roans, low down and blocky. 
The get of our great, massive, Roan Victor 
X10401 - 289825. Few by Hamilton X10447- 
897053, Also two roan Sbort-horns of Cumberland 
blood. IRA CHASE & SONS, Buck Grove, lowa 








Polled Durhams 


Two red bulls, plenty of Scotch breeding with qual- 
ity and size combined. Also a few choice young 
heifers, reds and roans. 
J. G. PARKER, 





Numa, Iowa 





HOLSTEINS. 


Beaver Valley Farm 


Dutchiand Colantha Hengerveld Lad 
99772 at the head of Beavey Valley Herd. His dam 
is daughfer of Pieterje Hengerveld’s Count DeKol, 
27.94 1b. His sire, Colantha Johanna Lad, sire of 101 
A. R. O. daughters, sire of more daughters that have 
made 30 Ibs. of butter or given 600 Ibs. of milk in 30 
days than any other bull of the breed. Our herd 
consists of high producing dams of splendid A. R. O. 
records, We have a few choice young bu!ls for sale, 
well grown, straight, sound in health. For prices 
write BEAVER VALLEY FARM, Cedar Falls, Iowa. 


ADVANCED REGISTRY HOLSTEINS 


Over fifty cows and heifers in herd average over 
20 lbs. A. R.O. Young bulls for sale and a few cows 
and heifers. We have been breeders for 30 years. 
Correspondence and inspection invited. 

McHKAYW BROS., Waterloo, Iowa 











RED POLL. 


Old Homestead Red Polis 


Young balls of serviceable ages—good ones, | Sire, 
Jumbo 23810 by the undefeated Logan. Jumbo is also 
forsale. Best sire Teverowned. Right every way. 
For particulars write 
MYRON SCHENCK, 





Algona, Iowa 





T ED POLLED BULL CALVES from 3 to 
10 months old; good milking strain. Come or 
write H. A. Woblsdorf, Cresco, lowa. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


LIVE STOCK FOR SALE 


Clydesdale stallion, two years old, 
Clydesdale stallion, one year old. 
Hampshire and Oxford Down rams. 
Poland-China and Duroc Jersey fall 





igs. 


D 
Choice Ayrshire, Guernsey and Holstein bull calves 
from dams with yearly records. 
FARM DEPARTMENT, 
Towa State College, 


Ames, Iowa 









-P. J. LEAHY, 


ABEHRDEEN-ANGUS. 


_——ees oor eee 


ANGUS BULLS 


from as good a herd of Angus breeding cows as there 
is in America, and sired by top sons of noted shew 
bulls—Black Oakfield, by Black Woodlawn; Ben Hur, 
by Erwin C, and Balmont Jr., by Balmont. Bulls are 
thick fleshed, heavy built, of good feeding type and 
quality. Singly or car lot, at reasonable prices 
Farm near town, on Interurban and Rock Island, i§ 
miles east of Des Moines. Call or write. 


R. WILKINSON & SONS, Mitchellville, lowe 
GLENMERE 


Angus Bulls 


I am now offering some of the best Angus bulls 
ever produced in Glenmere herd. If you wants 
herd header of best breeding, or a show bull, come 
andsee them. They have individual merit by 
inheritance. 





Williamsburg, lowa 


Oakworth Herd 
Aberdeen - Angus 


Young bulls for sale; two Prides, one 21 months old 
and one 23 months. Both highly bred, one especially 
good. Also a lot of good sappy junior yearlings— 
Blackbirds, Prides, Ericas and Antelopes. Herd 
headed by Quintin of Oakworth 160078. 


HUGO W. HORSWELL, Estherville, lowa 


OTTO V. BATTLES, Prop. of Rosemere Stock Farm 
Home of OAKVILLE QUIET LAD, the Sire of 


Rosemere Prize Winning Angus 


We have a grand lot of young bulls for sale, sired 
by the old champton, Oakville Quiet Lad, the sire of 
our first prize calf herd at the International, and of# 
number of first prize winners in classes. Some ¢ 
show bulls for next year’s shows. If interested write 


JNO. B. BURCH, Mgr., Maquoketa, lows 
Aberdeen Angus Bulll F%, 


Binomialson 223445, 27 months old, aired by 
King Binomial 163951. Also one heifer 15 months olé 
by Joe of Walnut Lane 156932, not related. Not fat 
but in good condition. A good start for some one. 
$350 takes the pair. J. W. Phillips, R. 1, Havelock, le 


ANGUS BULLS 


A few choice individuals from 12 to 15 months of 
for sale, including one Trojan Erica. All sired by 
the splendid breeding Blackbird bull, Bredo 2d 178%. 
Come and see them, or write. 

W. 8S. AUSTIN, 


> ome Dale 
Angus Herd Bull for Sale Po37) ooo site 
Also young bulls from 9 to 18 mos. old. C. H. andd- 
E. BAUMAN, Pella, lowa. 
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Grandview Farm Shrops 


Yearling Rams for sale 
The best I ever raised 


C. J. WILKINSON, Colfax, lows 
__ ne 


Recorded Shropshire Ewes 


bred to lamb during April $32.50 each, or $30.00 “ 
in lots of five or more. Also some prize winner 


C. L. STEDDOM & SONS, Lacey, lowa 
— owt 
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ar Bés 


Tag your stock—best and cheapest means of 
identification for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
Name, address and number stamped on tags, 
Catalog mailed free on request, 

®.S. Burch @Co., 155 W. Heures St. Chicago 










BERKSHIRES. 


I a Sl 
Holland Farm Berkshires 


Young boars and gilts of prize winning stocks 
the Masterpiece family. Pigs sired by Superbus, 
sire of the world’s grand champion boar at the sed 
ama Exposition last year. They will please ¥ 
Prices reasonable. C. D. NICHOLS LIVE STOCK CO., Cram 
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0 urg, 
gt as 4% L. Andrews, Melbourne, Ia. 
‘44—Wm. Hlerkeimann, Elwood, Iowa, 
Mar, 15— J. A. Daniels and E. E. Owens, 
Williamsburg, lowa. . 5 

Mar. 21-—Krizer Bros., Eddyville, Iowa. 


Mar. 








Mar. 28- Uppermill Farm, Wapello, Towa, 
Mar. 99-—-Mansdam & Wheeler, Fairfield, 
war 3—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 
Neb; H. C. MecKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 
Manager. . . 
pr. 25 Whitsitt_ Bros., Pre-emption, IIL. 
Apr. 96—Hopley Stock Farm, Lewis, lowa. 
jore 1 Jos. Miller & Sons, Granger, Mo. 
Jone 7—Cahill Bhos., Rockford, Iowa. 
June 18—Ee Ogden & Son, Maryville, Mo. 
ANGUS, 
Mar. 20—R Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
vile, lowa. 
Mar 271—Wim. Cash, Williamsburg, Iowa. 
Mar 92-Miller & Wurzbacher, Morley, Ia, 
Apr. 17—-F J. Roberts, Atlantic, Iowa. 
Apr. 19—W H{. Cooper, Hedrick, Iowa. 
29—1. J. Donohoe, Holbrook, lowa. 
i—Association Spring Bull _ Sale, 
Rast St. Louis, 
av 2—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Chicago, fil. 
May 23—Julius Tudor & Son, Iowa City, 
Jowa. 
May 24—B. C. Dove, Shell Rock, Towa. 
Apr. 24 Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Joseph, Mo. 
yr. 25--Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Omaha, Neb 
r26—Association Spring Bull Sale, 
Sioux Cit lowa. 
June 5—Chas. Escher, Jr., Botna, Towa. 
June 6—Escher & Ryan, Irwin, Iowa. 
June 7—scher & Dalgetty, Manning, Ia. 


POLLED DURHAMS. 


Apr. 11—Chas. Irvine, Ankeny, Towa, 





Mar, 22—James Wilson & Sons, Avoca, Ia. 
”»—Combination Sale, South Omaha, 
: H. C. MeKelvie, Lincoln, Neb., 
Manager. 
HEREFORDS, 
Mar. ?22—Frank Ginsbach, Dell Rapids, 
nese §. Dak. , 
Apr. land 12—.°. A. Shade, Kingsley, Ia.; 
LS sale at Sioux City, lowa. 
HOLSTEINS. 
Be feo Feb. 27—D. Hl. Brinkman, Sheldon, Iowa. 
ted shew 
Ben Hur, PERCHERONS, 
Bulls are Mar, 8—R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
type end ville, lowa. 
Bet Mar, 19—Jas. Loonan & Son, Waterloo, Ta, 
sland, 16 Mar. 20—Pemberton Bros., lowa Falls, la. 
Ne, lowe sig 
4 Mar, 8—-R. Wilkinson & Sons, Mitchell- 
ville, lowa. 
PERCHERONS, BELGIANS AND 
SHIRES. 
Ss Mar. 12—George [ggert, Newton, Iowa, 
DUROC.JERSEYS. 
con Feb. 26—W. Ix. Dobler, Vail, Iowa. 
‘all cal Fe. 27 G. GB. McAndrews & Sons, Vail, 
ease Feb. °8—Miner Bros., Ventura, Towa. 
Mar. 1—T. IX. Bly, Brewster, Minn. 
Li : 
6, lows POLAND CHINAS. 
Feb, 27—M. 1’. Hancher, Rolfe, Towa. 
] ie Feb. 27—O. 1. Verry, Newburg, Iowa, 
Feb. 283—C, H. Vorter, Magle Grove, lowa, 
Feh, 28—J. LL. Carman & Son, Cook, Neb.; 
pus sale in ‘Te cumseh, Neb. 
: Mar. 1—W. S. Austin, Dumont, Iowa. 
ented Mar, 9—Frank Rainier, Logan, lowa. 
ene ned HAMPSHIRES. 
s. Herd Mar. 14—Vern Patterson, Fairmont, Neb. 
078. 


\ CHESHTER WHITES. 
lle, lows Feb. 27—-W. W. Vaughn & Son, 


lowa. 
yok Farm 
ire of 


Angus 
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Special Notice to Advertisers 


Those who desire to make changes in or discon- 


tue advertisements already runnin 

a ents alre € must have 
sale, sired Rotice of such discontinuance or change reach ns not 
he sire later than Wednesday 
1 andofe an Wednesday of the week preceding date of 
eae gud Wwue ih Order to be sure of same being made. The 


ated write ome 4ls0 applies to advertisements requiring class- 
cation or special position. Our pages begin to go to 











ota, lows Bedleetrotyper on Thursday morning and no changes 
———e Sebomede after pages are madeup. New advertise- 
Tl For pore however, can usually be inserted if received 
tale # a8 Monday morning of the week of issue 
|, aired by =—-_— aon seen ture 
onthe old 
Not fat LIVE STOCK FIELD MEN. 
ome one. Hw , : . ‘ 
relock, la. »M YODER, 1101 Walnut Street, Des 
mene Moines, lowa. 
> . 
> Ei CANTINIX, Cherokee, lowa. 
onthe ELMER J. LAMB, 859 North Thirty-third 
2d 178011. Street, Lincoln, Neb. 
t, lows = == Se 
————— 
eDale xe : 
om mts Vield Notes 
H. and J. 
MINER BROS.—LAST CALL. 
mene be, chance yet to get some good Duroc 
vn. 80wWs, bred to a great young boar, 
anneal lwa ott Miner Bros.’ sale, at Ventura, 
Videq February 28th. The boys have pro- 
rops and the splendid variety of top breeding 
ha the greater part of the offering has 
bred to the phenomenal young boar, 
oly ithfinder, the biggest 1916 spring 
ax, lowa on: Of the biced. Now, those wanting 
——w bi should 1 well to this offering. A 
os to Ket sow bred to a boar that 
Ewes ie re prot for future notoriety that 
me, Pathtin | has, is indeed rare, It 
“ay T@aso! , @E ted | what 
30.00 eae! P. : 1 be expect that what 
winners oe nncee has done, this his distinguished 
lowa r 4 Ike¢ e do. Bv all means get 
pide yeo™ bred to Big Pathfinder. Whether 
Seine ees a »w of John's Combination, 
vOnn's rio river: AA cacefeuns has r = 
Agaiy Beinn gain, Marion’s Wonder 


Albert, Cherry Chief, Fan- 


panne nh, . 
sires os te, 







High onel Algo, Top Colonel or 
stock—0 bore chief breeding, it matters not. The 
erbus, tb inten the and others besides We 
‘ase, 700 ave 1 to many of our Duroc readers 
nn Miner ‘3 oa note of the kind of sows that 
’ We w ee ) To those who haven't, 

“NM Say that their names are invari- 











ing. Read the final announcement in this 
issue.—Advertising Notice. 


AUCTION OF ELK GROVE POLAND 
CHINA 


We are pleased to have the opportunity 
of announcing to Wallaces’ Farmer read- 
ers that an offering of very choice big 
Poland China sows and gilts will be of- 
fered at auction by Mr. Frank Rainier, of 
Logan, Iowa, March 9th. It is perhaps 
the last opportunity of the season to buy 
good sows publicly. We regret that this 
offering could not have been sold earlier, 
as we fear those who appreciate the class 
of stuff Mr. Rainier will sell have already 
bought. However, under present market 
conditions, and the promise of strong 
profits in the hog business thruout the 
year, it should cause people to rally to 
the old sow with renewed vigor, and, if 
possible to do so, add one or two more to 
their list when good ones are offered. 
Mr. Rainier has been long at the business, 
He has bought and produces as good as 
the breed affords. We have saf at his 
ringside and have seen sows sell much 
below their worth, simply because people 
generally didn’t know the class of stock 
he had. We trust this will not be the 
case this time. Something like twenty- 
five tried matrons and fall yearlings sell, 
and many of them will compare with the 
best the winter offerings have turned 
out. He will also offer two junior year- 
ling herd boars that should especially in- 
terest people at this time of the year, who 
wish to raise good fall pigs They are 
R.’s Rig Bone 2d and R.’s Big Wonder. 
There is room for difference of opinion as 


to choice; however, we give preference 
to R.’s Big Bone 2d. He is a boar of such 
large scale and smoothness that he can 
readily be classed as a show boar. They 
are line-bred A Wonder boars, with a 
Big Tom cross. All the tried sows being 
offered have raised fall litters, and will 


not he carrying the necessary amount of 
flesh to sell best. However, thev are a 
great lot, good enough to please the most 
critical Chief Price Again, the old hero, 
has several daughters in the sale. Others 
of sterling worth are by Baron, A Wonder 
h.’s Big Bone, Fessenmeyer'’s A Won- 











der, Big Wonder, Giant, and R.’s Mon- 
arch, Two-thirds of the offering have 
been bred to Big Long Bob 2d, perhaps 


the biggest and best fall yearling seen by 
the writer this year. He is a mountain 
of bone and muscle. He is an extremist. 
Certainly no one would wish him bigger. 


This boar cost Mr. Rainier a high figure. 
Ilowever, we believe he got his money’s 
worth, and that those who attend the 
sale will value a sow bred to him. Read 


the announcement elsewhere in this issue, 
and ask for the catalog.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
THE HANCHERDALE SALE. 
As one writer put it, ‘““The world moves 
We think this re- 


on; so does Hancher.” 

mark very appropriate, This article is 
to call attention to Mr. M. V. Hancher’s 
Poland China sale, which will take place 


Rolfe, lowa, February 27th. Mr. Han- 
cher makes advancement in the = con- 
structive field of Poland China achieve- 
ments in keeping with the unprecedented 
forward movement of modern civiliza- 
tion. We all are wondering each year 
if the zenith has not been reached, yet 
development and improvement have, up 
to the persent moment, never ceased. Peo- 
ple are looking for size in Poland Chinas, 
and Hancher has it. People are looking 
for quality in big Poland Chinas, and 
Hancher has it. People are looking for big 
quality Poland Chinas that have the power 
to transmit same to their offspring, and 
Hancher has them. If this were not true, 


at 


it would be utterly impossible for Mr. 
Hfancher to make steady improvement 
year in and year out. Don't think for a 
minute that you are not going to be 


pleased with the fifty big sows and gilts 
Mr. Hancher has listed, and the boars to 
which they are mated. This has all been 
figured out long ago. Mr. Hancher knows 
just what the people want, and he knows 
how to provide it. We are quite safe in 
saving that no one this vear has_ sold 
thirty gilts larger—if as large—as Mr. 
Hancher will sell. They are just plum 
good. If it is your ambition to ever own 
a Poland China sow, don’t miss this sale. 
The full-page announcement appeared in 
last week's issue. te-read it; then buy 
a ticket for Rolfe, Towa.—Advertising No- 
tice. 
BIG JONES JR. SALE. 
A last reminder of the Big Jones Jr. Po- 


land China sale, to be held March 1st, 
by Mr. W. S. Austin, of Dumont, Towa. 
In ages, there will be five vearling and 


tried sows, six fall gilts, thirty-five spring 
gilts, and a couple of right likely fall boar 
pigs . As stated in last week’s issue, ten 
of the gilts are consigned by Mr. A. L. 
Surfus, of Bristow, Iowa, a neighbor of 
Mr. Austin. A few will be bred to Big 
Jones Jr., and the balance of Mr. Aus- 
tin’s consignment will be daughters and 
grand-daughters of his, largely, while 
thirtv-five head will sell bred to Orphan 
Lad, the crack young Omaha prize winner 
that was the lengthiest pig of his age at 
the recent Omaha show. Now, please re- 
member that the sows in the recent Peter 
Mouw sale, bred to Gerstdale Jones, made 
an average of $323.91 per head; and then 
remember that Big Jones Jr. is by the 
same sire as Gerstdale Jones, and that he 
is out of a better dam, she being a daugh- 
ter of the great Mouw’s Chief. If looking 
for something aristocratic in the big type 


family, get a daughter of Big Jones Jr., 
bred to Orphan Lad. Five daughters of - 
Bie Jones Jr., two fall gilts and three of 


spring farrow, are out of Miss Longfellow, 
one of Mr. Austin’s valued breeding sows, 
One of the very best sows in the sale, 
and also a big one, is Jones’ Maid, by Big 
Jones Jr. and out of Oak Glen Maid, by 


Tecumseh Longfellow 2d. 3e sure not 
to overlook her. Her two litter sisters 
topped Mr. Austin’s last sale as gilts. 











and the good brood sow conformation. 
They are the tops of his 1916 crop. There 
is no question but the man wanting brood 
sows will profit by being present at this 
sale. The final announcement appears 
with this issue.—Advertising Notice. 


THE DES MOINES SHORT-HORN 
BULL SALE, 


One hundred Short-horn bulls from a 
large number of lowa Short-horn breeders 
will be sold at Des Moines, March 6th 
and 7th, under the auspices of the Iowa 
Short-horn Breeders’ Association, with E. 
R. Silliman, of the American Short-horn 
Breeders’ Association, as manager of the 
sale. The announcement of this impor- 
tant event will be found elsewhere in this 
issue, and the names of the contributors 
to the sale appear in the announcement. 
The blood of Whitehall Sultan, Cumber- 
land, Villager, Choice Goods and. other 
noted sires is represented, and in the of- 
fering will be found herd bulls of excep- 
tional merit, a number of them proven 
sires. There will also be a lot of young 
bulls of both Scotch and Scotch-topped 
breeding, and the sale is certain to be a 
good place for buyers. C. L. McClellan, 
president of the association, is one of the 
contributors, and it will be remembered 
that Mr. McClellan consigned the top bull 


in the association sale a year ago. Dean 
Cc. F. Curtiss, of Ames, is another con- 
tributor, his herd being headed by a 


champion son of Avondale. EF. R. Silliman, 
of Colo, is also one of the contributors, 
as is D. A. Jay, secretary and treasurer of 
the association, and Frank Toyne, of 
Lanesboro, who is vice-president of the 
association. C. A, Oldsen, of Wall Lake, 
and EK. B. Thomas, of Audubon, who have 
been acting as sales committee, and are 
much interested in securing a good offer- 
ing for this sale, are each contributors to 
the sale. One of the best proven sires 
that will be sold at this time is the Choice 
Goods herd bull consigned by Bert Brown, 
of Adel It is not often that as good 


a bull goes at public auction. C. FE. Til- 
ton, of Maquoketa, Towa, will sell some 
extra good young bulls of Whitehall Sul- 
tan and Cumberland breeding, and of 
choice Scotch breeding on the side of the 
dams. W. EE. Summerville, of Manning, 
Iowa, will consign a white show bull, an 


April calf, sired by Nonpareil Victor, and 
out of a Lady Fragrant dam. Those look- 
ing for a show bull good enough to win at 
the state fair should not overlook this one, 
and he is bred well enough to head any 
herd. Wm. Herkelmann, of Elwood; G. H., 
Burge, of Mt. Vernon; John Rasmess, of 
Lake City; Maasdam & Wheeler, of Fair- 
field; Hopley Bros., of Atlantic; J. T. 
Judge, of Carroll, and Frank Pemberton, 
of lowa Falls, are among other prominent 


Jowa contributors to this big sale. e 
believe the discriminating breeder and 
also the farmer and the ranchman will 


have no trouble in finding what they want 
in this sale. See announcement, and write 


m. R. Silliman, Colo, lowa, for the sale 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer 
when writing.—Advertising Notice. 


SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ SALE AT 
GALESBURG, ILL. 


On Wednesday, March 7th, as announced 
elsewhere in this issue, Mr. A, J, Ryden, 
of Abingdon, Iil., will conduct an imper- 
tant Short-horn breeders’ sale at Gales- 
burg, where some seventy-five head will 
he sold, the offering being about equally 
divided as to sex. A number of the most 
prominent herds of central Mlinois are 
represented, and our readers are assured 
they will find good cattle in this sale, and 
we believe it will be a good sale to pat- 
ronize. Mr. Ryden is one of the contrib- 
utors to the sale, and his herd is recog- 
nized as one of the best Scotch herds to 
be found anywhere. Other good ones are 
from the prominent herds of John M. Bey, 
Aledo, 1ll.; H. G. Bowers, of Elmwood; C. 
T. Nelson, of Plandinsville; Nelson Stead, 
of Joy; Charles Weir, of Rio, Raymond 
Thompson, of Stronghurst; W. H. Creigh, 
of Knoxville; Geo. M. Demick, of Elm- 
wood; W. CG. Morrow, of Knoxville; W. 


(. Wind?sh, of Farmington, and Etherly 
Stock Farm, of Galesburg. The catalog 
is not yet at hand, and some other par- 


tienulars as to the cattle to be sold at this 
time will be given next week. See an- 
nouncement, and write Mr. Ryden for the 
catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer.— 
Advertising Notice. 
THE OAKLAWN SALE OF BELGIANS, 
PERCHERONS AND SHIRES. 

On Monday, March 12th, George Eggert, 
proprietor of the noted Oaklawn stud, at 
Newton, Iowa, will sell a superior offering 


of Belgians, Percherons and Shires, as 
announced elsewhere in this issue. He 
includes Oaklawn prize-winners that won 
at the recent Denver show, and at the 


lowa State Fair, and he is selling as good 
as he has at Oaklawn. When Mr. Eggert 
puts them in the sale ring, too, they go 
to the highest bidder without reserve. The 
offering numbers thirty-five head, twenty 


of which are Percherons, twelve Belgians 
and three Shires. The latter are stallions 
two and three years old, and, being the 


only Shires in the sale, are very apt to be 


overlooked, As each is a good one, the 
friends of this massive, big-boned breed 
will do well to be on hand when these 
sell. The Percherons are mostly n ares, 
but include several high-class young stal- 
lions, one a show yearling whose dam 

ws in the sale, The Pereheron mares 





zh up to 2,300 pounds. Among them is 


a matched pair of gray six-year-olds that 
will weigh two tons, and are splendid 
breeders, each having a show colt in the 
sale. There is also a splendid lot of black 
Percheron mares, all drafty and good. All 


the mares old enough, both Percheron and 
Zelgian, are broke to work, and are 
showing in foal The Belgian mares in- 
clude Mr. Egvgert’s lowa State Fair grand 
champion, Martha de Hinton; also her 
three-year-old prize winning — stallion, 


Oaklawn Choice Goods, winner of second 





ATES CLAIMED FOR LIVE STOCK SALES | 2>!y associated with the best offered pub- | Jones’ Maid was the best gilt raised in | at the recent Denver show, and also a 
] licly by our best bre rs. he boys are | 1915 at Oak Glen. A very fine sow bred to | s»cond prize futurity yearling at the lowa 
SHORT-HORNS. out for the good ones, always. If wanting | Big Jones Jr. is Monarch’s Lady, by L.’s | State Fair. The sire is the grand cham- 
gand7—lowa_Short-horn Breeders’ brood sows, you can’t afford to stay away | Pawnee Lad. She has bone and symmetry | pion of 1912, Valiant de Merbes. A three- 

-  wiation, Des Moines; bull sale; E. R. from this sale. One of the good offerings | and is a splendid producer. Another | year-old show stallion, Vulcan, is another 
Assoc “ Colo, lowa, Manager. , of the year has been retained for the last, | splendid producing sow bred to Big Jones | good Belgian included, and he is by the 
pilima nort-horn Breeders’ Sale: at and bred to a sensational big boar. Get | Jr. is Wonder Princess. Mr. Surfus | same sire as the International] grand 
on ill.; A. J. Ryden, Manager. the catalog. It can be had for the ask- sells a good lot of gilts, showing length, champion, Alfred de Bree Eyck. Mr. Eg- 


gert also includes the Belgian herd horse, 
Perriott de Lalling, a cream-colored five- 
year-old, weighing over a ton. One of his 
colts was first in reserve futurity cham- 
pion at Denver for Mr. Eggert. The offer- 
ing is remarkably free from blemishes, 
and our readers are assured that Mr. 
Eggert is selling a strictly desirable, clean 
lot of mares and stallions. Write for his 
illustrated catalog, mentioning Wallaceg’ 
Farmer.-—Advertising Notice. 
PERRY’S POLAND SALE, NEXT 
TUESDAY. 

O. E. Perry, of Newburg, Iowa, will sell 
at his farm, one mile north of Newburg, 
a splendid offering of forty-five Poland 
Chira bred sows, on next Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 27th. The announcement and other 
particulars appeared in last week's issue, 
and those.interested in buying should have 
the catalog, which gives additional par- 
ticulars of interest. Mr. Perry’s herd is 
headed by the big type show boar, Blue 
Valley Jumbo, a prize-winning son of 
Mouw’s Black Jumbo, that was a winner 
of third for F. G. Paul at the state fair 
last year, and was the sire of the junior 
champion sow. The Perry offering in- 
cludes a dozen fall yearling sows that are 
stretchy and smooth but not fat, also a 
few tried sows that include the dam of the 
best litter raised last vear, and the rest 
are the pick from the best of the spring 
gilts raised. They are bred for March and 
April farrow, and are a good lot of choice 
breeding, as noted last week. Keep the 
date-in mind, next Tuesday, and note that 
the sale will be held at the farm, which is 
only a mile from town. Kindly mention 
Wallaces’ Farmer when writing for cata- 
log.—Advertising Notice. 


PERCHERONS AND SHIRES AT AUC. 
TIO MARCH 8TH, 
Attention is again called to the impor- 
tant offering of registered Percheron and 
Shire mares and _ stallions, to be sold 
March 8th, by R. Wilkinson & Sons, of 
Mitchellville, lowa. The offering numbers 
forty-two head, and includes a number of 
imported mares and stallions that were 
personally selected and imported by the 


senior member of this firm There are 
twenty-seven mares in the offering, all 
old enough being bred and now carry- 
ing their own guarantee. The fifteen 
stallions include several extra good two- 
year-olds, and none are older than six 
years. Messrs. Wilkinson are old-time 


breeders and importers of Percherons and 
Shires, and have made a specialty of good 
ones. The good character of their horses 
is well known in different localities thru- 
out the state where they have customers 
that have gotten good results from stal- 
lions and mares from this herd. They are 
well fixed for the busines, owning some 
three sections of rich corn and blue grass 
land in a body near the town of Mitchell- 
ville, which is located on the main line of 
the Rock Island, seventeen miles east of 
Des Moines, and also on the Nes Moines 
and Colfax Interurban, See announcement 
and write for the catalog, which gives 
other particulars of interest. Kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.— 
Advertising Notice. 

WILSON & SONS’ POLLED DURHAM 

SALE. 

Jas. Wilson & Sons, Avoca, Towa, will 
sell a Polled Durham offering on March 
22d, that for uniform good type and qual- 


itv, and choice breeding, excels any 
Polled Durham offering ever sold in Towa 
or the west. The offering numbers fifty- 
three head, fourteen of which are bulls. 
Such Scotch families are represented as 
the Duchess of Gloster, Victoria, Butter- 
fly, Golden Drop and Orange Blossom. 


Watch for announcement and particulars 
later, and write early for the sale cata- 
log, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer when 
writing.--Advertising Notice. 
J. L. CARMAN & SON’S POLAND 
CHINA SALE, 
On next Wednesday, February 28th, J. 
L. Carman & Son will sell a select lot of 


Poland China tried sows, fall sows and 
spring gilts, at Tecumseh, Neb. Most of 
their sale stuff is sired by Long Henry, 


the boar on which they won grand cham- 
pionship over all breeds at the 1916 John- 
son County Stock Show. The sows are 
bred to Cloverdale’s Son, by Big Clover- 
dale 2d, They are big, lone, heavy-boned, 
good quality Polands, that should please 


discriminating buyers. The catalog is 
now ready, and we would suggest that 
our readers interested in good Poland 
Chinas send for a copy of the same and 


arrange to attend the sale. The sale will 

be held in town, which will make it con- 

venient for buyers.—Advertising Notice. 
BLY’S DISPERSION. 

March 1st marks the ending of one of 
the oldest herds of Duroc Jerseys in the 
state of Minnesota, It is that of Mr. T. FE. 
Iilv, at Drewster. Much good has come 
to the breed thru the work of this veter- 
an breeder, and we trust that his final 
sale will not go unappreciated. Besides, 
eicht head of Scotch bred Short-horns go, 


seven females and a_ bull. grewster is 
easy of access, it being the first station 
east of Worthington, on the C., St. P., M. 
& ©, line of the Northwestern See pre- 
vious issue for further particulars.—Ad- 
vertising Notice 


KRIZER BROS.’ SHORT-HORN SALE. 


Krizer Bros., of Eddyville, Towa, will 
sell a strong offering of Scotch Short- 
horns on March 21st. The female offering 
includes a uperb lot of Scotch heifers 
that are growthy and smooth, and none 
of the females are over five year old 
Ten good young bulls are listed Krizer 
Bros. grow good seed corn as well as good 
Short-hort and at the ree t state corn 
show, at Ames, they won two firsts. The 
Short-horn announce nt 1 other par 
ticulars will appear lat Watch for it 
and write now for the ile «¢ ilo men- 
tioning Wallaces’ KFarmer.—Advertising 


Notice. 
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To be held at the farm, 14 miles from he 
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5 5 § 5 them 
like 
type, 
heavy 
1 is a 
9 reds 
Avo! 
one 
42 Head—Imported and Home Bred has 
exte! 
27 Mares, 15 Stallions in 
My Ue 
of de 
No Better Lot of Percherons and Shires Go Through a Sale Ay 
ver 
A number of the stallions and mares are imported. All the mares of breeding at 
. . 7 . € 
age are showing in foal, and all are good, big, drafty mares, and nearly all are f in 
young. There are several match teams that will please buyers. on al 
The stallions run from yearlings to six years old. Some extra good two-year- ing } 
olds are included. BE 
Write for the sale catalog, which gives other particulars of interest, and come 
and spend the day with us. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer when writing. fj 
W. H. COOPER, Auctioneer. gome 
Mitchellville is located 17 miles east of Des Moines, on the Interurban Ry., from vonty 
Des Moines to Colfax, and on the main line of the Rock Island Ry. his fs 
sist 0 
La we years 
R. WILKIN N & SO itcheilville, lowa ||: 
comin 
S 5 » and ¢@ 
three. 
| and a 
i dcieseecsichelamasnathdnoctanaciosiceinesetciaiemsiveetesantannaeiniand aienivestneiosianeaindvarteais tive, } 
terest 
, HORSES. HORSES. AUCTIONEERS popul: 
inne henna in pAb DpeDpaprppmnnnnnp npbinnppp pnp bans Asiana ee 
== TRUMANS’ CHAMPION STUD “|| PRICED FOR QUICK SALE W. M. PUTMAN] 
s » ¢ 
A I > re De A ’ 
Our regular December importation of Percheron staliions arrived per S.8. Manchuria on the 30th, digger eae Gon eee es strong 
and together with the large number on hand will make us the grandest collection of 4 AUCTIONEER that | 
. C. E. HOYMAN, Stanwood, lowa bourn: 
Shires, Percherons, Belgians, Suffolks and Hackneys a i 
ainbled on this farm. All are f ale, and our usual straightforward and P I i Tecumseh, Nebraska lth, 
ble business methods are en died into a guarantee with eaeh stallion e C eron a ions all ares . ade 
that should appeal to you before buying elsewhere. A new picture of the farm, also our aa ff sanetenee, phy ooeeeer of ya “ 
profusely Ulustrated catalog, mailed free on shee. of your address. Write us if a first-class We have seventy-two head of fine Percheron stal- vidual chal Pysetigi I = > anc 8 
imported or American-bred stallion is needed in your neighborhood. No old, worn- lions and mares that will sell at bargain prices if a 
out, picked-over stallions on band. Address taken soon. Write for descriptions and prices. 
ats . —_ rh , ' Frank T. Pe bi ton 1 Falls, I 
TRUMANS’ PIONEER STUD FARM Box 7, BUSHNELL, ILL. emberton, Lowa Falls, lowa GROSS, MACON, MO, 








LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER 


Having quit the St. Louis mar 
ket as leading horse auctioneer 
for the purpose of devoting my 
whole time to the selling of pure 
bred stock, I feel very mueb LAST 
gratified by my fi:st year’s work, This 
having sold for upwards of 1@ low 
breeders, some of them holding Path?i 
more than one sale. 

Write me for dates. 





mat For Sale or Will Trade '°" pe et oe 
PURCHASE PERCHERONS OF QUALITY ‘an 


tered 5-year-old Mammoth Jack, black with white 
From E. J. HEISEL, Fremont, lowa 


points, large head and ears, extra heavy bone and 
70 miles southeast of Des Moines, in Mahaska County 





tin: 4 


sound. Weighs 1000 pounds. Is a sure breeder and 
a very prompt performer. A. & J. C. JOHNSON, 
L yonville, lowa. 





Five-Year-Old & Stallion 


Belgian red roan; 4 imp. mares, 6-9 yrs. old, 2 sorrel, 
I spent more time than ever finding the good ones, and am in a position to offer larger 1 bay, 1 bik.; 1 filly coming 3, sorrel; 1 fily coming 2, t 
colts that are sounder and have more bone than ever. Come and see them, or write, red roan; 1 stallion coming 3, sorrel; 1 stallion com- full br 


ment lont ng Wallaces’ Farmer % ing 2, blue roan; 2 aged mares, 5 5 and 7, 4 H don’t « 
_ L.K.FALK, KR. 4, | Clarinda, Iowa earn uc loneering finder: 


Stallions that will please you, from five-year-olds weighing over a ton down to yearlings 
weighing up to 1700. Also a few mares, 


























B U’ Y A J AC kK ¥ ou need one in your neighborhood. "P ER Semsihan P a a : : 
Every farmer needs some good mules; they are the a . E or sale cheap. Rea 
most economical power you can have on the farm; they are ready in all kinds I show horse; 8 years old; sound and sure breeder; at World’s Original and Greatest Schoo! and pee 4 Dn 
of weather and perform more hard service than any other possible power that a welght 2200 pounds. Come or write. C. V. JOHN- 9 teen vig nee pase a ~~ i ag Caklar 
farmer can employ. I am one of the oldest breeders and importers in the United BON, Pilot Mound, lowa. lly ell augh K today * ms 
esc rse teanah ae : h 








States. If have the best assortment and can furnish you the best jacks that you 
can find inthe world. Experience has taught me the kind of a jack you need, 
I can furnish the right kind ata moderate price. I can use stallions, tractors, 


. . a} 
=.= L. ST REAM, Creston, Ia. Imported Jones National School of Auctioneering awd 


and home bred Percheron, Belgian and Shire 




















and a touring car of any make but the Mitchell, also a section of land, in ex- stallions and mares, All ages | at reasonable prices, CAREY M. JONES, President in the 
change for full blood mares, stallions and jacks 1 have stallions and mares of all ages and priced for sale at to eve) 
asacrifice. If you have a good stallion you do not need, come and trade bim to me on a good first Class jack, POLAND. CHI INAS. 74 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago, Ul. deh 
Ww. is DeCLOW, Cedar Rapids Jack Farm, CEDAR RAPIDS, |OWA at ae es spring 














stabs Be An Auctioneer§®;,: 
|B ELG iA d MARES LEFEBU RE’S BELGIANS Takes energy and application, but makes money the Oa 
a from the start. Your investment {s small, you risk feven- 


for sale. Both imported and nothing, and you constantly are making new busines attract 












bome bred. Our large farm ifs 150 Stallions aos Mares— 150 Forty big spring boars—20 big spring open gilts acquaintances of the best kind. ing | 
operated exclusively by pure all ages. weighing 200 Ibs. and better in spare flesh. Main MISSOURL AU CTION SCHOOL —~ tail ” 
bred mares. They all ratse A Large and Choicé Collection sire, Paragon 72900, a giant for size, and out of | Largest in the World. B CARPENTER, Pres. ui, c: 
colts and are winners when for sale at all seasons of the year. | mature sows with extreme scale. We have spent the 818 Walnut St., 3d A, ‘Kansas City, Mo. Hotor 
fitted for the big shows. They Correspondence solicited, Free best years of our life getting this scale and bone. es deem 
tell us there are none better in 1917 Catalog ready For farther information write ‘ mentio 


America. To see them is to 
appreciate them. 


R. F. French, Independence, la. 


H. LEFEBURE & SONS, Fairfax, lowa | GEO. GLYNN, _ Sioux Rapids, lowa JOHN R. THOMPSON Fi: 
8 miles west of Cedar Rapids. le aaa \ Will be 
- —— PLAINVIEW Pedigreed Livestock Auctioneer § ® 1. 


PERCHERONS OFFERED 40 "Sfcriseexsraascesn 4p PO L AN DS —__w eo 


Standard colors; 2 to 6 4 ld; welght 18 all. la lind « 
IMP. JOU JOU 82228 (89293) oiipener’ cote: 9.00.6 goten oid sesbehs site se JL Mcllrath, Grinnell, la § ©: 


breeders. Some we imported as colts in 1913. We Thirty head of big type, !mmuned bred sows and 























22 bs., 7 ve 5 re. 8 : A ristere > falt 
eee | 4 a a -_ yo ge yt raise, feed and sell them ourselves. Best of terms | gilts. They are large and smooth. Also 100 choice bas conductor of re cio . — len ama What t 
mares, mares sired by Jou Jou from weanlings to | #2d guarantee. A satisfied customer our best adver- | fall ples, either sex. Priced to sell. sare pred bormen, cattle aud ovine on our farm, We @& fice, 
3 years. aud mares in foal to Jou Jou, All sound, | “isement See us. PLAINVIEW HOG AND SEED FARM think we know our business. Write for dates. AF 
all blacks. Prices very reasonable. Nearly all our wm. A. HALE & SONS, Frank J. Rist H boldt. Net axes nemenr sass. eben aisincaicacscesseeaee x 
own breeding Prop’rs Grand View Farms, ™ ——— st, ambo o 2 e De Hous 








MARTIN N. TAGESEN, Mason City, lowa 


a mi. N N. -E. Cedar Rapids. Anamosa, Iowa Hanson’ s s Big Po le nds H. S. Allen, Chariton, lowa gm 
LIVE STOCK AUCTIONEER : 


l 
| Ss : A : & { The largest and best bred gilts that will Cor 
| go out this season are sired by and bred to the three DUHOC SALES A SPECIALTY eM) 
3 awh oc ari great boars, Giant Wonder by the old hero, A Won- Have conducted sales in eight states the past seasom fary 

F O re Ss A & E od Peter, that weighs 978 Ibs. as he goes to the —_—_—_—__ 

breeding crate; and Big Hal by Adams’ Big Hal. Li St k Auctionetl Stor 
Two high class Percheron stallions, 0 . THEO. MARTIN ve ofoc wad 
1igh class Percheron stallions, out of im C. K. HANSON & L SON, Nashua, lowa : BELLEVUE, 10WA tho 


ported mares. 1 black, 5 years old, weight 2,000 Ibs. 











Has for sale some good and useful young stallions 
and mares of different ages, colors and breeds. 





Percheron ’ 1 blue-grey, 3 years old, weight 1,850 Ibs. Will be a > aca a ‘ola 
cherons, Belgians and Shires | + »tuc-srey. Poland-China Bred Gilts wave srocs Mi’ 

GEO. sesent, r wie at reasonstie prices STUART BAXTER As fine a bunch as we ever raised. Best of big type uN. G. KRASCHEL- AUC "TION BES no 
ropr N ton, breeding and out of mature sows. They weigh from Harlan, “~~ or. 

pt, ewton, lowa Evergreen Hill Stock Farm, Battle Creek, lowa | 950 to 300 Ibs. each and are bound to please. Priced ——_—_——~ 80 inte 


_ Branch barn at Rockw ell City, lowa— ANDREW STEWART. Manager 





+ oo —— to sell. W. H. BARR & SON, Villisca or aut) 
YOOD VIEW STOCK FARM—50 icone’ Kliliott. Towa. H. Ses W. B. & é. E. DUNCAN Gordon 
¥ and home bred registered English Shire, Belgian ae 


L.EAR FIELD, vor 
and Percheron stallions and mares, mostly Percheron | S§QWS, SOWS, SOWS 2%.°f,them and bred to AUCTIONEERS ™ LOWA _ 
3 ‘ ns of the ton type, good coiors and fine individuals; also 620 It ’ fall 4 103 1 og a W oer ed —— be 
some Percheron mares in foal and colts at side, 2 a 6 ». fall yearling, nch bone, and Pufahl's book 

aimee : ms Pine we a Wonder 260485, 2300 1b. spring pig, 8¢ inch bone, for Wy C LOOKINGBILL Real Estate and Live 60s fhe 
lowa. spring litters. A fine lot of big smooth ones. You ed AUCTIONE 











fillies. Prices reasonable and stock O. K. 


Seven good boned es bla ack colts and young horses, 
HAMILTON & Sons, Garden Grove, Decatur Co., 














i] I t 0 e “0 " ‘ “ 
three weanlit iriings, a 4-year d, and our ieee ss xed ate will like the price too. Guaranteed to satisfy or Sac City, Iowa. You know the reel. fale |), 
herd horse, Lue ife r ‘s7047, son of Cawsac by The- money back G. PUFAHL, Luan low 7 : eS book. 
udis: dam. Imp. Iridite by Etndiant. Lucifer is perchen ons — Belgians— Imported y sco ~ suds a, towa the 





the kind people ask and get 22.000 for. We will sell 
him right. The five colts are his get. We need the 
room, Get our price list and full description. Address 


Ni. I ‘MUGHES, Paut lina, lowa 


a neer Of bay 
and home-grown 4 and 5-y.-old stal- : Live Stock Anctio arn 
lions, ton sai paaniars ; 39 r abe Oe QOmE good Poland China gilts forsale. Will weigh | GED 4 BURGE Pedigreed live stock. Mater 
olds, yearlings, produce of 62 Imp. and | \) Over 300 Ibs. each, Bred for March farrow. Write ots Mt. Vernon, To Offer 
home-bred mares and noted prise win- or visit. H. A. Wohlsdorf, Cresco, lowa. —— ba ny 


a TAMWORTHS, E. H. JACKSON, JEFFERSON, IOWA 9 |: 
rall sold. Now bavete | Live Stock and Real Estate Auctionee’ BF lec), 

in. 
Shire Stallions. and Mares Ss * etl and Po Nies | TAMWORTHS fri. Sree * 






































hé op te three eo rd oan pte AVY — d stallions for and ‘gilts for February, March JERSEYS. | 
sale as follows: One black 4 yr. old, weight 1800; one — and April farrow. Choicest blood lines; most all wea mt of 
sorrel 4 7r Se res See areal b 9, old, ex- FOR SALE—SEND FOR LIST sired by grand champions. Also a selected lot of | PVWO REG. JERSEY pulls soon ready Bf log «,, 
R.J PAUL, Gil rice =o nsdn : MAPLE LAWN PONY FARM pigs iu numbers to suit; mostly by grand champions. light service out of best bred dairy cows t, I» tra} 
J. . man, Marshall Co., Lowa Jas. A. Watterson, Prop., Aredale, lowa J. B. MacKOY, Farragut, lowa price. Mt. Pleasant Jersey Farm, Mt. Pleasan' Breh ji 
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THOSE SCOTCH BULLS. 

The writer recently looked over the 
Scotch Short-horn bulls being offered by 
Mess''s. Dubes & Ohlson, of Aurelia, la. 
We want to say that these young men 


have some very choice specimens to offer. 


mhe senior herd bull, Count Mayflower, 
has served them well, and may now be 
conservative price. He is one 


pad at 2 
of the best 
have seen 


filled bulls 
anywhere. 


at every turn we 
True, he could be 





vey, yet he is a big bull, weighing 1,800 
mounds serv *eable condition. Three 
gons of his are for sale, eight and twelve 
and fifteen months old, and every one of 
them is filled from head to quarters, just 
fike their sire. They are the real beef 
tyne, thick, deep-bodied, short-legged and 
feavy-boned. One, the eight-months calf, 
js 2 splendid roan, the others are good 
reds. A twenty-months son of Earl of 
Avondale, called Stamford Avon, is the 
one fit immediate hard service. He 
has been use in the herd to quite an 
extent, and is known to be sure and right 
fn every Way. tle stands straight and 
gquare, 2nd is meaty from end to end; is 






of decided ma culine character, yet void 
of undue coarseness, The boys are anx- 
jous to move these bulls, as they have a 
very large amount of stock and need the 
rom. ‘Their herd is composed of Scotch 
eattle exclusively. Don’t fail to see them 
fin need of a bull. Their card appears 
on another page of this issue.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


BELGIAN STALLIONS AND MARES 
FOR SALE. 





L. R. Falk, of Clarinda, Iowa, is offering 
gome big values in Belgian stallions and 
mares. Mr. Fall wants to dispose of these 
good horses, which he has maintained on 
his farm. ‘The horses being offered con- 
sist of one imported red roan stallion, five 
years old; six imported mares, ranging in 
ages from five to-nine years; one filly 
coming two years old, one coming three, 
and a pair of stallions coming two and 
three. These horses are a high-class lot, 
and are priced at figures that are attrac- 
tive, considering the quality. Anyone in- 
terested in good mares or stallions of this 

pular breed should write or visit Mr. 
alk. See ad.—Advertising Notice. 


GREAT TRIO OF SHORT-HORN SALES. 


A Short-horn sale circuit that should 
strongly interest discriminating buyers is 
that beginning with M. L. Andrews, Mel- 
bourne, lowa, March 138th, followed by 
Wm. Herkelmann, Elwood, Towa, March 





|AN 


ska 





Wth, and the next day, March gd 
A, Daniels and Evan Owens, of Wil- 
La lamsburg, lowa. Three great Scotch of- 
ferings of attractive pedigrees and strong 
individual excellence will be dispersed in 
this circuit. Watch for illustrated an- 
CON, MO, funcements and particulars next week, 
and write now ‘for the attractive illus- 
TONER trated sale catalogs. Kindly mention 
Louis mat # Wallaces’ Farmer when writing.—Adver- 
auctioneer tising Notice. 
voting my 
mpc LAST CHANCE TO BUY PATHFINDERS 
e@ 
jear’s work, This will be at Miner Bros., Ventura, 
ards of 10 Hi fowa, February 28th. Thirty sows bred to 
em holding Pathfinder’s Giant, in the recent Dex- 
himer sale, averaged $153.41. Miner Bros. 
aii gill thirty head bred to Big Pathfinder, ¢ 
fil brother to Vathfinder’s Giant. Now 
don’t overlook this sale if you want Path- 
ring finders.— Advertising Notice. 
nd ‘beeme THE NEW OAKLAND SIX, 
very braned A special announcement of the new 
W rite today Qakland Six, the popular low-priced car 
AY Oakland Motor Co., of err 
ch., appears on page 347. It has a 2,50 
joneering revolution per minute motor, with valves 
ent in the head, developing one horse power 


to every fifty-three pounds of weight. The 
tires are 32 by 4, 51-inch long semi-elliptic 
rings, 112-ineh wheel base, which means 


cago, Ill, 








1eer a@sy riding, and yet the price on this 
Oakland Six is only $875. The price on 
kes money the Oakland Wight, their 73 horse power, 
1], you risk fven-passenger touring ca:, is $1,585. An 
ew business attractive catalog illustrating and deserib- 
: ng both of these Oakland models in de- 
OOL tail, can be had by writing the Oakland 
TER, Pres. No : eae * apes 
ty, Mo. itor Co., Pontiac, Mich., and they will 
brindle 2 >" dem it a very great favor if you will 
‘ Mention the advertisement in Wallaces’ 
OW Farmer. If you would like a letter of in- 
eon to the Oakland dealer, they 
\ Will be glad to give it to you. He will 
tloneet be pleased to give you a demonstration 
' of hoth the Oakland Six and the Oakiand 
Eight, so that you can ‘e just exactly 
h car will do. T srice of Oak- 


eertainly reasonable, and the 
s would like to have you look 


il, ta. 

















a specially. V personally, and see ¢ xactly 
flew ‘have to offer.—Advertising No- 
‘farm. 
e068: 2 BOOK OF HOUSE PLANS. 
inned especially for practical 
lowa and convenience are a fen- 
§ book of house plans issued 
R l Van ‘Tine Co., of 6176 
I enport, lowa. There are 
nt their ‘hook. bt 4 model 
pa oe of trom five to ten rooms, 
1 four to seven rooms, In 
uctionet! half stvles, or three to six 
1OWA ry styles, and bung 
ann to ix room TI 
. ock s, plans and t t 
ON EEB t which the Goilon 
in. Lows | f ish the materials which 
| For the convenience 
UNCAN their plan book, the 
Co. have placed cou- 
LD, ir ndyertisement, which appears 
this week, and the will 
ae ly to send you their plan 
1 Live 8to0 se their roofing samples, 
NEES hor on garages, their whole- 
w ee e gee gage bart or 
! have made a special study 
netioneet Is year, and their building 
on jows al catate One of the things they 
ee «the len ‘ ld he of es pecial interest 
1ows teh Imher of our readers is the sleeping 
I, undleq sawed. Everything S fitted, 
sctionee? keping th marked, and age offer bor 
ne ine dy h in three sizes, the sma est 
§ £ only $53 complete. A sleeping 


anne tnt solves, to quite an extent, the prob- 
. ready for ing or the extra room you need for sleep- 
cows. LOY er. hers in the summer*time, when 
jeasant, 1 th help is employed, and the sleeping 

Mformation which Gordon Van Tine 








Co, have should be of especial interest. It 
is a good time right now to plan on that 
sleeping porch, and it is the very thing 
that a lot of farm homes will want to 
provide extra sleeping room during the 
spring and summer months, when the 
work on the farm is heavy.—Advertising 
Notice. 
HINMAN MILKING MACHINES. 

As a sample of the many good letters 
they receive from users of Hinman milk- 
ers, the Hinman Milking Machine Co. re- 
produce a letter from H. G. Anderson & 
Son, of Jackson, Minn., written December 
14, 1915, in their advertisement on page 
363. Mr. Anderson tells about the fea- 
tures of the Hinman milker which appeal 
to them, in their letter, and the Hinman 
Company can send you copies of a good 
many letters from satisfied users if you 
would like to have them. They have 
issued a catalog which tells all about the 
Hinman milker, its durability, and the 
satisfaction it has given, and they will be 
glad to send a copy of it to any of our 
readers on request. Their claims are 
that the Hinman milker pays for itself, 
and adds its first cost to profits every six 
months to a year. They will be glad to 
prove this to you if you wish.—Advertis- 
ing Notice. 


LOUDEN BARN PLAN SERVICE. 


The Louden Machinery Co., of 2813 
Court St., Fairfield, Iowa, makers of the 
well-known Louden barn equipment, have 
established a barn plan service, to give to 
farm folks who desire it, the help they 
need in planning a new barn or remodel- 
ing the old barn. They have an organiza- 


tion of architects and draftsmen, and 
they will arrange to furnish you com- 
plete working plans at a very moderate 


charge. If you want suggestions on a 
barn, just write them, telling them about 
your old barn, or if you want a new barn, 
tell them how many head of stock you 
wish to house, and they will be glad to 
give you suggestions that will be mighty 
helpful, without any charge to you. If you 
want to arrange to have them fix up com- 
plete working plans, they will be glad to 
do it. Their barn equipment comprises 
Louden stalls, stanchions, carriers, both 
litter and feed, calf and bull pens, bird- 
proof barn door hangers, hay carriers, 
forks, etc.; in short, everything in the 
line of barn equipment. Their free book 
containing eighty-one plans of barns, and 
catalog describing the Louden equipment, 
can be had by writing them at the above 
address.—Advertising Notice. 


X-RAY INCUBATORS. ‘ 

Some interesting information with re- 
gard to the results secured with X-Ray 
incubators, are given by the X-Ray Incu- 
bator Co., of Box 46, Des Moines, lowa, 
in their advertisement on page 357. The 
manutacturers will be glad to give you a 
whole lot more information if you want it. 
There are several things that they want 
to call your attention to—first, that the 
X-Ray incubator takes only one gallon of 
oil to the hatch, that the X-Ray automatie 
trip regulates the flame and prevents cold 
corners and overheated sides, automati- 
cally turning down the lamp when the 
temperature reaches a certain point, or 
turning it up when it gets below the tem- 
perature desired, The X-Ray nursery tray 
is another feature in which they take a 
good deal of pride. The X-Ray book gives 
full particulars concerning all of these 
features, and either a postal card or letter 
request to the X-Ray Incubator Co., Box 
46, Des Moines, Iowa, will bring it. The 
manufacturers will appreciate your look- 
ing up their advertisement on page 357, 
and, for your convenience in securing their 
catalog, they have placed a coupon in the 
advertisement, which can be used, or a 
postal card or letter request will answer 
the same purpose.—Advertising Notice. 


THE MOLINE-KNIGHT AUTOMOBILE. 

The special feature of the Moline- 
Knight automobile is the Knight or sleeve 
valve type of engine, with which it is 
equipped. Most of our readers are fa- 
miliar with this type of engine. Instead 
of having valves which seat, the Knight 
engine is practically a cylinder within a 
evlinder, and there are port holes which 
admit’ the gas, and allow the exhaust. 
The motion of the sliding sleeve valves 
is positive, and it gives the engine won- 
derful| power. Some of the advantages 
they claim for the engine are given by the 


Moline Automobile Co., of East Moline, 
Ill., in their advertisement on page 361, 
and they ask Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
to look it up and to write them for the 
very interesting literature, telling of the 
test of the Moline-Knight engine. There 


are two models of Moline-Knights, the 40 


horse power Model “C,” five-passenger 
car, selling at $1,495, f. o. b.factory, or the 


50 horse power Model “G,” five or seven- 


passenger touring car, at $1,840, f. o. b. 
the factory. They will be glad to send 
you their catalog telling about both mod- 


els, and if you would like to have a dem- 
onstration of the Moline-Knight, they will 


send you a letter of introduction to your 
nearest dealer.—-Advertising Notice. 
“BETTER BUILT HOMES.” 
Under this title, a very practical and 
interesting bookiet has been issued by the 
Curtis Companies Service Bureau, 1492- 
1592 S$. Second St., Clinton, Iowa The 
Curtis Companies are makers of all kinds 
of tinishing for the home—doors, windows, 
window and door frames, sereen doors, 
stairways, newels, sideboards, bookcases, 
nantels, window seats, ceiling beams, 
mouldings, porch columns, porch railings, 
in short, everything in the line of wood- 
work. They have nine manufacturing and 
distributing plants, located at convenient 
centers, and they sell Curtis woodwork 


thru the lumber dealers. The Curtis trade- 


mark is on every piece, and it is their 
guarantee of the quality of the product. 
{t means that the Curtis Companies are 
not satisfied with the woodwork unless 


you are, and if you buy any of their wood- 
work, and it is not entirely satisfactory, 
they want to know about it. They are 
interested in helping you to plan any home 
that vou want to build or any other kind 
of a building, and their service bureau is 
at your command, The two v6lumes of 
their "Better Built Homes,” one for homes 





costing up to $2,700, and the other for 
homes costing from $2,700 up to $4,500, 
will be very interesting. If there is not a 
plan that suits you in one of these books, 
their Service Bureau is at your command. 
Their full-page advertisement on page 
349 gives complete information with re- 
gard io their plan book, and Curtis wood- 
work, and they will deem it a favor if you 
will look it up and write them for their 
plan books, using either the coupon or a 
postal card or letter request. They would 
like to know from what source their in- 
quiries come, and if you will kindly men- 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when writing them, 
they will appreciate it.—Advertising No- 
tice. 


“THE GARDEN IS HALF THE LIVING” 


There is a whole lot of sound sense in 
what Henry Field, of the Henry Field 
Seed Co., of Box 10, Shenandoah, Iowa, 


says with regard to gardening, in his ad- 
vertisement on page 386. He says, ‘‘What 
is the use of kicking about the high cost 
of living, when you have a remedy in your 


own hands, to a very large extent?’ He 
points out that on every farm there is 
room for a garden, and that a good garden 
does mean half of the living. When it 


comes to seeds, he says that is where he 
comes in, as he has made a specialty of 
garden seeds, and knows the varieties that 
will do the best, not only in garden seeds, 
but in field seeds, as he handles every- 
thing in the line of garden, field and 
flower seeds. His seed catalog and his 
publication, ‘‘Seed Sense,’’ contain a lot 
of practical and helpful information for 
the farmer interested in either grain or 
field seeds, and Mr. Field will be glad to 
send you a copy of both, on request. If 
there are any questions you want to ask 
abovt gardening, or any suggestions you 
would like to have, Mr. Field would be 
glad to hear from you. You can address 
him personally if desired. His advertise- 
ment is worthy of a careful reading, and 
he will appreciate your mentioning the 
paper when asking for his catalog.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


BALL BAND RUBBER FOOTWEAR. 


An interesting little booklet describing 
their Ball Band rubber footwear has been 
issued by the Mishawaka Woolen Mfg. 
Co., of 338 Water St., Mishawaka, Ind., 
under the title of ‘‘More Days’ Wear.”’ It 
shows the various styles of the footwear 
they make, and gives interesting informa- 
tion with regard thereto. Their Ball Band 
trade-mark in red, which appears at the 
top of the rubber boots, and on the soles 
of the arctics, overshoes, ete., is the 
guarantee of the Mishawaka Woolen Co. 
of the quality of their product. Their foot- 
wear is sold by dealers in practically ev- 
ery town, and they will deem it a favor if 


Wallaces’ Farmer readers will make it a 
point to ask their dealer for the Ball 
jand wear when they buy.—Advertising 
Notice. 


FREE TO AUTO AND TRACTOR 
OWNERS. 

A nent little oil can, one of the handy 
kind, which every owner of an automobile 
or tractor will appreciate, can be obtained 
by filling out the coupon which the Na- 
tional Refining Co., of 1184 Rose Bldg., 
Cleveland, Ohio, place in their advertise- 
ment on page 367, mailing it with two 
two-cent stamps to pay the cost of mail- 
ing. his coupon asks for information as 
to the gasoline, motor oil, axle grease, 
auto grease, kerosene and tractor oil you 
use, and it will bring not only the oil can, 
but likewise the very practical and inter- 
esting information with regard to their 
oils and greases, which the National Re- 
fining Co. have issued. Their products 
are high-class products, and they will be 
glad to tell you about them, and the sat- 
isfaction they have given.—Advertising 
Notice. 


RELIABLE POULTRY REMEDY. 

Attention is called by Dr. Hess & Clark, 
of Ashland, Ohio, to their reliable poultry 
remedy, Dr. Hess’ Poultry Pan-a-ce-a, in 
a special full-page advertisement on the 
inside front cover of Wallaces’ Farmer. 
Their claims for this Pan-a-ce-a are,that 
it makes poultry healthy, makes hens lay, 
and makes the chicks grow, and they ask 
an opportunity to prove their claims. Dr. 
Hess’ TVoultry Pan-a-ce-a sells in 1%- 
pound cans at 25 cents, in 5-pound cans 
at 60 cents, 12-pound cans at $1.25, and 
25-pound pails at $2.50. They are also 
makers of Dr. Hess’ Stock Tonic, for all 
kinds of live stock, and Dr. Hess’ Instant 
Louse Killer, for poultry. They have is- 
sued interesting literature concerning all 
of their veterinary remedies, and they will 
appreciate Wallaces’ Farmer readers 
looking up their advertisement, and writ- 
ing them for further information.—Adver- 


tising Notice. 
DRILL YOUR OATS. 

A good many farm folks in the corn 
belt have found that it pays big to drill 
the oats, particularly if they want to use 
the crop as a nurse crop. Those who have 
been figuring over the drill problem will 
be interested in the advertisement of the 
Peoria disk shoe drill, on page 364. A spe- 


cial feature of this drill is that it drops the 


seed at the bottom of the furrow, which 
means uniform covering. The disk cuts 
thru the trash and hard ground, and the 
drill will sow any grain A catalog de- 


scriptive of the drill, and likewise of their 
limestone spreader and of their other im- 
plements, can be obtained by writing the 
Peoria Drill and Seeder Mfg. Co., 2440 N, 
Perry St., Peoria, fl.—-Advertising Notice. 


THE CHALMERS ENGINE. 
The illustration of the Chalmers engine 
is reproduced in the advertisement of the 


Chalmers Motor Co., Deroit, Mich., on 
page 348. It will give our readers a very 
clear idea of this engine, and why it de- 
velops so much power. <As most of our 


readers know, it is a six-cylinder engine, 
having Lynite aluminum pistons, extra 
large valves and long stroke. Up to March 
1st, the five-passenger 6-30 Chalmers wilt 
sell for $1,090; after March Ist, $1,250. A 
very attractive catalog going into details 
with regard to the Chalmers engine and 
the other features which make Chalmers 
cars satisfactory, can be had by writing |! 











the Chalmers Motor Co., Detroit, Mich 
They will deem it a favor if you will mens 
tion Wallaces’ Farmer when asking for 
their catalog. A splendid idea of what 
they offer can be gained by reading the 
advertisement above mentioned.—Advei- 
tising Notice, 


THE SIMPLEX STRAW SPREADER. 

A good many farm folks are buying the 
STtmplex straw spreader, of the Manson 
Campbell Co., 735 Traders Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., and spreading their straw which 
has heretofore gone to waste. Straw is 
a splendid fertilizer, and the Simplex 
spreader makes quick work of spreading 


the straw. It hooks onto the end of the 
wagon rack, as shown in the advertise- 
ment of the Manson Compbell Co., and 
it does the business quickly and well. 


They have issued some interesting litera- 


ture with regard to the value of straw 
as a fertilizer, and likewise with regard 
to their spreader, and they will be glad 
to send it to any reader of Wallaces’ 
Iarmer on request.—Advertising Notice. 


POTATO PLANTERS AND DIGGERS. 
We acknowledge receipt of a very ate 
tractively illustrated descriptive catalog of 
the Aspinwall potato cutters, which pre- 
pare potatoes for planting, potato plant- 
ers and diggers. They are specialists in 
potato machinery, and this book tells in 
an interesting way about the Aspinwall 
line, which comprises everything that the 
potato grower would want. This machin- 
ery will be of interest to Wallaces’ Farm- 
er readers, and we suggest that they drop 
the Aspinwall Mfg. Co., 568 Sabin St, 
Jackson, Mich., a postal card or letter ree 
quest for the catalog, mentioning Wal- 
laces’ Farmer.—-Advertising Notice. 
LOUDEN BARN PLANS, 

No reader of Wallaces’ Farmer who is 
interested in putting up a new barn of 
any kind this year should fail to secure 
the Louden Barn Plan Book, issued by 
the Louden Machinery Co., of 2812 Court 
St., Fairfield, lowa. It is a 112-page book, 
of practical farm plans, of building in- 
formation, and its mission is to help our 
readers to build the best possible barn at 
the minimum of cost. Grouped in this 
book are the best building ideas that the 
Louden Machinery Co. have been able to 
gather in their fifty years’ experience in 
equipping barns, and if you expect to re- 
model your present barn or build a new 
barn, you will find the information in 
their book to be invaluable. There are 81 
illustrations of barns and farm buildings, 
with an estimated cost of each. All that 
is necessary to secure the book is to send 
the Iouden Machinery Co. a postal card 
or letter request, mentioning Wallaces’ 
Farmer. They are makers of barn equip- 
ment, which includes barn door hangers, 
hay tracks and carriers, stalls and stan- 
chions, mangers, in short, everything that 
goes to make a thoroly equipped barn, 
Our readers will not only find their barn 
plan book interesting, but they will like- 
wise find the information which the Lou- 
den Machinery Co. will be glad to send 
you about their barm equipment, to be 
interesting. Be sure to mention Wal- 
laces "Farmer when writing them.—Ad- 
vertising Notice. 


INTERESTING INFORMATION ABOUT 


RACTORS. 

The Waterloo Gas Engine Co., of 2010 
W. Third Ave., Waterloo, Iowa, have is- 
sued some very interesting and practical 
information about Waterloo Boy kerosene 
tractors, and the work they will do. Their 
claims in brief are that it will do the 
work of eight horses at the upkeep cost 
of two horses, and they will be glad to 
tell you how they figure it, and give you 
some helpful and practical information on 
the Waterloo Boy tractors on request. Thig 
tractor sells for $750, and pulls three 14- 
inch plows, and provides belt power am- 
ple for 17-inch cutter or 24-inch thresher. 
The manufacturers guarantee Waterloo 
Boy machines to be exactly as they rep- 
resent them to be, and they will be glad 
to take up the matter of a tractor with 
any of our readers Who are interested.— 
Advertising Notice. 


CREOSOTED FENCE POSTS. 


Interesting information about their yel- 
iow pine creosoted fence posts is given in 


a free book which the Long-Bell Lumber 
Co., of 134 R. A. Long Bldg., Kansas 
City, Mo., describing L. B. posts, and 
the Long-RBell system of treatment in cre-* 
osoting. The Long-Bell Lumber Co. also 
advise us that they will be glad to send 
their book to any of our readers who 
write them a postal card or letter request 
at the above address Their yellow pine 
creosoted posts are sold under the lL. B. 
trade-mark, which is reproduced in their 
ad-elsewhere in this issue, and they are 
distributed thru dealers in practically ev- 
ery town, Their free book tells about the 
desirability of the posts, and their length 
of life, and the Long-Bell Lumber Co. will 
be very glad to send it to you.—Adver- 
tising Notice. 

Remember the W. K. Dobler sale of 
Jouroc Jerseys, at Vail, Towa, next Mon- 
dav, February 26th Forty head will be 
offered, and they are a very choice lot, 
bred to high-class boars.—Advertising No- 
tice, 


If you want to treat your grain for smut 





you will find a very satisfactory smut 
machine in the one advertised by the 
Cumnmrer Mfg. Co., of Cadillac, Mich., on 
page 361. It makes quick work of treate- 
ing grain for smut, and there is absolutely 
no auestion of doubt but that the smut 
treatment pays big Advertising Notice. 

September and October Duroc Jersey 
boars are advertised in this issue by 
Brown Bros., of Jefferson, Lowa, They 
are sired by Grand Colonel, a worthy son 
of Waltemeyer’s Grand Model, the re- 
nowned grand champion boar, and are 
offered at $25 each if taken immediately. 
Messrs. Brown will be glad to describe 


their pigs by mail, but they would be par- 
ticularly pleased to have you come and 
look them over personally and make your 
own selection.—Advertising Notice. 
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__ so” jonT-s HORNS. 


NORWOOD —— 
SHORT-HORNS 


Bulls for sale include six good ones, imported from 
Canada as calves. and of choicest Scotch breeding. 
Also breeders and importers of Clydesdale and 
Percheron horses. 

Prices Reasonable 
Call or Write 


R. 0. MILLER & SONS, Lucas, Lucas 6e., lowa 


Straight Goods 348304 


the greatest son of Carter’s Choice Goods, is 
the 2400 Ib. Scotch bull heading Countryside 
Farm herd of Short-horns. A good lot of young 
bulls for sale by bim—reds and roans. 
We also breed 
high class Percherons and Duroocs. 


GEO. W. MURRAY, Prop’r, Estherville, lowa 


Scotch Bulls 


Our herd bull, Count Mayflower 352112, for 
sale, and four of his sons. Count Mayflower, 
an Avondale bred bull out of Archer’s Sunray by 
Archer's Best. Second, Imp. Sunray. Also a twenty 
months old son of Karl of Avondale. All bigh class 
stuff and richly bred. 
DPUBES & OHLSSON, 


30 Young Short-horn Bulls 


to select from, mostly roans and whites, extra well 
bred, from 8 to 16 months old. Our herd numbers 
150 head and comprises the best of Scotch and Scotch 
topped sorts, with high class sires in service. Come 
and see these young bulls, 

Also 20 span extra good 3 and 4-year-old mules and 


one 2-year-old black jack. 
Stockport, lowa 








Aurelia, lowa 





RHYNAS & WELLS, 


8,000 TO 15,000 LBS. 


of milk and 831 Ibs. of butter are the records of 
Belle Vernon 
Dairy Short-horns 


and they are also large framed and heavy fleshed. 
Herd contains three world’s record cows and an im- 
ported berd header tesidence In town 

Hu. ©. CORB & SON, independence, fa. 


10 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From & to 20 mos old; reds and roans; good, smooth, 

thick fleshed fellows, all sired by Excelsior, our 

former Sultan bred berd bull. One extra good red, 

a Violet Bud, and an extra good Duchess of Gloster 

roan. A few females bred to Village Ordens, 
Visitor write ine. Farm adjoins town. 


G. r. GRU 18S, Greenfield, | lowa 








3 Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 


From 10 to 18 mos. old; all reds; good, smooth, thick 
fleshed fellows. All alfred by Proud Prince, our for- 
mer Ringmaster bred herd bull. One Violet Bud and 
two Orange Blossoms. Herd headed by College 
Kaight that won 3d at American Royal, 1916 


DANIEL E. BOWER, Bridgewater, lowa 


Horrwood Shorthorns 


Headed by Sultan Augustus 422530, half brother to 
the 1916 International grand champion. Young bull 
for sale of good thick type and Scotch pedigree. 

Farm 1+ miles south of Morley and 5 niles north of 
Mechanicsville. 
SAN. 5 J. HORR, 


Short-horn Bulls for Sale 


| Am Offering Ten Yearling Bulls 
Sired by Sultan Regular, by Whitehall Sultan; anda 
few chotce bull caives by Roan Cumberland 403029. 
Prices reasonable. Write or come and see them. 


C. J. WILKINSON, R. 2, Colfax, lowa 


‘DIAMOND MEDAL 


by Diamond Goods; dam, Clara 50, by The 
Chotc- of All by Choice Goods; 2d dim, Imp. 
Clara «8. beads our herd of Scotch Short-horns of 
Cumber'snd and Sultan blood. Young bulls for sale. 
HENKY STENBERG, Kilmore, Minn. 


10 Scotch and Scotch Topped Culls 
Sired hy Anoka Marshall, including a roan Princess 
Royal ‘.nd a red Secret that are herd heading mate- 
rial. bteds, white and roans. 


F. M. F. CERWINSKE, 


Cardinal Glory for Sale 


Qur red Scotch herd bull by the International grand 
champlon, Count Avon by Avondale—of Mis- 
sie tritn splendid individual and proven breeder. 
. JONES & SONS, Everly, iowa 


CLARMONT HERD SHORT-HORNS 





Mechanicsville, towa 











Rudd, lowa 





A 12 months Dainty Dame roan bull for sale, by 
Perfection Marshal, a very high class calf. Others 
younger by Ringmaster. Good Scotch tribes. Aduress 


W. 5. HANDLEY & SON, Carroll, lowa 
GUNN YWDALE MERD SHORT. HORNS— 
i One good Scoich topped Young Mary bu 
for service: one Scotch bull 
dam granddaughter of Carter's 
Chotce Goods and great-granddaughter of Whitehall 
Sultan. Both choice red sired by King Dorothy. 
F. A. CLARK, Laurens, lowa 


Four Young Scotch Bulls For Sale 
atthe Pike Timber Stock Farm 

Ten to twenty months old; all red and ail good. 

Come and see then 


DAVENPORT & MACK, Belmond, Wright Ce., lowa 





yer-ling ready 
Qieen Jure calf, 





Maine Valley Short-horns 
Est. 1872. Herd headed by Scottish Secret 387130, a 
Seotch show bull. and the sire of excellent young 
bulls of the Cruickshank Victoria, Lovely, Matchless 
and Raspberry familics. LENO H. ROLLINS, (6ue- 
cessor to Jordan & Dunn) Central City, lowa. 














BIG PATHFINDER 


Duroc Jersey 
Bred 
Sow Sale 


VENTURA, IOWA, WEDNESDAY, FEB. 28 


Forty head are listed and they are mostly bred 
to BIG PATHFINDER, the biggest spring boar 
pig in America of any breed. He is a full brother 
to PATHFINDER’S GIANT, the boar that has 
created such a stir in South Dakota. We sell 9 
tried breeders and fall sows, balance gilts. 








Can you beat this list of sires? Four toppers sell 
by the big MARION’S WONDER AGAIN; three 
by JOHN’S ORION AGAIN; others are by 
JOHN’S COMBINATION, CHERRY CHIEF, 
FANCY’S VICTOR, FANCY SELECT, COL.’S 
CHIEF and COL. ALGO. How do you like them? 


The big Duroc is a reality. No one has ever got 
them bigger than BIG PATHFINDER for his age. 
You need a sow bred to him. We need your 
patronage. Get our catalog. It’s the most inter- 
esting book on RED HOGS going. 


Send your mail bids to HOLMES CANTINE, the 
Wallaces’ Farmer representative. 
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SHORT-HORNS. 


Paramount Farm 


Scotch Short-horns 


Herd headed by aane King 474342, 4 lin 
bred Whitehall Sultan direct from Anoka—one of the 
plums. A choice lot of young bulls for sale aie 
our 2380 Ib. show and breeding bull, Victor Paver 
ite 3d, winner of second at Des Moines, Attractive 
price. Public sale June 20. 


G. J. THEISS & SON, Rembranit, lowa 


Held Bros., Hinton, lowa 


A Dozen Choice Young 


SHORT-HORN BULLS FOR SALE 


Mostly Scotch topped. We can rastaes yo 
good bull at a modest price He headed by 
Golden Sultan and Victor of W: Ayside 24q, 


We Solicit Your Correspondence 


Short-horn Bulls forSale 


Sired by Cumberland Viscount and Monarque Sul- 
tan, and out of high class dams of the choicest Scotch 
breeding. Some real herd headers at bargain prices 
if taken soon. 

c. E. TIL TON, 


EIGHT SCOTCH BULLS FOR “SALE 


Sired by Glenview Dale 4th by Br owndale 
by Avondale, from oe to 18 months old, ¢ hoicely 
bred herd bull prospects among them. Reds and 
roans. Also Barred Rook cockerels. Farm within 
c ity limits. J. E. GOODE NOW, M aquoke ta, I wa, 


REEVE : BROS. 5 Seote i Short. houan 

and Muroc Jerseys 

Herd bull, Bred Right Herd boars, Marion's 

Wonder Again 141659 and Tomy Orion 202513. A top 
roan March bull calf for sale. 

REEVE BROS., Mampton, tows 


For Sale %$%" Short-horn Bull 


by an Avondale sire—an extra good one, coming 9 
year old. Farm near town, 4 miles west of Searsboro, 


A, & J. G. JOHNSON, Lynaville, lowa 


Young Short-horn Bulls 


Sired by Goldenrood 401111, by Lavender Royal and 
out of Rosemary Flower by Golden Banner. Sturdy, 
thick fleshed fellows. W rite for particulars 
Peter N. Kahler, ie » Van Hor n, lowa 

Twore a1 Deca uber year- 


SHORT- HORN BULL! ling Scotch Alexandrinas, 


one extra good. Also good Orange Blossom calf, 
cheap. Carey Bros., Lone Tree, lowa. 











____sMa uoket ta, -. lows 























MINER BROS., Ventura, lowa 


N. G. KRASCHEL, Auctioneer 

















Poland-China Hogs 
That Are Good 


are being sold by J. L. Carman & Son in 


TECUMSEH, NEBR. 
FEB. 28 


Tried sows, fall sows and spring gilts. 
Most of our sale stuff is sired by Long 
Henry, the big boar we won grand 
all breeds on at the 1916 Johnson County Stock Show. This 
Valley by Blue Valley Orange. These sows are bred to 
e can show buyers a fine lot of 
Those wanting big, long, heavy bone, good quality 
For catalog ade iress 


J. L. CARMAN & SON, Cook, Neb. 


Sale in Tecumseh, Neb. 





champion over 
hog is a son of Orange 
Cloverdale’s Son by Big Cloverdale IT. 


well grown brood sows. 
Polands can find them in our sale. 


PUTMAN and ERNST, Auctioneers 
Elmer J. Lamb, Wallaces’ Farmer Fieldman. 


























DUBOO JERSEYS. 
eee ~ PR RRR rrr res 
Real big type of the best of breeding. Sired by our 1,000 
Boars and gilts of no akin. 





Fall pigs with extreme size, bone and quality. 
lb. Giant Model, and our 800 ib. Long Wonder Again. 


mM. C. CRAMER & SON, _ 


A HERD OF BIG DURGOG SOWS 


1 can show you, | think, a8 many big sows as yon can find in any herd east or west. [ paid 8750.00 for the 
freat boar, Kern's Sensation, to mate them to. Bred sow saie Feb. 3, 1947. Let me prove to you 


lait Vv sa 8 correc Be wi 
eng ett Beppe neg DAVID BOESIGER, Cortland, Nebraska 


us sale day: you are welcome, 
$ j a a 0 


Pedi- 


Monroe, fowa 














A PURE BRED DUROC CRITIC BOAR ‘crs 


Also GOLDEN MODEL boars of October and November farrow for $16.00, 
gree with each pig. For particulars write 


Ss. P. & F. M. OLDHAM, Murray (Cass Co.), Nebraska 








BURGG JERSEY BRED GILTS 





Due to farrow tn March and April. sired by Big Bone 201565 and Wonderful Crimson Again 11 >and other 
noted sires. Mostly bred to Combination Junior, one of the best sons of John's Combination 65055A. Gize, 


boue, length and quality our 
3 645.00 JOHN ROSKAMP, Kanawha, fowa 


mottw. Prices $45.00 to $60.00. 














S We Wish to Thank the Public for Their Patronage | 
Hillcrest Model, he by High Model and Col. Gano dam at head 

oO Li of herd. Yours for better Durocs, | 
Cc. J. JANSSEN & SON, yey y 


Meservey, Iowa 


CHEST =e WHIT weve 


nn nee 


M. H. ROUNDS, LE MARS, Ih 


BREEDER OF LARGE 


CHESTER WHITES 


Bred gilts for sale of both spring and fal) farrow. 
They are mainly the get of Prince Dexter and our 
first prize Gold Medal and are !{tter mates to the 
60 boars we sold the past fall that pleased the people 





so well. They are bred to twe top sons of Colonel 
Verno 2835. Everything immuned. Address as 
above. 


VALE’S CHESTERS 


Herd one of oldest established in west, and the 
good type and quality that made the herd popular 
years ago is well fixed. Over 125 pigs for this year’s 
trade. Inspection invited. Prices reasonable. 

B. KR. VALE, Bonaparte, lows 


Ghester Whites 


Character, conformation, bone and scale best de- 
scribes our spring boars being offered. Sires, High- 
land Model, Royal Kossuth, St. Elmo Jr., and Batde, 
Address CLARENCE W. KAHL, Germania, lows. 








si sian A ROC.JERSEY e-.. e 


a reer 


Duroc Jarsoy Gils and SOWS 


ORCHARD HILL FARM 


Now offers choice spring gilta and fall yearlings bred 
to King the Col. and Crimson Wonder boars for April 
farrow. No better breeding and prices reasonable. 


L.C. ANDERSON, —Allta, lowa 


Prince Albert 


The world’s most noted 1000 Ib. son 
of the champion Chief's Col. 
heads our Duroe herd. Three hundred spring pigs 
raised, Boars for sale; plenty of them. 


F, W. YEAR & SONS, Melvin, lows 


Bred sow sale, Feb. 24th. 


Foss Has Two Great Duroc Boars In 


Giant Col.— ist prize under 6 mos. Duroc pig a 
the Nebr state fair of 1916. Considered by & 
judges as being the beaviest boned, best footed Dig 
of the year. Have refused #400 for this young boat 

Defender’s Model—This is a grandson of the 
famous Defender. We consider this fellow 4 great 
prospect. If you like length, lots of bone, short 
pastern and good width with quality, you will appre 
ciate these young boars, 

12 sows mated to these boars sel] in our sale Feb. t 
Nebranks- 





TH HO. FOSS _ ._ wyerlins > 

We have some exceptionally fine young boars of 
September and October farrow. These pigs are 1 
out of well bred dams an d sired by Grand Col. 190i 


a worthy son of Walt ne yer’s Grand Model 161 % 
the renowned grand champion boar. Young bow 
$25 each if taken immediately. 


BROWN BROS., Jefferson, lows 
a 


Durocs That Please 


Good scale, best.o? blood ines. Sires, Y. BR. Gol 
Modei, High Model, Col. Algo, and a great litter 
boars by Royal King. Boars for sale. 

G. F. KAHL, Germania, 1ow® 
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pemberton Bros., Towa Falls, ‘ime, an- | Iowa, $80, $100; 39, Chas. Grigby, Rem- 
nounce a dist version sale of their Perch- | brandt, Iowa, $75; 40, G. L. Schafer, Mar- 
ero horses, on March 20th, at Iowa Falls. ble Rock, Iowa, $92.50; 41, J. J. Flanagan, 
t will une :oubtedly be an opportunity to | Storm Lake, Iowa, $80; 42, T. A. Johnson, 





col pigh-class Perecherons that many of | Jewell, Iowa, sr 43, Frank EK. Shearer, 
our readers W ill appreciate. W atch forth- Joy, ilt., $90; 46, J. Cc. Larson, Rem- 
coming issues for full particulars: con- brandt, lowa, $100: 48, A. L. Crosby, Web- 
erning the offering.—Advertising Notice. | ster City, Towa, $157.50; 50, Clarence 
" -——————_—_—_——- Kahl, Germania, Towa, $137.50. 

j, A. Shade, we ee bayer ag a. _ 

neces his annua Sale oO eretords or ’ 
oor iL 1ith and 12th. The sale this year c. le KIRTLEY & SON’S SALE. 

V pe held at Sioux City, and our read- A good crowd attended the sale of 
wilt be full information the latter | Short-horns and other stock held Febru- 


spec 
BY March, Mr. Shade has a magnifi- | atv 13th, by C. W. Kirtley & Son, of 
alt herd of Herefords, and our readers | Woodward, lowa. The other stock con- 
cen forward to an unusually desir- sisted of about a dozen young mules, a 
at his sale.—Advertising No- | few horses and some grade Short-horns, 
The mules sold up to $217, a three-year- 


can look 
able offering 





tice. ee en old bringing that price. The Short-horns 
sold up to $205 for females and up to $185 

a for young bulls, most of which were too 

Recent Public Sales young to sell high. Some well-bred Scotch 

bull calves were sold. The females were 

J, P. couse a ANOTHER all of Scotch-topped breeding but one. 


: Messrs. Kirtley retain an excellent little 
When a breeder can make the third | herd of Scotch Short-horns. Auctioneers 
highest average sale of his breed in Carey M_ Jones, F. A. Wildman and 
America, on the day following that on L. A. Conway did the selling. A list of 


which seco! d highest was made, and to | Short-horn sales at $100 and over follows: 
ecticn ly the same buyers, in the same BULLS. 
4s 


town, it means that it was no accident. 


‘ ‘ Jamascus, May, '16; ¢ Og- 
mhat is what J. P. Coulson did at Storm Damascus, May, °16; Che is Himes, Og 


PG INNER 9 5c 54 see aisiklesers 054 G4 6 da beled $150 











ike, lowa, February 16th. This was Mr. ig bar one 3 

Ragen s second ane ong and noms ~~ en HH. 8, Box 13 
the record he made on his first sale ,, spay Re ae ea eee etn gaie see se . 

-_ deserved, But the best part of it is = heck poe agg ly i co = ase ee 
that Mr. Coulson is doing this right side | Jo¢ Orangeman, Jan., 16: C. J. Smith 
py side with Mr. Gaffey, from whom he Grimee:, lows: 475 
founded his herd, Right here we would tia a Ue pe Bee cies veeres . 
like to point out, not only to Chester : FEMALES : : 
White breeders, but to any class of breed- The Countess, Mar., ‘15; J. i. Glen, e 
ers, What can be done financially by true Schleswig, lowa . Witte t eee eee es 170 
team work. Moreover, the satisfaction | Dell 2d, Jan., "16; A, W. Benson, Mad- ‘ 
and ease of conscience that these two rid, LOWRe cece fo oan tees eeeees 150 
generous-hearted breeders felt as they sat Sunflower, Mar, ’15; A. W. Benson... 105 
together at the banquet, among their fel- | Dinah, Apr., i, Cook, Wood- 
low breeders, in whose honor the feast was ward, Iowa ....+.++. steve scares c++ 130 
given, could not be bought with money or | Belle Dudding, Nov., ’04; Jack Tre- | 
glory. J. P. Coulson insists that he lives loar, eg jow: sce vcccnccicvecors 135 
for more than money. ‘The day was ideal, | Hilda, Nov., ; John McElvoy, Burk-  __ 
and his sale was despatched with extreme _ dey, lowa nena Fetter teen eee ee ee ees 105 
regularity. Fifty head (exclusive of about | Rilda, Nov., "14; J. is. CHEN, visienvn esis 125 
that many young pigs) were sold for an Re a Mz ar., 12; Chas. Himes...... 140 
average of $102.25. No changes were nec- [| Del! July, ’12 (and ec. ealf); Arthur on 
essary in the catalog, and the sale went Lansing, Burkley, Ce Aree . 205 
like clock-work. Coulson does not be- Wsther, Dec., ‘14 (and b. ealf); A. KE. 
lieve in primpirg his animals up for sale, Check, Madrid, lowa 
and so they went right thru the ring just Dinah Dillpickles, Mar., : 
as they were in the pens, in regular order, Bugby, Perry, lowa we sttesseeeereres 5 
from No. 1 to No. 50, with the exception Julia, Dec., 04; Jack Preloar. OEIC 105 
of about six or seven sows with pigs that Julia Rose, May, '12; C. A. Fox, Dal- _ 
sold last. The several young litters of las ¢ enter, lowa Purbelsim a areseone ert but wee 50 
pigs, a great deal more than backed up Mayflower, Feb., 09; Howard Mace, 
Covlson’s claims and guarantees for his PUIP PCY, LOWS: 6 cs:cisies caisiecwcecacie wen aa 
sows. Colonel Evans, assisted in the ring ae: 
y Jensen, Larson and Point, conducted BRINEY’S ANGUS SALE. 
the sale in a very orderly manner. Sam ©. KE. Briney & Sons, of Central City, 


Coulson, of Storm Lake, Iowa, topped the lowa, held a successful sale of Angus cat- 
sale on No. 1 at $200. The _ second top tle, February 16th, making an average of 
was No. 6, going to W. H. Freeburg, of $300 per head. A large crowd of breeders 
Linn Grove, lowa, for $155. Following is from lowa and some from adjoining states 
the list of sales: Nos. 1, 28, Sam Coulson, were in attendance, and the good crowd 
Storm Lake, lowa, $200, $100; 2, W. T. and the big inquiry for catalogs that was 
Barr, Ames, Towa, $152.50; 3, W. B. Oat- received, indicate the strong demand that 
men, Storm Lake, Iowa, "9137.50; 4, Karl | exists for Angus cattle at the present time. 
Flannaghan, Storm Lake, Iowa, The top price of the sale was $810, which 
4, Chas. Keister, Karly, Lowa, $$97.50, was paid by J. & W. D. Mobley, of Mt. 
$7.50; 6, W. H. Freeburg, Linn Grove, | Sterling, Ill, for Blackbird Adaline 3d and 
lowa, $155: 9, Carl M. Peterson, Alta, bull calf. A number of others sold above 








Jowa, 19, 32, 35, McCormick $500, one going to B. C. Dove, Shell Rock, 
Bros., # Grove, Towa, $85, _ $100, lowa, at $765, and another to the same 
$92.50; 11. 17, W. KE. Gaffey, Storm Lake, buyer at $660, both of these tops being 
lowa, $122.50, $87.50; 12, Elmer McCor- | choicely bred Blackbird cows. The thirty- 


, 
mick, Renwick, Iowa, $112.50; ie, GC. OC, seven females in the offering made an av- 
Sat‘e, Star hope, Iowa, $135; 1s, H. E. erage of about $340, and buyers got good 


Robinson, Correctionville, Iowa, $105; 7. values because most of them had calves 





or. ening, aeite lowa, at foot, the calves being by the $1,000 
$B. Whitmore, Rolfe, Towa, ; ; Black Bayard 2d, sold in Messrs. Briney’s 
%, 2B. M. Gaffey, Storm Lake, lowa, $100; sale last year. It is seldom that as good 
a, J Hol ler, Laurens, Iowa, $89; 22, w lot of calves are seen by one sire as 





went in this offering. The bull offering 
was not so good as the female offering, 
and cut down the average to $300 per 


Sheidon, Iowa, 
Pike, Storm Lake, Iowa, 
D, Schettler, Breda, Iowa, 











4, 19, H. M. \W alte rs, Spe nee + “Towa, $80, head The two-year-old bull, Black Lad 
$110, $12 Leslie Danforth, Storm W. 2d, sold for $425 to ©, C. Heffner, of 
Lake, lowa, 8] : , G. C. Baker, Wil Walker, lowa. Sit: is Igo occupied the 


liams, lowa, [. Ki. Loomis, block, assisted by W. R. Brock. A list of 











Nemaha, lowa, 5 . Kk. Cram, Pear- sales at $100 and over follows: 

son, lowa, $125; 36, Gus Andrews, Palmer, COWS. 

lowa, $80: + Mike Ryal, Bernard, Towa, Black a ‘leanor, Dec., ’09 (and b. éalf); 
$82.50; 38, 44, Fanning & Son, Nemaha, Ww. C. Frick, Alburnet, lowa ...... 455 
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— Gay, Sept., ’°07 (and b. calf); five head averaged $67.77, the top going 
an Dove, Shell Rock, lowa ....... 765 | to Gant & Sons, Westfield, Iowa, at 
Addie Blackbird, 6 years (and b. calf); $182.50. As i the other sales last 
We, FRG 5. cvcwsvccvere PT week, blockaded railroads hurt the at- 
Rinckbird Adate: BH: €. Deve: .ccccesss 600 tendance and average of the sale. 
Black Beauty of Marion 2d, June, ‘14 Following is the li of sales at $65 or 
(and ec. F WwW. B. ay Man- more: No. 42, \Woods, Mechanics- 
CRORE: TOUS 660 sees Keer oes eee eee? 450 ville, lowa, $70; Sioux Model, W. A. 
Blackbird Josie, Apr., °12; ‘John Ww. MecGloghton, Hawarden, Towa, $150; 47, 
Ball, New Castle, Ind. ............. 375 Cc. R. Steele, Iowa, $85; 33, Jas. 
Baick Beauty of Valley Park 2d, May, F. Kerns, Washta, lowa, $65; 25, Jas. F. 
"138° (and ealf); A. E. Rathby, Kerns, $67.50; Jas. Hamilton, Ha- 
Grand Mound, low ......ccccccccess 465 warden, lowa, 5, Lein Bros., 
Favorite of Marion, Nov., ’10 Platte, S. D.. § M. S. Draper, 
(and b. ee: ee 510 Sutherland, lowa, 72.50; 3, Gant & 
Blackbird Adaline 8d (and b. calf); Sons, Westfield, $182.50; Weide 
JI. & W. Mobley, Mt, Sterling, Ill. 810 Ullman, Paulina, lowa, $65; Joe 
Eltore, Nov., °03; Aug. Gross, Fonta- Brunskill, Hawarden, Iowa, Ss: 
nelle, lowa peu nee k Oe0b bas teas os 510 as. $90, $13: 


Ellore's 


Rose Hill, 


Apr., is: F. M. Jones, ( 
RRR IPEE A A ioe tue he cones 390 | 7, 4 m. Kircher, 
Valley Park - ride 10th, “May, "13 (and 1 


‘arl Noltze, Hawarden, Iowa, $ 
Hawardery Iowa, 


0, Geo. W. Smith, Paulina, lowa, 











c. calf); R. Welty, Clarence, Ia.. 305 | 9, Edw. Leafstedt, Alcester, S. D., 50; 
Pride's Beauty B. Sth, June, °15; J. W._- 4, G. A. Woods, Mechanicsville, Iowa, $115; 
Go aan aon 285 16, P. D. Mnderson, Hawarden, lowa, $65, 
Pride’s Beauty RB. 6th, Apr., 15; G. P. 17, J. J. Hamilton, Hawarden, fa., $67.50. 
Griffin, Ringsted, Iowa ....ccceccee 175 : - 
Valley Park Pride 11th, May, °13; Aug. W. E. GAFFEY HAD AN UNUSUAL 
Gross wate ee sees steee nities 230 CHESTER WHITE SALE. 
— A ty Pride 16th, Sep., ’14; John 270 If you want to know where the second 


Valley Park 
c. calf); 
Mound, 

Talley Park 
b. calf): 


Point, 
Pride of 
calf); 
Point, 
Bonnie 


Mlechner 


Holbrook, 


Rarbara 


(and ¢. 


Ds Catt: B.C. DOVE. vnciicrestvces ence 258 aps 
Valley Park Pride 17th, Oct., "14; 'N. ee as 
Lightfoot & Son, Pecatonica, Ill..... 175 | pristol, of Burbank, 
Tda’s Pride 8d, May, °15; W. W. S ~ - - 
McCrauchan, Newhall, Towa ....... 150 rua 
ide’ - ° ’ . ‘ame a spirited chase 
Pride’s Beauty BR. 8d, June, '14; . C. MW. tly met 


Davis, 


Valley 


B. ealt); A. FH. Rinne & BO os iscdees a I ee oe 
Home View Lady Idessa 35th, Jan., ans ber rot a q 

"05 (and calf); Fred Tavlor...... 380 Lake Mills, * Iowa 
Vallev Park Lassie, June, '13 bene b. Ne a ete Bon 

ce EX. eae o55 | Gaffey, Movifle, 


Duchess of Woodlawn 3d, Oct. 06; 8. 
T. Yoakum, 


— he SS 
bb oh 


Deche es of 
R, baba’ 6 
Duchess of 


BULLS. ‘ ‘ 
Blackbird Royal Lad, Sept., 713; J. G. " * : ge oe 
Donahoe, lowa City, lowa ......... 160 18° Ww. SY Gatuat. 
Valley Park King Kolé, Sept., '14;* A. $87.50: 19. J. 
G. Jaycox, Fipestone, Minn........ 165 $112.50 6: 81. McCormicl 
Black King 5th of Valley Park, Dec., Ic shai $127°50: 99 ~ 
15; C. Steffeson, Newell, Iowa.... 130 eptnes Rapay sabato ee i Pl 


Ito’s Lad 


an a. ee ener ree 25 AyaTht “ 

Duro 3d, 15; 13. M. Allen, Derby, et a ee 
OO reer nace ern cr ee ere 5 : becca ep | 9. 

cing rchild lowa, $160; 26, 
i Pel 7 . 

K ine avira, John Faire hild, Walker, ae $100; 97 (Gtto v; in 


Black Tad 
Ileffner, 


Pride 5th, Oet., ’1L (and 


Pride 4th, Aug., ’11 (and 
. H. Ring & i Center 


& Son, Garrison, lowa’ savage 
Marion Queen, May, 10; P. J. Donohue, 
a, ee 510 
Valley Park sueen 4th, June, 12 (and 
ec. calf); 
BOWER se cas ° 
Hapgood 2a, Apr., 702 A. H. 
Ring & Son 
Blackbird 
‘Vv. Robinson, 
Velley Park 


assie B. 2d, Siaie HES 
Blackbird 8d, Sept., ’18 
ee Sea 395 
Valley Park Vride 13th, Aug., ‘13 (and 


Mooreiand, ING. .cccccsccccs 205 
Pride’s Be auty 

Ring & 
Park Duchess 2d, July, 12 (and 


North Star 2d, Oct., °15; C. 
ki. Woods, Mechanicsville, lowa ..... 2 


Dec., '15; C .D. Brown, 


Wrlieer,, LOWS. i.0:ccccescccs AOD 


KF. Bowman, Grand 
pV eedgawe Tunes wa eranee. February 17, 
Sse ceeiamaae she aaiia .» 860 | breeders ever 
oe Feb., 06° (and c. 
— & am Center 


oth, “Nov., 





sales together 
events in the 


- oO a) > 
Robinson, eg eee 455 honor of the 


B. 4th, Apr., 14; A. H. 


Henry Smith, 


McCausland, lowa..... 350 7 - 10, 29, 
of Cedmer, Jan., *09 (and ec. . $105, $130: 6, W. 
Ring & BON ..ocvee- 200 iowa $150; "9 
North Star, Aug., °15; W. $172.50: 12. o2 
Clarence, Iowa, .......-- 200 apg! hn ae 


2d, Nov., °14; O. CG. 











greatest Chester 
America occurred, 
200 Iowa, in W. E. 


thusiastic group 


istered at Storm 
fey and Coulson sales 
. to be working in 

29° 
Lak, 385 | have we seen 
among breeders ¢ 
titude for mutual 


Brdbe aN season, and prove 
Loetscher, Princeton, of the Chester White 
On the night of 

course banquet, 
140 followed by a theater 


Messrs. Gaffey 
sale itself, which 
patriotic Chester 


it was a three-cornered race, 


was a liberal buyer. 
an average of $194.63 on the forty-one 
[Xvans was assisted in 
Point, of Storm 
of Alta. 


head sold. Colonel 
260 the ring by R. 


inson, Correc tionville, 
Nemaha, lowa, $75, 


rens, lowa, $102, 50, 
229 Cram, Pearson, 
Fisher, Vermillion, 


Punmire 


Grove, lowa, $110, 
e son, Knoxville, 


White sale ever held in 


was at Storm Lake, 


‘s sale pavilion, on 


to be at the 


About the most en- 
fifty Chester White 
assembled for buying, 


reg- 
Gaf- 


Everyfhing seemed 


one of the bi 


White world 


Storm Lake i 


centers of the 
February 15th, a 


harmony, and nowhere 
more wholesome 
a pulling together at- 
se ‘nefit, for these 


spirit 


two 
ggest 
this 
s one 
west. 
four- 


plenty of music, 


party, was giv 


en in 


White breeders by 


D., for $225. 


of Linn Grove, fowa, 
The sale closed 


Iowa, $150; 


Joe De hy She -ldon, lowa, 





and Coulson. Now for the 
was opened with a 
White talk by Cc 
- Cc. Evans. C ompetition was keen, and the 
climax was reached 

34 was struck off to Trace 


uw. C. 


First 


but soon be- 
hetween Bristol and 


who 
with 


Lake, 


Following is the 

38, Amos Baldwin, 

- $107 50, $75; 2, J. R. 
, $150; 3, H. BE. Rob- 


40, 


$72.50; 


$70, 


Jeaumeister, Everly, 





Barr, Ames, lowa, 
E. Ferguson, Lau- 
fe 50; 13, Eli 
» $102 20, D 
Dd. $95; 16, 


nse2ar lowa, $122.50, 
Scotlfnd, S.'D., 
Storm ‘Lake, 
Tomas, Nemaha, 


Iowa, 


Iowa, 


Bros., Eagle Grove, 


!. W. Freeburg, 
7.50; 33, J. L. f 


$122.50; 24, 


Linn 
~~ 


Lake, lowa, $77. 0, 


Shafer, Marble 


Hatch, Alta, 


Ruekel, Orange 
Gesy, Fonda, 
Wallera, Spencer, 


Rock, 


lowa, 
city 
Iowa, 
lowa, 


llogshead, Kansas, IL, 

2 ak $85; 34, Trace Bristol, Burbank, S. D., 

W. E. ABBEY DISPERSION SALE. 4 », Gust Andrews, Pomeroy, lowa, 
Thursday, February 8th, W. KE. Abbey 2.50; 37, Sam ‘oolworth, Ames, lowa, 
dispersed entire Duroe herd, at Ha- $92.50; 39, Adolph Grieme, Alta, lowa, $75; 
warden, lowa. Mr. Abbey had become very 41, E Imer Christiansen, Boelus, Neb., $80; 
well known as a breeder of big brood sows 42, Peter Syntergaard, Royal, lowa, $77.40; 


in a remarkably short time at the busi- 43, R. H. Pierce, 
breeder friends hated to see 44, W. L. Danforth, 
his good herd. The fifty- $77.50. 


ness. Many 
him disperse 





Storm Lake, 


Barnum, lowa, $77.40; 


lowa, 











To he held in heated sale pavilion on Fair Grounds, 


Newton, lowa, Monday, March (2 


35 Head—20 Percherons, 12 Belgiaris, 3 Shires 


A clean, high class offering of imported and home bred mares and 
Stallions. | am putting in this sale as good mares and stallions as I own, 
inelading Oak Lawn winners at Denver and the Iowa state fair. There will 
be from $2 to 15 high class imported and home bred stallions and some 20 
imported and home bred mares, the mares weighing up to 2300 Ibs. _ All the 
mares old enough are in foal and carrying their own guarantee, and all old 
enough are broke to work. A number of matched pairs are included, among 
them a pair of gr: iy Percheron mares that will weigh two tons, and each has 


a show colt that can be seen sale di ay. Also several pairs of blac ks that are 
young and high class. Several high class Percheron. stallions are included. 
The Belvians inelude my grand champion mare, Martha De Henton, 
so her prize winning 83-year-old son, Oak Lawn Choice Goods, and the 


eyear-old Vulean, half-brother to the International champion, Alfred 
de Bree yck. Also the herd horse, Perriott De Lalling, a cream colored 


e-year-old, and other attractions. The Shires consist of three stallions, 2and 
year-olds, and all good, Being the only Shires in the sale, they are lia- 
1 

ble to he overlooked and sell che ap. 


able lot of mares and stallions, as good as T own, 





a strictly clean, 











and wt y goin the sale hey sell without reserve. Come and see them sale 
ad ’ | want to bu 
Wrie for illustrated sale catalog, mentioning Wallaces’ Farmer. 
COL. P.M. CROSS, Auctioneer GEO. EGGERT, Newton, lowa 
OAK ‘LAWN i¢ HOIC E GOODS, IN SAL E- 
ae 


Oak Lawn Sale—Percherons, Belgians and Shires 
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Cc. L. McCLELLAN, Lowden, Pres. FRANK TOYNE, Lanesboro, Vice-Pres. D. A. JAY, Blakesburg, Sec’y and Treas, | 


THE IOWA SHORT-HORN BREEDERS’ ASS’ 


SECOND ANNUAL 


BULL SHOW AND SALE ||| 


TO BE HELD AT THE STATE FAIR GROUNDS f 



















































Des Moines, lowa, March Gth and /th : 
{ 
100—BULLS—100 
init 
Bulls rich in the blood of Cumberland, Whitehall Sultan, Villager, Choice Goods, and other noted sires. They are not a lot of culls. They are a good, usetul, 
well grown, well bred lot of bulls. Many of them suitable, in breeding and individual merit to go at the head of the best herds. There are many good strong bulls, | 
such as the corn belt farmer should use to improve on his grade cattle and grow better steers. There will be plenty of good, strong, well grown bulls, with bone and | ' 
quality to suit the range trade. 
1 
They are consigned by many of Iowa’s foremost breeders. Following is a list of consignors: Geo. I]. Burge, Mt. Vernon; Blair Bros., Dayton; Bert Brown, t 
Adel; J. L. Baldwin, Osceola; C. V. Burleson, Maquoketa; Phillip Barthelme & Sons, Decorah; C. F. Curtis, Ames; R. D. Clark, Laurens; J. R. Currier, In- f 
dianola; Hopley Brothers, Atlantic; Wm. Herkelman, Elwood; Ed. R. Hickman, Indianola; J.T. Judge, Carroll; D. A. Jay, Blakesburg; Kasischke Bros. , New ! 
Providence; A. G. Miller, Kellogg; Maasdem & Wheeler, Fairfield; C. L. McClellan, Lowden; F. O. Oleson, Laurens; Chas. Lamm, St. Ansgar; B. C. O’ Malley, 
Bouton; Frank T. Pemberton, Iowa Falls; V. EK. Pemberton, Iowa Falls; Jolin Rasmess, Lake City; W. E. Summerville, Manning; H. Stenberg, Kimore, Minn.; f 
E. G. Schafer, Tama; FE. R. Silliman, Colo; C. E. Tilton, Maquoketa; E. B. Thomas, Audubon; Frank Toyne, Lanesboro; W. H. Winecup, Blakesburg; FE. L,. f 
Willsey, Indianola; J. M. Wolfe, Washington; J. D. Peterson, Anita, and others whose pedigrees had not reached us at this time. 
Sale Committee—C, A. Oldsen, Wall Lake, Iowa, and E, B. Thomas, Audubon, Iowa. Kraschel, Burge and Mason, Auctioneers. For catalog address : 
. " 
p 
E. R. SILLIMAN, Sale Manager, GOLO, IOWA 
t 
The Inner-State Breeders’ Association will sell 50 bulls at Sioux City, Iowa, the day following this sale. Connectionscan be made by sleeping car via C. M. & St. P. Ry. | 
{ 
| 
é 
I 
{ 
| \ 
5 
( 
c 
Sa a ae ee 
s 2 s 
| Big Sows, Splendid Gilts, Bred to | 
TO BELD AT C. B. & Q. STOCK B h G + h S ill Bi \ 
YARDS SALE PAVILION oars That Get Them Still Bigger ) 
§ 
Galesburg, Ill., Wednesday, March 7 ha gle. | 
aiesour eanesaa are ; 
UFZ, Hl. Ys . 
“ot EAA a APR EE, EE RE SER 5 ERPS AES \ 
i 
; a 
75 Head—Half of Them Bulls AT 
t 
Herd Headers and Choice Breeding Stock for A Ni 8 IOWA 
Breeders and Farmers 
We also sell R’s Big Bone 2d and R’s Big Wonder, junior i 
CONSIGNED BY yearlings that are strictly big type show and breeding boars , 
—line bred A Wonder 107353. 
We sell the greatest lot of tried sows of the entire winter. 
4 H. G. Bowers Jno. M. Bey C. T. Nelson E. M. Maher Now we mean just what wesay. We sell Giantess R 2d, dam 
“ Nelson Stead Chas. Weir Etherly Stock Farm Raymond Thompson i gd aga named sensational yearlings, and R’s Giantess, F 
a their litter sister. We sell Big Mollie 2d and Miss Perkins, F 
¥ Geo. B. Miller G.N. Demick W. C. Morrow N. J. Reed giant sows by the mighty Baron. Then wesell Daisy A, as good 
2 W. H. Kreigh W. C. Windish £. R. McKoun A. J. Ryden a sow as we ever owned and a daughter of A Wonder A; Nemo i 
3 R 2d, a phenomenal sow got by Big Wonder, son and grand- 
; } son of both historic A Wonder’s; Queen’s Quality 2d by Big 
Bone Sampson, the Shattuck boar. ‘ Besides we sell five slash- 
f oe : ing sows and a number of gilts by Chief Price Again, the first a 
A large offering of good useful cattle from good herds will 1000 Ib. boar of the breed to win a prominent place at the 
H be sold at this time. About half the cattle are bulls, a lot of Iowa state fair, the boar responsible for the first sale average f 
4 them suitable to head first class herds. Our sale, March 7th, of $150 on big types. : 
t is the last of a three days series of Short-horn sales at Gales- Ranged gage sa ee allproducers. Every one of them raised 
: bure it is certai ‘ -a oc ane for nroanectiv = a fall litter. e don’t know where they are going to seil—ant Q 
—_ g, and S Is € oe n to be a good place for prospective buy that doesn’t matter. What we want to say is that you can’t ‘ 
ers. Do not miss it. buy better—we care not how much money you spend eisewhere. 
We are selling real sows, gilts, fall yearlings and matrons. P 
Ask for the catalog. Mention Wallaces’ Farmer. 
; oe ; Send all buying orders H 2s C: i V < es’ Farmer 
FOR CATALOG ADDRESS, MENTIONING aa Ran Gy Syne 
WALLACES’ FARMER, a 
A. J. RYDEN. Mer Abincden. Iii FRANK RAINER, Logan, jowa 
ieee 5 g "9 g j . W. H. COOPER, Auctioneer. Sale in town. 
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‘i!What Wallaces’ Farmer Will 
Give Its Readers in 1917 


Wallaces’ Farmer has lots of good things in store for its readers in 1917. We have been studying most thotfully 
the past year to see how we could make Wallaces’ Farmer more helpful, more useful to every member of the family. We 
realize that our obligation is to every member—to the man who needs our help in solving the problems of farming which 
puzzle and perplex; to the women, who have a large share in the work of the farm; to the boys, who are ambitious to 
help in making the farm prosper. We have tried to study thoroly the problems that confront and perplex each, and we 
give our readers in this announcement an idea of what they may expect. 

We believe every one of our readers the coming year will feel that Wallaces’ Farmer deserves a place in their homes 
and that its weekly visits will be most welcome. We ask their careful reading of this announcement. "Good Farming, Clear 
Thinking, Right Living," the motto of Wallaces’ Farmer, we hope to make the motto of many thousands of farm folks whom 
we do not now reach. If it has been an inspiration and help to you, will you not interest your neighbors therein by get- 
ting them to become subscribers to Wallaces’ Farmer? Show them the following outline of what they may expect. Read it 














it over carefully and see if it does not appeal to you. 
Editorial From the beginning the editors of Wallaces’ Farmer have been 


men of practical farm training and experience. For twenty years 
Wallaces’ Farmer has been the leading Western authority on agricultural ques- 
tions. But what has made Wallaces’ Farmer different from other papers has been 
its belief that to really serve the farmers of the West it must do more than preach 
the growing of more and better crops and live stock. It has, therefore, led in the 
fight to secure and retain fair freight rates from the railroads. It has been the 
most patent influence favoring legislation favorable to the farmer. It has kept its 
readers informed concerning national world wide movements which affect their 
interests. Jt has emphasized the need of better systems of marketing, so that the 
farmer can get nearer the value of the crops he raises. And above all, it has 
striven to build up the highest type of rural civilization on a lasting basis. For the 
Editors of Wallaces’ Farmer believe that the chief aim of human effort should be 
the development and building up of human character and that the highest type 
of character will be developed under conditions which make for prosperous and 
well balanced agricultural conditions. 


» Henry Wallace’s Own Story 99 Told in a series of lettera 


written by “Uncle Henry” 
to his great-grandchildren, will be the greatest single feature of Wallaces’ Farmer 
this year. They tell in a most helpful and interesting way the story of “Uncle 
Henry's” long and useful life. Both the old and the young folks will appreciate 
them. Nothing that “Uncle Henry” ever wrote is more interesting than these 
letters. The first installment appeared December 29th; other installments will 
appear from week to week during 1917. You will be entertained and instructed 
by their helpful messages. They give you a clear idea of the wonderful progress 
that has been made in the past eighty years. Tell your friends about them. We 
will send back installments to new subscribers. 


Improved Live Stock The salvation of Western ng > gar 


pends upon diversified farming. 
our grains and grasses must be fed to live stock if we are to maintain the fertility 
of our soil. This means that we must have improved live stock and Wallaces’ 
Farmer devotes special attention to the pure bred live stock industry. 


Letters from Farmers The large number of letters from our read- 


ers published each week goes far to make 
Wallaces’ Farmer the most practical of all farm papers. We publish the experi- 
ence of practical farmers on every phase of farming and stock growing. Every 
subscriber is invited to contribute his own experience. 


Feeding Questions On the average quarter-section farm there is 


enough money wasted every month in feeding 
the farm animals to pay for Wallaces’ Farmer for life. Every week our readers 
get the experiences of the most practical and successful stock feeders and the in- 
vestigations of the most careful scientists on feeding problems. Every subscriber 
is privileged to use this service without extra charge and all feeding inquiries are 
answered promptly, either in the paper or by mail. 


The Boys’ Corner The special page for tne boys which was started 


a few years ago has become one of the most val- 
uable features of Wallaces’ Farmer. The boys of today will be the farmers of 
tomorrow. Many of them will never have the opportunity to attend college. We 
take the college to the boys and in this Boys’ Corner discuss in a simple and 
understandable way the principles which govern good farming and stock raising 
and feeding. Wallaces’ Farmer has been a tremendous influence in turning the 
boys of the corn belt in the right direction. Often it will do for the boy what his 
parents can not do. 


Legal Questions The legal department is conducted by a competent 


lawyer who answers legal questions through the 
Paper free of charge for subscribers. It has saved our readers many a lawsuit. 
pecial personal advice is given by mail at a nominal price. 





Veterinary Inquiries Questions pertaining to diseases of farm 


; : : animals, prevention of disease, farm sani- 
tation, etc., are answered in this department. No charge for this service is made 
to subscribers. 


Stories Told By Pictures A page of pictures, each of which 


nee tells an interesting story, appears in 
each issue. This is one of our most popular features. Striking incidents of the 
European war, unusual events, happenings all over the world, etc., are shown with 
brief explanation. 


The Home Page Under the heading of Hearts and Homes one to 


two pages of each issue are devoted to questions 
of special interest to the women folks. This department was established by Mrs. 
Henry Wallace and since her death, in 1909, has been continued by her daughter, 
Harriet Wallace Ashby. The mother, the young wife and the farm girl will all 
find in it both help and inspiration. 


For the Children The Sleepy-Time Stories will be continued. No 


series of stories have ever been more popular with 
the little folks. These stories deal with the common wild animals and birds of the 
fields and forests and the little folks seem never to tire of them. 


The Sabbath School Lesson Perhaps no one feature of Wal- 


laces’ Farmer has proved more 

popular and helpful than the weekly exposition of the Sabbath School Lesson, by 

enry Wallace. His early training as a minister, his practical experience in the 

business world, his long contact with men in all walks of life and all shades of 

belief, his life-long study of the scriptures, combine to make his exposition of 
the lesson helpful to all. 


Weekly Story One of the lighter features of Wallaces’ Farmer is a serial 


story, clean, wholesome and interesting to every member 
of the family. These stories have proved very popular. 


Poultry Department The editor of our Poultry Department is both 


a farm breeder anda fancier. She has com- 
peted with the fanciers in some of the largest western shows and has won some 
of the most coveted prizes, but she conducts her poultry breeding from the stand- 
point of the farmer, and her writing is directed mainly to poultry growing on the 
farm. Avs in all other departments inquiries are answered without charge. 


Market Letter This is a careful weekly review of the markets for 


live stock and farm products, made by an experienced 
man located at the Chicago market. He keeps our readers well posted on market 
conditions. 


Advertisin The advertising columns of Wallaces’s Farmer keep our 
g readers posted as to the best things for the farm and for the 
home. They are an interesting part of the paper. Our advertising is edited just 
as carefully as our editorial columns. Much advertising is refused that other 
farm papers take. We do not carry political, tobacco, liquor, agents wanted or 
any other advertising which is considered in any wise to be undesirable. Wal- 
laces’ Farmer readers can be assured of receiving fair treatment from any of our 
advertisers with whom they do business. If at any time they have cause for com- 
plaint, we will deem it a favor if they will write us promptly. Our policy is to 
protect our subscribers in any dealings they may have with our advertisers. 


e415 To the features above mentioned, Wallaces’ Farmer gives 
In Addition careful attention to all general subjects which affect the in- 
terests of the farmer and stockman. It contains each week a wealth of informa- 
tion of vital interest to every thinking man. 


GET YOUR SUBSCRIPTION IN AT ONCE FOR 1917 


If you are already a subscriber, send in your renewal early. You will be marked USE THIS BLANK 


ahead from the date your subscription expires. 


If you are not a subscriber, try Wallaces’ Farmer this year. No matter what other 
tm papers you get, it will pay you to take Wallaces’ Farmer. Order it today. 








To Wallaces’ Farmer, Des Moines, Iowa. 





en : : oY, . 

Take advantage of our long-time subscription offers. Paper now costs twice as Gentlemen: 1 imclose $n eoeomn to pay for Wallaces 
much as a year ago, and many papers have raised their price. We will not raise 
cur subscription price until compelled to do so. You will make sure of the Farmer for... years: L]New (Renewal. 
Present price by subscribing for three or five years, and it will save you bother. 

The subscriptions of your friends with your own will be appreciated. Name.. ......... commmammaeenns 

In ee . " . . . * th 

viting your most cordial co-operation in making Wallaces’ Farmer the i . State. 


most helpful force possible for the farm, and the farm family, 


Sh Vitter 





$3.00. In Clubs of three or more at one time, 75c each per year. 





WALLACES’ FARMER, Des Moines, Nn cian a 
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Model Farm Houses At Wholesale!” 


Costs Guaranteed Anywhere — No Extras. 





































UR Model Farm Houses are planned 
specially for practical farm comfort and conveni- 
ence. Big, roomy kitchens, entry-wash-rooms, 

downstair bedrooms are among their distinctive feat- 
ures. Five to ten rooms—warm, substantial, well-built. Read 

cut to fit, cutting building costs and helping solve labor ven 
lems. Or not Ready-cut—just as you prefer. We price our 
houses both ways. Material strictly up to standard grades 
always. And all sold you direct from mill at WHOLESALE! ald Yih 
You cannot buy better; you cannot pay less and get equal value. ee * aa , 


Makes No Difference Where You Live f= ati? ys . 


We ship everywhere. Delivery prompt. And prices always 
the same—not varying in different localities. Houses built in 
every State—some near you; local references on request. Suit- 
able for all climates. Plans proven by actual building hundr, }7 mn 
of times. Over 100,000 customers vouch for us. We save 
you $200 to $500 on your home. Buy now and get the same 
prices you wouldhave paidlocallysix months orevena year ago. 


rooms ch have 8tud advice e. , 
e he] and jf amber, led th s 
Write for our FREE HomePlan Book J g:'tnt suzecstion wire be kitcheo?9 of Chel Praction gon, 
Shows Model Farm Houses, 5to10 rooms, two story homes, " tine’s Seryjt? 8nothy! save youtilding Prot ® Work AMericg, Man 

6 to 9 rooms, story and a half cottages, 4 to 7 rooms, one and per] me aoe re js, 2M herg attract on ae I ca p » the wren 
story cottages, 3 to 6 rooms, charming Colocil residences that hag sP® lr. Can aMately what” charge, hel takes, Jy VOU Bane 

selectedfrom sae best types ofN ew England, inviting bunga- © Occurreg @8est t You 4 are go; 4 part of Gite me 
lows, 3 to6 rooms. Gives photos, plans, Guaranteed Prices. you, Addrat of my fot to spend « Ordon. 
Convenience ideas for women. Built-in pantry cases, linen 58 me —_ 


closets, 2-panel Fir doors, bungalow trim for mahogany or 
other stain. Over 200 perfect plans for your selection. 

Remember, this unusual book is FREEto any home-builder 
on request. Send for it today. -Use the coupon. 


Your 
(Mrs, ) tha. Person, ally, experienc? jane iene 
as 
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5000 Satins Bargains i 
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my =) orn, ( Barns Screens Sleeping 
(gee fy We supply all best Soft White Pine Porches 


for complete 


rade ecreen c 
barns from 


on’t shake to » pieces 
in a few. years 
5] Sizes. Windowacreens, || §) 
4 62c up. Door Screens, || 


Ready-Sawed. 
Everything fit- 
ted, bundled 
and marked. 3 





lans and Barn 
nterior Equip- Wall Board Garages sizes, Will save 
ment, etc Save money, fuss, dirt on your walls. ‘ 
A caw and hamme will put in “‘Quality” Board for you. Ready-Sawed or Portable. To doctor’s bills. 
Excellent for repair work. Warm and vermin proof. fit any size ofcar. Mill-to-user r 
a eee ) A Put ondry. Per 1000 sq. ft., $22% rices, Substantial and well AS low as $53 
Se ee Baie. Prices as low as $33.00. complete. 


Colonnades 


fescaesed Get Our Big Pitoo-Maldag 
A iiscatscis Catalog of Building Material 
Hi#i as low as $11.50; 


manent and beauti- | 
ful. Per square, $3; Straight 
Edge, $2.95; shingles $S per 
equare. 
J 
Paints 
“Quality” Paints have a surface covering capacity of 250 
to $00 eq. it. per gal. and are backed by our iron-clad guure 
antee of full me: asure and highe a quuaiity 
28 colors. In 26 gal. % barrels at $1 sé 
per ygal.;6 Ys kits, $1.60 per gal.;1 
cans, $1.65 per can; 4 gal. = gi; 
per can; t qt. cans, per can 60c 





This great book of 5000 Building and Remodeling Bargains 
ff shows everything you need in Lumber, Millwork, Builders’ Hard- 
Buffet ware, Glass, Paints, Roofing, Wall Board, Doors, Windows, 


In yellow pine or Red Oak. All re : a of ingles 
Windows hardware and glazed. Drawers oer me Porches, _ Mouldings, Stairwork, Flooring, a pe 8; 
Plain and fancy wi indewe fe all standard ry dooce St- alls, nameis, frames, Hot Bed Sash and thousands of other 
e id at all prices. 1 in rail, glazed, ec ig > . * = 
A sizes ay ase ‘each. =" pete 3 tremendous money savers. 





—lots of store 
age space. 
Prices up- 
ward from 


rail ype as low as 75 
iad “I le 


MUM BER try 


Costs you nothing to 
get this great book. Yours 
on request FREE. Sim- 
ply fill out and send the 
Coupon. 


;= EPS RE 
ati N TINE CO., Please sendme FREE the | 








Doors 
All styles and sizes, quality guar- 
7 teed. Hundreds of special de- 

Senc nd for or ur Special Latest Lumber List, Millions of feet eg ready paw favtautiaks ship- 
of clear, dry, clean, seasoned lumber at holesale Prices. £ < i toned. Sake 
Everything in Lumber- All your wants supplied at a mo- ment. Glazed orunglazed. Interior 
gent’s netics, Al bared od iJ oe ordance with rules of the and Front Doors. Prices as low 
Gumbermen’s Associati at wholesale and save as $1:49. 
snor n8y: We ship to you pt. 2 by fast freight. 








Gordon Street, Davenport, lowa. books checked below: 





e Barn and Out-Building 
Hiowe Plan Bou |_| Garazes Plum Book 
| (oa Wholesale Lumber Building Material 
Wwordon < on @ van n 3 line:Co. ah Price List Catalog 
Iam particularly interested i sesseeeeee PTTTTTIT TLL oeaeeese 
61 “6176 Gordon Street Gordon Street ~ Davenport, lowa eee PTY TTTTTTITTTITTTErrirT i eee 
In Business Over Half a Century 

Everything is Always Sold at Wholesale Prices Direct to You. The Biggest Catalog Build- FOIE INO.) concunccnscasensvoverecscssacvsensessooaseseasceccscoscsssosncneeoe soos 






ing Material Concern in the World, Experienced in Prompt Service and Square Dealing. 





Clty. ccccccece Seeeesoveseseoseeeesesseese State. .cccccccscrccscccsveves 2igh | 
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